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4 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ORDER OF APPOINTMENT 


Exrract from the Minutes of Proceedings of The Senate, April 13, 1921:— 
“On Motion of the Hon. Mr. L’Esperance, it was 


ORDERED, That a Special Committee of fourteen Members of the Senate, be 
appointed to inquire into and report, at this Session, upon the conditions which are 
responsible for a large portion of our export trade (more especially the products of 
the West), to be routed via American instead of Canadian ports; that such Committee 
shall have power to call for persons and papers; and that.such Committee do consist 
of the Honourable Messieurs Casgrain, Tessier, Watson, Turriff, Nicholls, McCall, 


Willoughby, Thompson, Chapais, Webster (Stadacona), Bennett, Tanner, Todd and the 
Mover.” 


ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN 


Exrract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Special Committee, April 14, 1921:— 


“On Motion of the Hon. Mr. Watson, the Hon. Mr. L’Esperance was elected 
Chairman, and took the Chair.” 


INTERIM REPORT 


‘CCoMMITTEE Room No. 368, 
May 25, 1921. 


The Special Committee of the Senate, appointed to inquire into and report at this 
Session upon the conditions which are responsible for a large portion of out export 
trade being routed via American instead of via Canadian ports, beg leave to make their 
Third Report as follows :— 

Up to the present time your Committee have not had sufficient time to thoroughly 
study the evidence collected, and in view of the early termination of the Session, 
will not be prepared to submit recommendations during the present Session. 

Your Committee beg to recommend that they be empowered to consider and 
prepare during the recess of Parliament a report to be submitted at the next Session 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

D. O. LVESPERANCE, 
Chairman. 
(Report adopted by The Senate, May 27, 1921.) 


Exrract from the Minutes of Proceedings of The Senate, March 24, 1922 :— 


“On motion of Honourable Mr. L’Esperance, it was 


“ Ordered, That a Special Committee be appointed to inquire into and report, 
at this Session, upon the conditions which are responsible for a large portion of our 
export trade (more especially the products of the West), to be routed via American 
instead of Canadian ports; and that such Committee shall have power to eall for 
persons and papers; and that such ‘Committee do consist of the Honourable Messieurs 
Casgrain, Tessier, Watson, Turriff, Kemp (Sir Edward), McCall, Willoughby, Thomp- 
son, Chapais, Webster (Stadacona), Bennett, Tanner, Todd and the Mover.” 


e 


ELECTION OF CHATRMAN 
Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Special Committee, March 31, 
1922 :-— 


“On Motion of the Hon. Mr. Webster (Stadacona), the Hon. Mr. L’Esperanca 
was elected Chairman, and took the Chair.” 
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FINAL REPORT 


THE SENATE, 
CommirTrE Room No. 262, 
Friday, 9th June, 1923. 


The Special Committee of the Senate, appointed to inquire into the diversion of 
e Export Grain Trade of the Prairie Provinces to American instead of Canadian 
Seaports, opened its sessions on the 20th of April, 1921. 


_ The witnesses examined were :— 


Thomas Harling, Steamship manager, Montreal. 

(Charles A. Hayes, Vice-President, Canadian National Railways. 
P. J. Horning, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

W. B. Lanigan, General Freight Traffic Manager, C.P.R. 

Dr. Robert ‘Magill, Secretary Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

J. W. Norcross, President Canada Steamships Lines. 

J. A. Richardson, Grain Exporter, Kingston. 

J. S. Royer, of J. B. Renaud Company, Quebec. 

J. G. Seott, Chairman Transportation Committee, Board of Trade, Quebee. 
Geo. ‘Stephen, Trattic Department, Canadian National Railways.. 
Brig.-Gen. Tremblay, Harbour Commissioner, Quebec. 

W. A. Warne, Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

D. O. Wood, General Foreign Freight Agent, C.N.R. 


The evidence submitted to the Committee establishes the fact that at least half, 
and some witnesses affirm as much as 80 per cent, of the wheat raised in the Prairie 
Provinces and exported overseas, is so exported through United States seaports. 

The Quebec Board of Trade submitted a copy of a Memorial which they had 
_ presented to the Railway Commission, at its session in Quebec on the 3rd February, 
1921, according to which, as stated in Government reports, the movement of all 
grain, by water, from Fort William, during six years, from 1912 to 1918, was as 
follows :— 


to Canadian lakeports.. .. . ales Matai ony lnivh «(+ MONG sarod AUN ts 
to Buffalo and other TS: leita. Del heche bb B 62149 eo 


ee i oho, AL O96IGONIBO 


and the Memorial further stated that of the 577 million bushels shipped to Canadian 
akeports, probably two-thirds were for the use of Canadian flour mills and a large 
uantity for seed grain in Ontario and Quebec, so that the quantity exported over- 
seas from Canadian seaports was very small. The great bulk of the 518 million 
ishels sent through Buffalo was for export, because the quantity of Canadian wheat 
msumed in the United States is very limited, owing to the heavy customs duty. 

All the witnesses examined seem to admit that this diversion of our export trade 


, ~ a 
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(a) The attraction of better distribution centres, such as New York, which 
always has abundant ocean tonnage for all parts of the world; 


(b) The abundance of elevator storage at Fort William and at Buffalo; 


(c) The cheapness of the lake and rail transportation via Buffalo to New York 
which, at that time, was about 4 to 5 cents per bushel cheaper than the all rail rate 
to Quebec or Montreal. And though the all water rate to Montreal is a trifle cheaper 
than to New York, via Butfalo, the saving does not seem to attract much business, 
probably because of the cheaper marine insurance from New York. 


(d) The cheaper marine insurance from New York and all United States sea- 
ports, as compared with the St. Lawrence rates which are increased periodically after 
August. So that, although Quebec, Halifax and St. John enjoy rates 10 per cent 
cheaper than Montreal, they are considerably higher than the underwriters charge 
New York, Boston and Portland. 


The remedies suggested are various. The Quebec Board of Trade ask that the 
Government or the Railway Commission should make an all rail freight rate over 
the Government Transcontinental Railway from Winnipeg to Quebec or Montreal of 
20 cents per bushel on export wheat with proportionate rates to Halifax and St. 
John, instead of 36 cents called for by the tariff at that time, and as compared with 
32 cents lake and rail to New York (both these rates have since been somewhat 
reduced, but the comparison remains the same). They contend that this would force 
the trade to Canadian seaports and would save the farmer of the Northwest 12 cents - 
per bushel, whilst being fairly profitable to the railway, as the cost, including the cost 
of hauling back empty cars, would not exceed 17 cents. 

The Quebec Board of Trade also ask that the Government should build grain 
storage for 10 million bushels at each of the ports of Quebec, Halifax and St. John 
—Montreal being already fairly provided for—so as to ensure a continugus grain - 
trafic for the Government railways; that some of the Government steamships should 
be put into this service, so as to ensure cheap ocean rates for the crop of the Western 
farmers, and that the Government should arrange with, or guarantee the marine 
underwriters, so that marine insurance from Canadian ports shall be no higher than 
from New York, which, it is alleged, would not on the average cost the Government 


anything. In support of their suggestion for 30 million bushels storage at our sea- * 


ports, the Board of Trade point out that there is storage for 200 million bushels in 
the Prairie Provinces and on the Upper Lakes, and for only 20 millions at our sea- 
ports. So that when. the grain moves our seaports become congested and it is driven 
to Buffalo where, according to General Tremblay’s evidence, there is storage for 100 
million bushels. 


The officials of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, who gave 
evidence, do not seem so sanguine as to regaining this diverted traffic. Mr. Lanigan, © 
of the C.P.R., points out the advantages of New York because of a larger ocean 
tonnage available for all points, and states that although Montreal has a lower lake 
and rail rate than New York by 1340 cents per bushel, yet New York gets the busi- 
ness. He adds. that “the canal route is not a great factor. It is too slow.” He 
favours the Georgian Bay, Port McNicoll, route. 

Mr. Hayes, of the Canadian National Railways, admits that, in 1916, he made a 
rate of six cents per bushel over the Transcontinental railway, from Armstrong to 
Quebec, 960 miles, and did a large business. But he says he was forced to do so owing 
to congestion. He also used the same rate to Montreal, but in the latter case he was 
obliged to give a share of the rate to the Grand Trunk and Temiscaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway (why he should have done so does not appear, seeing that the Gov- 
ernment might have got the whole of the earnings by using their own line to Mont- 
real, via Hervey Junction). Mr. Hayes says he does not want to make a paper rate that 
means nothing, but that if he had an cffer of a round quantity of grain from a Western 
point, he could quote “a rate considerably lower than the present rate.” 


€ — well as Montreal, and that Quebec is open in the fall for six weeks longer than Mont- 
real, but the marine insurance rates from the St. Lawrence go up in the autumn 
until they reach a figure 50 per cent dearer than New York. 


Mr. J. A. Richardson, of Kingston, said: that he ships grain from Montreal 
By BS well as New York and has shipped some from Quebec. He thinks that a better 
___ cable service would help the Canadian grain trade, and that he could arrange ahead 
for sales and shipments through Quebee if a better rate of inland freight were 
quoted. He claims that wheat of Canadian inspection is worth three cents per 
bushel more in England. 


Brigadier-General Tremblay, member of the Quebec Harbour Commission, 
recalled the fact that the Transcontinental railway from Winnipeg to Quebec 
—1,350 miles—is 200 miles shorter than any other line, and has maximum grades of 
four-tenths of one per cent, making it possible to haul as many as eighty loaded cars. 
He figured that wheat could be carried from Winnipeg to Quebec, including the cost 
of hauling back all the cars empty, at-a cost of 18 cents per bushel, from which should 
be deducted the earnings on any freight carried westward. 


Dr. Magill, secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, says in his evidence that 
in order to ship wheat all rail from Winnipeg it would be necessary to build an 
assembling point, or storage, somewhere on the line of the railway, and he did not 
think Quebee a suitable point, because doing so would mean to give up the Cana- 
dian flour mill market and the American market, and to limit the owner of the grain 
to the export market. 


Mr. J. G. Scott, Chairman of the Transportation Committee of the Quebec Board 
of Trade, said-that when he was General Manager of the Great Northern Railway of 
_ Canada, he brought wheat in large quantity over that road and the Canada Atlantic, 
in conjunction with Mr. J. R. Booth and M. E. J. Chamberlain, from Parry Sound 
to Quebec, 550 miles, for five cents per bushel, handling as much as three million 
bushels per annum for three years, 1901 to 1903. Referring to the Memorial of the 
Quebec Board of Trade, as to using the Transcontinental, he figured that, roughly 
speaking, Canada had paid $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 to American railroads for 
- earrying our grain from Buffalo to New York—518 million bushels during six years 
—that might have been spent in Canada, if it had been possible to export that grain 
from Canadian instead of American seaports. In his opinion the only way to get 
this trade back is for the Government to make a radical cut in the all rail rate over 
the Transcontinental railway from Winnipeg to Montreal and Quebec, with low rates 
to Halifax and St. John, use the Government steamships to carry the grain, adjust 
the marine insurance rates, and provide grain storage at our seaports. According 
to his figures, 20 cents per bushel would be a profitable rate to bring wheat over 
the Transcontinental railway from Winnipeg to Quebec, and if that rate were made 
the trade would have to come, and doing so would not affect the Georgian Bay 
ports, nor the lake trade of Canadian vessels, as the competition would be only for the 
trade that now goes to New York. He quoted the Chairman of the Railway Com- 
mission, Mr. Carvell, as having told the Board of Trade, in Quebec, that if he 
granted them the 20 cents rate they asked for “the Eastern Canada seaports woul uld 
be flooded with grain.” 


Honourable Mr. W. H. Bennett, after closely following the whole inquiry, has 
expressed his views on the subject as follows :— 

“The Dominion of Canada is now the owner, or will be under the arrangement 
with the Grand Trunk Railway Company, of two lines of railway from the Georgian 
Bay at Midland and Depot Harbour to Montreal, as also a line from Collingwood to 
Montreal. From the above three ports on the Georgian Bay for many years there 
has been carried large quantities of Canadian grain from Fort William to Montreal 
or export trade and at the same ports in addition from Chicago, Duluth and other 
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” 


American ports, large quantities of American grain has been routed. Of the latter 
(American grain) some has been exported and also some distributed by rail through 
the Eastern and North Eastern States. With the closing of Montreal in the winter 
months grain from the above Georgian Bay ports has been carried to Montreal and 
from thence over the Grand Trunk System to Portland. 

“This plan of carriage is particularly favourable to Canada in respect of the 
Canadian grain from Fort William to Canadian ports, ensuring the carriage by 
water to Canadian vessels under the coasting laws between Canada and the United 
States, and from this point is highly desirable as fostering the shipping interests of 
Canada. While the winter trade to Portland is not as desirable as:if that port was a 
Canadian port, in view of the fact that the railway from Montreal to Portland belongs 
to Canada it gives additional trade to federal railways which would otherwise be 
diverted (with Montreal closed) to Buffalo and to New York and other Atlantic 
ports. 

; “The advantage of lake transit from ports at the head of the Great Lakes (both 
American and Canadian) to Georgian Bay ports, rather than to Buffalo, is manifest, 
and every advantage should be taken of this to induce grain to follow in this channel 
for the advantage of the carrying of grain and other products by Canadian channels. 

“Tn addition to the above national railway ports on the Georgian Bay, there is 
also the important point of shipment, Port McNicoll, from whence the Canadian 
Pacific Railway carry the bulk of the grain through Canada, which they deliver at 
Montreal for export during the summer. months, and after the closing of that port 
carry on to St. John, New Brunswick. The hauling of grain has reached large pro- 
portions at Port McNicoll, as not only is grain consigned there from Canadian ports 
at the head of Lake Superior, but also American grain from Chicago, Duluth, ete. 
The trade at Port McNicoll in 1921 reached a volume of some 70 million bushels, and 
in addition a very great quantity of flour. 

“The alarming quantity of Canadian products exported via American Atlantic 
ports should be diminished to the greatest possible extent, and carried by Canadian 
systems of water and rail transport.” 

The views of other members of the Committee, who are especially concerned with 
such conditions which haye been so detrimental to the Transcontinental Railway and 
the Montreal and Quebec harbours, might be summed up as follows:— 

“ Navigation can remain open and is safe on the St. Lawrence river as late as 
January every year. 

“Since the first aim of the Federal Government must be to secure better freight 
return on the Transcontinental Railway in order to reduce its huge railway deficit, a 
more reasonable and inviting rate should be quoted from Winnipeg and other ship- 
ping points along the line, so as to have the largest possible quantity of grain sent 
through Quebec until the closing of that port in January, and then on to St. John 
and Halifax. 

“Tn accordance with the evidence given before the Committee by Mr. ©. A. 
Hayes, a rate considerably lower than the present rate could be quoted and the Trans- 
continental Railway would still be making money out of it. 

“Since over $25,000,000 have been spent in improving the navigation in the St. 
Lawrence river and making it as safe as possible at all times from Father Point 
to Quebec and Montreal, the Government should take the means of securing a sub- 
stantial reduction in insurance rates from Lloyds and other Marine Insurance Com- 
panies, and of putting an end to the extra and prohibitive rates actually enforced.” 


CoNncLUsION 


After careful consideration of all the evidence submitted, your Committee is 
of opinion that there exists a most ‘serious condition of affairs, with regard to the 
diversion of the Western grain trade to New York and other United States seaports, 
for export. There seems to be no doubt that two-thirds, and probably four-fifths 


that trade takes that route, and that we are paying many millions annually to 
nited States railways, lake carriers and elevators, that would be earned by our 
wn railways and train men, if it were possible to export this grain at Canadian 
eaports. Since this evidence was taken, and at the present writing Government 
tatistics show that the diversion still continues, and that of the bountiful crop of 
sae no less than 99 million bushels of wheat went from Fort William to Buffalo. 
After all the sacrifices that Canada has made in building three transcontinental 
a it is impossible that we should go on allowing our seaports to be deprived 
ot their legitimate traffic, to obtain which our people have been and are being so 
1eavily taxed. A persistence in this policy must inevitably lead to serious dissatis- 
faction not only in Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces, but also amongst the 
farmers of the Northwest, who will soon realize that these hostile railway tariffs are 
imposing a burden upon them which they are not called upon to bear. 

It may be, as some of our railway witnesses have suggested, that a reduction in 
the rate upon grain to our seaports might lead to reprisals and corresponding reduc- 
tions on the part of United States railways which have been handling so large a share 
of this traffic. It cannot be injurious to our own railways, because it is an export 
- traffic which practically they are not getting. 

In any case such reprisal would certainly benefit the Western farmer, and your 
Committee feel that it is their duty to report that they recommend that the petition 
of the Quebec Board of Trade, as stated in the Memorial of that Board to the Railway 
- Commission, dated 3rd February, 1921, hereto attached, be granted, and that the 
- Government be advised :— 

(1) To cause rates to be granted upon export grain over the Canadian 
National railways to Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, St. John and Vancouver, such 
as would develop trade through the above ports. 

(2) As a corollary to the recommendation in paragraph one that neces- 
sary elevator accommodation should be provided by the Dominion at Canadian 
ports. 

(3) To arrange with the Marine underwriters or others in such a way that 
the marine insurance rates from Canadian seaports be as cheap as from United 
States seaports. 


This Committee recommends that 2,500 copies of this report be printed and 
also 400 copies of the evidence adduced before the said Committee, and that Rule 
100 be suspended in so far as it relates to the said printing. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. O. VESPERANCE, 


Chairman. 


‘MEMORIAL TO THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS OF CANADA BY 
THE QUEBEC BOARD OF TRADE 


QueBEc, February 8, 1921. 


To the Hon. F. B. Carvell, Chairman, and the Commissioners of the Railway 
Commission at Quebec: 


‘Gentlemen,—The Quebec Board of Trade would respectfully bring to your atten- 
tion the following questions in connection with the freight rates in which the city 
and district of Quebec are concerned. 

We may premise by saying that since the completion of the Transcontinental 
Railway by the Government, the railway freight rates between Quebec and Winnipeg 
and western points have been the same as those charged from Montreal. This is a 
ttle to our ema ane Ne because the distance from Quebee to Winnipeg is only 1,350 
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miles by the Transcontinental Railway, being 61 miles shorter than the distance from 
Montreal to Winnipeg by the C.P.R., and 108 miles shorter than from Montreal by 
the C.N.R.—another division of the Government Railway System. However, our 
position is better than it was before the Quebec Bridge was completed, when our 
merchants had to pay ferriage on their goods crossing the river. So, we do not 
complain at being put on the same footing as Montreal for Winnipeg business. 

When the National Transcontinental Railway was undertaken in 1903, we were 
told that its construction would result in cheaper rates of freight to and from the 
Prairie Provinces, owing to competition, and that the danger of the diversion of the 
export grain trade of those provinces to New York via Buffalo, which then menaced, 
would be averted, owing to the ability of this road, through its shortening in distance 
and better grades, to carry the grain all rail to Quebec cheaper than could be done 
by the rail and lake route to New York, or to Montreal. 

A’ yveference to the Hansard for 1903 will show that this was promised in Parlia- 
ment by members speaking for the Government. 

The contract made between the Government and the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way, embodied in the Statutes of 1903, provided that the railway company should 
influence all its traffic possible to Canadian ports for export, and should keep con- 
stantly at the Canadian seaports of its line a supply of ocean tonnage to handle all 
the goods offered the railway for export. 

The Government Engineer in charge of the construction of the railway under 
the Borden Government—Major Leonard, C.E.—wrote to the Quebec Board of Trade 
on October 15, 1913, stating that the Transcontinental Railway is 214 miles shorter 
from Winnipeg to Quebec than the Canadian Pacific, and that its grades are so good 
that its freight trains will be able to carry 1,780 tons of lading, as compared with 940 
tons by other roads. 


On September 2, 1918, the late W. A. Marsh, President of the Quebec Bou of 


Trade, wrote to Sir Robert Borden, stating that in order to handle the grain trade, 
to be brought over this road continuously, winter and summer, it would be necessary 
to have grain storage for ten million bushels at each of the seaports of Quebec, Halifax 
and St. John; Montreal being already fairly provided for. 

In 1910, it was agreed by notarial contract that the Government would expend 
two millions or more on terminals on the water front of the city of Quebec in Cham- 
plain ward, and the timber was actually purchased’ and delivered at Quebec for 


carrying out this work, in part. In view of this and-other promises and evidences ~ 


of good faith, the city of Quebec gave to the Government, for a nominal sum, for the 
terminals of this railway, a deep water front property, the Champlain Market, worth 
about two millions, and allowed the Government railway authorities to destroy a 
building thereon worth a quarter of a million. 

In 1913, the Hon. Mr. Cochrane, then Minister of Railways, after examining 
these terminal properties, promised that the ten million bushels elevator asked for 
by the Board of Trade would be built at Wolfe’s Cove, on ground forming part of 
a large area of deep water frontage, about three miles in length, purchased by the 
Borden Government for terminals for the Transcontinental Railway, containing 
about twelve million superficial feet, and not yet made use of. 

Nothing has been done towards fulfilling any of these agreements and promises, 
and against the thirty million bushels of storage suggested by our Board for Quebec, 
Halifax and St. John, we only have a small elevator of two million bushels, erected 
by the Quebec Harbour Commission. 

In 1916, when the Transcontinental ‘Railway was completed, except as to term- 
inals, Mr. Oocheane made an effort to redeem the promises made us as to the grain 
trade, and the Traffic Manager of the Transcontinental Railway, Mr. OC. A. Hayes, 
made a special rate of freight of six cents per bushel upon export wheat from Arm- 
strong (equidistant with Fort William from Winnipeg) to Quebec. 


rece 


x 


_ ROUTING OF CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE " 


The effect was instantaneous. Quite a number of steamers were loaded in 
Quebec, that year, with Manitoba wheat, and it looked as if the promises to send 


But although the new Minister of Railways, Dr. Reid, ee in Parliament, 
te at the time, that the six cent rate had been profitable to the railway—a statement 
which he somewhat qualified last year—the special rate was cancelled and raised to 
n impossible figure, and not a bushel of grain has come over the Transcontinental 
for export since 1916. 
_ The recommendations of the Board of Trade to the Government to put storage 
for 30 million bushels at Quebec, Halifax and St. John were not acted upon. But 
increased storage, on a very great scale, was built in the central provinces and at 
the head of the great lakes. So that there is now storage for. 200 million bushels at 
these points, and for less than 20 millions at Canadian seaports. 
The consequence has been, as might have been expected because 200 will not go 
a into 20, that as soon as the grain began to move it had to find another outlet, and 
the surplus, after filling the Georgian Bay elevators, went to New York and Port- 
land for export, as will be seen from the following figures, taken from Government 
‘reports, showing the destination of all grain shipped by water from Fort William 
is during six years:— 
GRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


To Canadian To United States 


‘ e Lake Ports Lake Ports 
Crop Year Bushels Bushels Total 
Trae ee Maer para eusr Mwah PAW a lc Raves, oe 96,175,742 55,438,492 151,615,234 
MS Sabre whee hes tan ea ae Peicy 94,525,881 93,447,490 187,973,371 
SUS 3 Ea BS a SP Rc SL 73,226,138 27,848,221 101,074,359 
LUMO LO wets eect eld ET Ob, 2977 192,588,364 330,563,661 
de Ad 7 Oe tA SOA tae eH RR RU a Ba STV Let 102,258,527 199,429,648 
DOC Wega ctu eater Sil ered Sete ah at Cate 78,814,408 47,181,655 125,996,063 
TRGUAU EU Ny to sae heat y DET RSS: oO 518,762,749 1,096,651,336 


So that during these six years, 577 million bushels went to Canadian lake ports, 
and 518 million bushels went to Buffalo for export via New York. But it must not 
be supposed that the 577 million bushels sent to the Georgian Bay and Port Col- 
borne elevators were for export at Canadian seaports. On the contrary, as you are 
of course aware, probably two-thirds of‘that quantity went to Canadian flour mills 
to feed our own people, and as these elevators are almost as conveniently situated 
for shipment to New York and Portland as Buffalo is, a great deal of the remainder 
iy must have gone by rail to U.S. seaports, a small quantity to Montreal and St. John 
for export, and a good deal used for seed grain in Ontario and Quebec. 

The crops of 1918 and 1919 were small, so that after sending to Canadian take 
ports what was wanted for consumption in Canada, there was not much left for 
export via Buffalo. : 

___ In 1920, we have had a good crop, and the Prairie Provinces seem to have a 
large surplus for export. But this surplus is again taking the route via New York,’ 
- to the detriment of Canadian seaports. This is proved by the fact that since that 
the new crop began to move, over 90 million bushels* of grain have been shipped 
by water from Fort William to Buffalo since 1st September last, and also by the 
etive export of grain from Portland this winter, and by the fact that; notwith- 
‘standing the good crop of this year, the movement of wheat through the Welland 
anal shows a decrease of over six million bushels. : 

_ The Quebee Board of Trade would respectfully point out to your Commission 
at this method of handling the export trade of Western Canada is simply disas- 


 *These figures are subject to revision. An Ottawa despatch to the Montreal Gazette puts 
1e figure at 94 million bushels. Another report makes it 48 to 53 millions. 


\ 
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trous to the country. Senator Bennett, in a recent speech in Parliament, stated 
that the use of the lake route had been very injurious to Canadian interests, and 
éhat 80 per cent of the export grain trade of the central provinces is being sent to 
New York. The Government statistics seem to confirm this unexpected and alarm- 
ing result of our having built three transcontinental railways, at enormous expense 
to the country. Not only are our seaports deprived of the benefit of handling this 
trade, and the western farmer disappointed in not obtaining reduced freight rates 
on his grain, but it may be safely asserted that, during the last eight years, Canada 
has paid over fifty million dollars of freight money to United States railways and 
United States lake vessels that would have been expended in wages and supplies in 
our own country, if this grain had been carried all rail through northern Canada to 
Canadian seaports. Is it not possible that this disastrous result may have had some- 
thing to do with our dollar being worth only 85 cents to-day? : 

If the recommendations made by our Board of Trade to the Government in 
1913, to build 30 million bushels of storage at our seaports, and to make a low rate 
of freight upon export wheat over the Government railways, had been adopted, is it 
not likely that the result would have been far different, and that Canadian seaports 
would to-day be enjoying the benefits of a continuous flow of grain to their elevators, 
just as is the case in the Baltic, where the Russian and Polish railways carry a con- 
tinuous stream of wheat to the ports of Riga, Memel and Dantzic, where it is stored 
even in winter until the steamships come to take it away ? 

The indueements to ship via New York are the bountiful supply of ocean ton- 
nage and the fact that marine insurance rates from Canadian seaports are higher 
than from New York, and increase in the autumn and winter. 

The Goverment have recognized that in taking over the Transcontinental and 
Grand Trunk Pacific railways, they have inherited the contract obligations of the 
latter company to have always at Canadian seaports a plentiful supply of ocean ton- 
nage. So they have built a fleet of sixty or more ocean steamers to facilitate Cana- 
dian trade. But, unfortunately, these steamers, instead of being run from Quebec, 
the only seaport reached by the Transcontinental Railway over its own rails, are 
berthed at Montreal, where they are no doubt doing excellent service to the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Grand Trunk, in handling their export traffic, but it is doubtful 
whether much of their cargo comes over the Government railways, whose traffic they 
were built to promote. If they offered a lower rate of ocean freight from Quebec 
than New York offers, Canada would get the business, and that was manifestly the 
intention of the agreement between the Government and the Grand Trunk in 1903. 

The obstacle of excessive marine insurance remains to be overcome. It should 
not exist. It is a relic of the days of sailing vessels, when ships were caught in 
floating ice, which forms no obstacle to steamers, and when the St. Lawrence and 
maritime ports had not been made safe to navigation, as they are to-day, owing to 
the generous expenditure of the Government of Canada in dredging, in lighthouses 
and in ice-breakers, docks, ete. The marine insurance rates from Quebec are 10 per 
cent cheaper than from Montreal, and St. John and Halifax enjoy even better rates. 
But they are still excessive, compared with New York, and the Quebec Board of 
Trade have urged the Government of Canada to take up this question with energy, 

-and, by guarantee to the underwriters, or otherwise, have the rates to and from all 
eastern Canadian seaports made the same as those of New York. We feel confident 

that the Government would not lose any money in doing so, and it would turn the 
trade to our. ports. Our position in this matter has been unanimously endorsed by 
the recent convention at Toronto of the Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire. 

It is contended by some of the railways that a serious objection to the’ hauling 
of wheat, all rail, from Manitoba to Quebec, is the excessive number of cars that 
would have te be employed, three-fourths of which would have to be hauled back 
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empty. But is not this difficulty somewhat exaggerated? Does it not actually exist 
under the present method, almost to the same extent? A large number of vars hay 
to be employed in this traffic between the wheat fields and Fort William. But a 
very great number have also to be employed between the Georgian Bay and Port 
Colborne elevators and the seaports of Canada and the United States. And both 
sets of cars are subject to the extra delays incident to the double elevating at Fort 
William and Georgian Bay,*and are equally subject to having small return loads. : 
By the railway tariffs now in force, we understand that, it costs 32 cents per 
ushel to carry wheat from Winnipeg via Fort William and the lake route and Buffal 
to New York; also, that it costs 36 cents, all rail, from Winnipeg to Quebec. T 
Quebec Poa of Trade have a report from its Raieaticnn Committee, details of 
which are hereto annexed, stating that it should be possible to carry wheat, all rail, 
over the Transcontinental Railway, 1,350 miles, from Winnipeg to Quebec, with a 


_ ears empty, for about 17 cents per bushel. And the possibility of this would seem 0 
be proved by the fact that, some years ago, export wheat was hauled from Parry Sound 
to Quebec, 550 miles, ae 5 cents per bushel, and i as fact that the present tari i" 


continental. 
Even if it should be proved that 17 cents is too low a figure to allow a reasonab 
profit to the other railways, owing to their grades and longer mileage, would it not 
wise for the Government to make a special case for the carrying of wheat over t 
Government railways to Canadian seaports? The margin between 17 cents and the 2 
_ cents which it is now costing the farmer of Manitoba to send his wheat to New Yo Kk 
is a very large one. And if a low rate of freight were made, even upon export whea 

alone, it would be a great encouragement for the new settlers to go to the Prair 
_ provinces. 
On the line of the Transcontinental Railway, where many people thought the e 
would never be any population, owing to its northerly location, new settlers have be 
- pouring into the Abitibi district, in this province, in such numbers that there are no 
15,000 there. These brave pioneers, whose work in clearing homes for themselves 
the forest is going to create a chain of settlements between Quebec and Winnipeg 
uniting the West to the East, is worthy of all admiration, have made vast quantities 
_ freight for the Government railway in clearing their farms, in the shape of pulp wo 
and in the sawn lumber made at the numerous saw mills they have established whicl 
have a capacity of sixty million feet. They complain of the freight rates charged 


_ how little is left for the poor settler for his labour and material. We would ask y 
to consider whether it would not be possible to reduce these freight rates. 


way Commission will be 9 a enact :— 
1. That a special rate of freight be immediately put into force upon export whe 
over the Transcontinental Railway by the Government, from Winnipeg to Quebec, 
least three cents per bushel cheaper than the rail and lake rate from Winnipeg 
New York, so as to endeavour to put a stop to the alarming diversion of our western 
trade to New York. We would suggest that the rate should not exceed 20 cents p 
bushel to Quebee with proportionate rates to Halifax and St. John, and that it shou 
ig ae advertised 1 in the Northwest. 
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3. That the management of the Government Railways be ordered to put a share 
of new engines and cars, recently purchased by the Government, into service on the 
division between Quebec and Cochrane, in proportion to mileage, instead of the second 
_ hand equipment now exclusively in use on that division, and that the through service 
from Quebec to Winnipeg be properly advertised and its trains as well equipped as 
those between Toronto and Winnipeg. 


4. That the time table of the Intercolonial Division be so arranged that passengers 


from Halifax to Winnipeg may take advantage of the 200 miles shortening in distance 


offered by the Transcontinental, via Quebec. : 

5. That the petition of the Quebec Harbour Commission asking that Quebee be 
put on the same basis as Montreal for grain freight from Georgian Bay points and for 
absorption of terminal charges as in Montreal, instead of being placed in the zone of 
Halifax, and St. John, be granted. 

We would respectfully suggest that your Commission should take up with the 
Government the question of the propriety of your Commission having supervision over 
the rates of freight charged by ocean steamers, as we think was suggested by Sir Henry 
Drayton, some years ago. In that connection, we think that Quebec, Halifax and St. 

John should be entitled to a discount, as compared with Montreal, in proportion to the 
di5tance saved. 

We would also ask your Commission to lend its influence in favour of the effort 
now being made by the Quebec Board of Trade to remedy the painful situation in 


which the large population of the Gaspé peninsula—nearly 80,000—now find them- — 


selves owing to defective railway service and the absence of cold storage and refrigerator 
car service, needed to give their fisheries which for two centuries have been amongst 
the most important in the world, an opportunity to furnish the cheap food of fresh fisn 
to Canadian cities, and at the same time the fishermen of the Gaspé coast a fair price for 
his catch. He now gets one-fifth of the price earned by the fisherman at Prince Rupert, 
who has these facilities. Our suggestion is that the Dominion Government should take 
over the 200 miles of railway from Matapédia to Gaspé, which runs for its entire length 
within sight of the fishing boat, and make it part of the Government Railway System. 
Respectfully submitted, 
QUEBEC BOARD OF TRADE,, 


Per J. 2. Ross: President, 
T. LeVassgur, Secretary, 
J. G. Scorr, Chairman. of Trans- 


: portation Committee. 
Qvuesec, February 8, 1921. 


THE COMMISSION OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, OTTAWA 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Orrawa, October 15, 1913. 

T. LeVassevr, Esq., ; 

Secretary Board of Trade, Quebec, P. Q. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant, and 
would answer the questions you ask as follows :— 

1. Distance, Quebec to Winnipeg via National Transcontinental Railway, 1,352 
miles; distance, Quebec to Winnipeg via Canadian Pacific Railway, 1,566 miles. 


2. Maximum virtual gradients between these points on the National Transcontin- 


ental Railway against east-bound traffic, do not exceed 4-10 of one per cent. 

8. Our traffic department advises that the heaviest class of freight engines will haul 
east-bound on the Transcontinental Railway, Winnipeg to Quebee, about 1,780 tons 
net freight. 


ot Looe ke ae * b2 
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_ We are not advised what the gradients are on the various divisions of the Canadian 

Pacific Railway between Winnipeg and Montreal, but understand that the heaviest 

grades between these points are on the Lake Superior Division, where one per cent 
grades have been common, but these are now being reduced. A similar locomotive 

would haul 940 tons, net freight, over a 1 per cent grade. 

4, It is difficult to compare accurately the cost of handling wheat over the routes 

mentioned by you, for the following reasons :— 

Some divisions of the Canadian Pacific Railway are built to gradients to compare 

_ with the National Transcontinental Railway. 

_ The bulk of the Canadian wheat shipments has, in the past, been trans-shipped for 

~ ocean carriage at Montreal, and doubtless a large portion of it will continue to be 

nt from that port via the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The cost of operation depends largely upon the cost of fuel, and this Commission 

thas not the necessary information at hand to compare these costs. Tt also depends 

largely upon the volume of traffic. 

The lake freight rates you ask about vary from time to time very greatly, and I 
will have to: refer you to vessel owners for this information. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. W. LEONARD, 


Chairman. 


—_ : 
Report SuBMITTED BY THE CHAIRMAN OF FREIGHT AND TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE OF 
THE QueBEC Board oF TRADE TO THE CoUNCIL OF THE BoarD, AS TO THE Cost 

oF CarryInc WHEAT FROM WINNIPEG TO QUEBEC 


QuEBEec, December 17, 1920. 
To the President and Members of the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade: 


Gentlemen,—In the six years from 1912 to 1918, 1,096 million bushels of grais 
were shipped from Fort William by water. 


Of this vast quantity, there was: 


Bushels 

Sent to Port McNicholl, Port Colborne, Midland and other ‘Georgian 
Bay ports, for the supply of all the flour mills in Eastern Canada, 
some subsequently shipped by rail to New York, Portland, etce., for 

-. export, and a small quantity to Montreal and St. John.......... 578,000,004 
And to Buffalo, the greater part sent thence to New York and other 

Hinmiedes es eseAnOrts, TOLWeXPONii ss). ble eeu. be ce kee we 518,000,000 

Malem tartatal Of e vsniae ssid o Pee NPs iia Cee k Awee Ios 1,096,000,000 


The) quantity sent all water to Montreal was limited owing to the limited draught 
of water in the canals. 

In 1918, and 1919, the harvests in the West were poor and there was very littl: 
left for export, after supplying through the elevators of the Georgian Bay ports and 
Port Colborne; the needs of the eatsern flour mills, to feed the people of Canada. 
In 1920, we have had another good harvest in the West and the surplus wheat 
is again being exported by Buffalo and New York, to the detriment of Canadian sea- 
ports. The quantity already sent by water from Fort William to Buffalo this year 
is about 53 million bushels,* of which it is estimated that 44 million to 10 million 
bushels will be used by United States flour mills, and the balance is being exported 
from New York to Europe. 


*Later reports say that the quantity has been 94 million bushels. 
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The Transcontinental was built for the purpose of putting a stop to this diversion 
of our western trade to United States seaports, and to conserve it for Canadian sea- 
ports. 

When that railway was finished in 1916, and taken away from the Grand 
Trunk by the Government, the Government Traffic Manager, Mr. OC. A. Hayes, made 
a freight rate of six cents per bushel from Armstrong to Quebec, upon wheat foc 
export. Armstrong is a station on the main line of the Transcontinental Railway, 
the same distance from Winnipeg as Fort William is, and was selected for that 
reason. 

The effect was immediate. Six large steamships were loaded at Quebec, and the — 
Minister of Railways stated in Parliament that the rate of freight was profitable for 
the railway. 

Very shortly afterwards, this special rate of freight was cancelled, and no more 
grain has come over the Transcontinental Railway. The Minister of Railways stated 
this year in Parliament that he was mistaken in stating, in 1916 that the rate of six 
cents per bushel was profitable to the railway, and that it is impossible for railways 
to compete with water for the carrying of grain. The rate upon export wheat from 
Armstrong to Quebec has now been raised to 25 cents per bushel, or four times what 
it was thought necessary to charge in 1916. 

This rate is, of course, prohibitory and has had the effect of driving the trade 
to Buffalo and New York, as any one could have foretold. Montreal does not get it. 

The routing of grain by the lake vessel via Fort William, as compared with the 
all rail rates via Armstrong to Quebec, favours New York, as follows:— 


TO NEW YORK 


Per Bushel 
Rail Freight, Winnipeg to Cents 
Mort; William: LOee (pl LOO i a aa ee NR ee Te tee es 11 
Blevating: Wort Walliams) 0! Sica Wis Negara yo ise) eal ar eae oe ae 5 
Insurance \(marine)). On. Wakes ors tele sis aiag sere weeded er eae 13 
Mlevating’ Butlalo cc) sou te ire ie ch ice ce arabe crak Mr a en cena ne eee ce 8 
steamer: Mort William: to’ Buttalo ws) yee a. wave rates pare eee a eens 6 
Rail’ freight’ Buffalo to” INewi sYork 2h ie hoe ee oe eget 12 
ROCA ss ly Sera h ie Be tec a Ghetto ER oe ge 32 
TO QUEBEC 
: Per Bushel 
Rail Freight, Winnipeg to Cents 
APMStrOme 5 oe i Soci deyek a ae Be cde Sa RIC ae Sh ale ls ee ee ea ibik 
Rail. freight*Armstrone to. QUebeG os oes i ee ee ee 25 
153950; miles POT sR, ee Meine ee a 36 


The saving of 4 cents per bushel on the freight and the advantage of constant 
ocean tonnage at New York, together with lower marine insurance to Europe, all 
combine to make it impossible for Canadian ports to compete with New York under _ 
these circumstances. 

But the Transcontinental was built for the express purpose of counteracting this 
terrible menace to Canadian trade, and it has already demonstrated its ability to do 
so, by carrying export wheat from Armstrong to Quebec—960 miles—for 6 cents per 
bushel in 1916. . 

Of course the cost of operating railways has increased very largely since 1916. 
The report of the Minister of Railways shows that the cost of operating all the rail- 
ways of Canada has increased in four years to the extent of 57 per cent. 

But, even if we do not consider the additional tonnage hauled per train, and add 
100 per cent, to the 6 cents rate made by Mr. Hayes four years ago, from Armstrong 
to Quebec, and make it 12 cents, and add a proportionate rate for the 390 miles from 
Winnipeg to Armstrong, the through rate from Winnipeg to Quebec, 1,350 miles, 
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eule a fy cents.~ How Aen can the Government justify charging 36 cents, 
> result of turning our trade to New York, depriving our seaports of their 


hoa of the Nee 3 and depriving our trainmen of the wages they ag earn 
in carrying this grain over a Canadian railway instead of paying those wages to the 
ews of American lake boats and American trains? 

The Government should not be bound by custom nor by the wishes of other rail- 
ways. It suits the C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk to have this traflic go by water from 
ort William to their big elevators at Port McNicoll and Midland, where it is in a 
convenient position to be reshipped to New York, Boston and Portland over their own 
or aftiliated lines. 

The Government is not in the same position. Their duty is to favour the Western 
farmer and Canadian seaports, and the weapon in their hands, in this great railway 
and Government steamships, would enable them to do so, at a great saving of money 
to the people. 


eG SCOrLE 
Chairman, 
Transportation Committee, Quebec Board of Trade. 


As far as the port of Quebec is concerned, our only hope of obtaining a share 
of the grain trade, is through the Transcontinental Railway, which shortens our dis- 
- tance between Quebec and Winnipeg by 214 miles. 

It is idle for us to expect that any share of the grain coming by water from the - 
~Gteat Lakes will come to Quebec. Why should it pass Montreal, where ocean vessels 

can be had as cheaply and far more frequently than at Quebec? 

The same thing applies to grain from the elevators at the Georgian Bay ports. 
The railways may be induced to quote the same rate of freight to Quebec as to 
Montreal, but their influence and their interest will always be against incurring the 
_ mecessary expense of 170 miles of extra rail haul. 


’ WHEAT TRANSPORTATION 


Memo as to the probable approximate cost of carrying wheat from Winnipeg to 
Quebec over the Transcontinental Railway—1,350 miles. 


Maximum gerade 4-10 of 1 per cent or 21-1-8 feet per mile. 
Train load, 50 cars of 1,200 bushels, or 60,000 bushels. 


Government reports show that the cost of freight trains in the year 1905, when 
this policy was decided in Parliament, in the year 1913, preceding the war, and in 
the year 1918 when the war was over, and the cost of wages and fuel had so greatly 
increased, was as follows:—including share of all general expenses and other items 

of cost of operating: 


Cost per Load per 
Year Train Mile Freight Train _ 
LEASE See ce UES BIE AES, SBOE Soa tl a Pee a $1 21 260 tons 
LEB ER ee ee BSN ae Se ies ae 1 60 342 -« 
TER ROSE EN i Re ore ee a 2 49 Caw tes 


Z 


same ratio, 16 per cent for 2 years : ould make the cost per train mile, 
1920, a considerable increase in wages had to be allowed so as to poder to the 
scale of the United States. So if another 40 cents per train mile were added to: 
cover this, the cost per train mile would be $3.30. 

Assuming that loads could be found for only one-fourth of fhe cars returning 

to Winnipeg, the cost of hauling back the other three-fourths empty would ‘have to. 

be added. 

The figures would then stand as follows:— 


COST 


1,350 train miles—Winnipeg to Quebec—50 cars at $3.30 per train mile. .$ 4,455. 
, Add cost of hauling back 3-4 of these cars empty. Empty car weighs 1-3 

of a loaded car, but say 40 per cent. It would take 40 per cent of the 
cost of hauling the loaded cars to Quebec, to haul back 3-4 of the cars, 


empty, to Winnipeg 3-4 of 40 per cent is 30 per cent of $4,455... .... 1,336.0 38 


Boy 


Cost of hauling 60,000 bushels of wheat to Quebec and of hauling back 3-4 of the 
cars empty is 5,791, or 9.65 cents, say 10 per bushel. 


| Add 30 per cent for profit for the railway.. .. .. 2. 2) +. se. eee oe ee we ee 8 


Something might be added owing to the fact that a train of 50 cars of wheat. 
ld weigh much more than the average train figured on in the Government report: 


for this reason 30 per cent or say.. MPM RG Pree Cyan oy 
Potales RAI eae rennin Mol mtr RCE oi Sie 


ld therefore seem a profitable price for the sanveu for hauling wheat from: 
nipeg to Quebec. 


ENDORSEMENT BY QUEBEC HARBOUR COMMISSION 


\ 


The Quebec Harbour Commission was represented at thé sitting of the Railway 
Commission held at the Court House, Quebec, on the 8rd February, 1921, by: 


Major-General Sir David Watson, K.C.B., C.M.G., Chairman. 
Mr. A. S. Gravel, Commissioner. 
Brig.-General T. L. Tremblay, C.M.G., D.S.0., \C.E., Commissioner. 


After explanations had been made to the Commission by Sir David Watson 
and Mr. Gravel, General Tremblay submitted to the Commission a statement which 
he had prepared with regard to the possibility of bringing grain from Winnipeg to 
Quebec, over the Transcontinental railway, the figures of which, although arrived 
at by an entirely different method, and with very severe conditions, confirm in a 
remarkable way the contentions of the Quebec Board of Trade on Ce subject. 
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ade | re Avproxutate Cos OF Having WHEAT FROM WINNIPEG TO QUEBEC VIA 
N. T. ‘Ramway 


-Distance.—Winnipeg to Quebec, 1,350 miles. 


Grapes.—Maximum grades 0-4 of 1 per cent except on a comparatively small 


__‘Train Loaps.—60 cars with an average capacity of 1,000 bushels give 60,000 
bushels of wheat. (60,000 bushels of wheat weigh 1,800 tons.) 


Cost per Freicut Train Mite.—From Interstate Commerce Commission oper- 
* ating statistics for the ten months ending October, 1920, the cost of a freight train 
mile over large steam main roads in the United States varies from a maximum of 
$2.44 to a minimum of $1.57, and the average cost of a freight train mile is given as 
$1.99. 
The above figure, namely $1.99, covers personnel on the train, fuel, locomotive 
repairs, engine house expenses, etc., that is all expenses incurred in the running of 
a train. It does not cover administration expenses, maitenance of the line, main- 
tenance of rolling stock nor profit. 


‘Operating cost of freight train from Winnipeg to Quebec—1,350 miles at 


ly DO Nets) ct $2,686 50 
Cost of aa train returning to Winnipes: (cars empty) —1, 350 miles 

Bay: Gor AL ASE Ea Se aE Nas ect A big Ta Rey canoes 2,686 50 

Total cost of operating train—Winnipeg to Quebec, back to Winnipeg $5,373 00 


Allowance for maintenance of the line, maintenance of rolling stock and 
administrative expenses, 100 per cent of operating expenses. 
(Authority Mechanical Engineer’s Handbook, page 1219, table 6) 5,373 00 


MADPojieeel ly: @etORS gh oleh Ci A Vie, i ae AY Sec ea ern $10,746 00 


Total transportation cost per bushel of grain, 
$10,746 


60,000. 
Say 17 9-10 cents per bushel. 


$0.179 ets 


Nors—In the above figures, trains are travelling back to Winnipeg empty; as 
no data can be found showing what freight would be available from Quebec west- 
ward. It is evident that a certain quantity of freight, probably increasing every 
year, would be available which would be a clear profit to the line, in excess to the 
profit made on wheat charges above 18 cents per bushel. 


General Tremblay then adds the following observations on the subject :— 

“The rate on grain from Georgian Bay ports, Midland to Halifax for example, 
a distance of 1,215 miles is 21-17 cents per 100\ pounds, or say 12-7 cents per bushel 
ie (see Grand Trunk tariff C. K. 467). This rate applies over a variety of grades, 
_ sharp curvatures, congested track, expensive terminals and, at present, two systems. 
Tf the same basis were applied from Winnipeg to Quebec, a distance of 1,350 miles, 
i the rate would be 14 cents per bushel over a non-congested, straight, low-grade track, 
vhich is now idle. This would save shippers, the extra elevation, handling and inci- 
dental grain losses at the lake ports, also any extra for the rail haul Winnipeg to 
Port Arthur, and most of the charge across the lakes. The Transcontinental would 
come the saviour of the country, instead of remaining a burden. The /St. ‘Law- 
nce route would be greatly strengthened, and Canadian grain would reach sea- 
yoard at less cost than elsewhere, which is very necessary in the present condition 
yf the world’s markets.” : 


Canadian Pacific Railway.. .. PSE 
Canadian Northern Railway (via. Port Ret ias 
Transcontinental Railway (via Cochrane). )0: 


MONTREAL TO Winniene | 


Canadian Pacific Railway. . 
Canadian Northern Raliway.. .. .. i 
Transcontinental pisces (via Hervey Tee oe 


QUEBEC TO WINNIPEG 


Canadian Pacific Railway.. : 
Canadian Northern Railway... .. 
Transcontinental Railway... .. .. 


omy OTHER POINTS 


Halifax to Winnipeg (via Quebec & Transcontinental) . 
Halifax to Winnipeg (via Montreal & C.N.R).. .. 
Halifax to Winnipeg (via Toronto & Cochrane).. 
St, John to JWinnipes (vid | Quebec). 37m hee 
St. John to Winnipeg (via Montreal & C.N.R.). ah 
St. John to Winnipeg (via Toronto & Cochrane)... 
St. John to Winnipeg (via Canadian Pacific) .. 
Goderich to Halifax (via Intercolonial).... 
Port MeNicoll to St. John (via C.P.R.). 
Midland to Portland (via G.T.R.).. 

Quebec, February 3, 1920. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ROUTING OF EXPORT TRADE 


. 


Tue SENATE, 


CommittEE Room No. 368, 
20th April, 1921. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


The Cuamman: As you know, this Committee was formed especially to look into 

the question of export of our products from the west. At the present time over half 

the grain is going through American channels, and what this Committee wants to find 

out is why our Canadian routes and Canadian railways and ships and elevators and 
ports are not used to a greater extent in place of American routes. 


Hon. Mr. Topp: Then there is the question of insurance that is charged through 
- Canadian ports. 
*’ The CHamman: We want to investigate the whole subject; that is the question 
of Canadian routes and why they cannot compete with American routes. We will 
also take up the matter of insurance, and whether we should have elevators in the 
east or not. 
In order to get proper information we will have to have experts appear before 
the Committee. Senator Webster has suggested Mr. Thomas Harling of Montreal, 
and Mr. James G. Scott of Quebec, has also been recommended. He is a railway man 
who has, all his life, made a study of the transportation question, especially in regard 
to wheat. I cannot take upon myself to bring these witnesses here without the 
authority of the Committee. If any member of the Committee has any witnesses to 
suggest their names should be handed to the Secretary. We are all anxious to see that 
our Canadian routes are patronized to a greater extent than they are at the present 
time. 
ee Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I would suggest Mr. Watts, Secretary of the Flour Millers’ 
Association. 
The Cuamman: We are here for the purpose of getting at the facts and we should 
spare no expense. There is no doubt in my mind that there is a nigger on the fence 
somewhere, and I see no reason why Canadian ports should not be used, to a greater 
extent than they are. I think it would be advisable to have an expert traffic man 
- give evidence before the Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Wezster: We should also have someone connected with Marine Insur- 
ance to give testimony and we should have someone who is thoroughly familiar with 
the grain-earrying question. The grain starts from the farmer and is taken to the 
railway station and is shipped by rail, and the minute you go that far with the 
question you at once take in the car builders and persons who supply various articles 
_ to the railway companies, the labourers and the trainmen. Then you come to the 
_ elevators and you immediately touch everybody employed in that connection. Next 
you have the steamship company and their employees and people who supply them 
with material. This question of transportation affects thousands and thousands of 
the population of this country. It is one of the most vital questions that we have to 
deal with im Canada. The Government railways have cost about $170,000,000 and 
e have to consider that great investment and I see no reason why our own railway 
should not carry a great deal of this grain. 


Hon. Mr. Tuompson: If you could arrange to have all the grain carried over our 
own railway to its destination, that would be a very important factor. 


f a NSndt deal of apsanke to the fat fey of grain at Winnipeg 
is carried provided he can get it to Liverpool just as cheaply o 
| Once the shipper puts his bill of lading into the bank, he gets cas 


\ 


- Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool than it is from New York. 


Hon. Mr. Watson: Wheat is generally carried in passenger boats, because it 
_ taken as eee 
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EVIDENCE OF WITNESSES 


20th April, 1921. 


Mr. W. A. Warne, Chief, External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
appeared as a witness and testified as follows: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you please tell the Committee the amount of grain and kinds shipped 
from any port or by rail in Canada to the United States during the last seven years; 
presumably for home consumption in the United States? Before that question 
is answered I might say that Hon. Mr. Bennett and Hon. Mr. Willoughby were good 
enough to prepare a list of questions which has been submitted to the Department of 
_ Statistics and Mr. Warne has prepared his report based on these questions. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennetr: While it is quite true that that is the way it was arranged, 
yet I think it would be better in order to have the report start from the beginning 
that we should first have the amount of grain produced in the northwest. I think 
we should start off with that as a foundation. 


_ Mr. Warne: That question was not asked, but that information can be obtained, 
and I will make a note of it. You want the amount of grain exported direct from 
the prairie provinces. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: First we want the quantity of grain that was grown in the 
West in order that we may know how much grain there was to be shipped. 

Mr. Warne: We have a statement showing the exports of the various kinds of 
grain and showing the amount that went direct to the United States, and the amount 
that went to other countries via United States ports. 

The Cuamman: The quantity of Canadian barley, oats, wheat, flax, buckwheat 
and other kinds of grain. 

Mr. Warne: We have here a statement of all grain shipped through Canadian 
Customs ports to the United States and to other countries from 1915 to 1921 inclusive. 
Then the whole thing is condensed showing the amount shipped to the United States 
and to other countries for seven years. I have another table that is coming up giving 
an analysis of this table and showing how much grain went out by ports, and how 
much went to the United States, and how much went to other countries via the 
United States. (Vide Schedules A and B.) i 

Hon. Mr. Trsster: You mean by that going through the United States to other 
ecountries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Starting from the Canadian ports going to United States and then being 
shipped from the United States ports?—A. Yes, I will have that information here in 
a few minutes. : 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: In the year 1915, there were shipped by way of Fort William 
13,454,000 bushels of wheat and 10,000,000 bushels were shipped from Port Arthur. 
That would make 24,000,000 bushels in all that. went to the head of the lakes. I 
would like to know where the rest of the wheat from the Northwest went that year? 

Mr. Warne: There was 27,000,000 bushels came to Montreal. 

Q. Can you tell us how that came to Montreal; whether by vessel or iby rail?— 
A. Most of it came by rail. 


: Mr. F. J. Hornwe, Internal Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
appeared as a witness and testified as follows :— 

. These statements have been prepared in answer to specific questions. During 
the season of navigation of 1920, there was shipped from Port Arthur and Fort 
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‘William, Po ba together as one pool, 55,683,046 bushels to Canadian ports and 
57,746,415 bushels to American ports, nine a grand total of 113,429,461 bushels. 
Wide Schedule C.) 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: There are so many figures that all we can do to-day is to lay 
these statements on the table. 


Hon. Mr. Watson: I think these gentlemen can give us the information we require 
from these statements they have prepared. 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: Can you give us a statement showing how much ice of all 
kinds went from Montreal last year? 


Mr. Warye: Yes, it is given right in one of these statements. For the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1921, 37,058,670 bushels were shipped from the port of Montreal 
to other countries. (Vide Schedule B.) 

Q. How much grain was shipped from Quebec?—A. We have not made a state- - 
ment of the quantity of the grain shipped from Quebec. We were only asked to make a 
statement of the grain shipped from Montreal, St. John and Halifax. There were 
shipped from St. John, 9,985,874 bushels, and there was a smal] shipment from Halifax. 
We are making up a statement showing the total of all kinds of grain shipped via 
these ports with a recapitulation of all these items but they are not quite finished. 
(Vide Schedule B.) 

Hon. Mr. Warson: We should ‘have a statement of wheat, oats and barley that is 
ground in bond in the United States. 


Hon. Mr. Tuomrson: I think we should have a statement from these gentlemen 
in answer to the questions that were submitted to them. 


Mr. Hornine: If you take one series of questions marked, @astome Department,” 
asking for the “shipments in the year 1920 via water from Port Arthur of wheat, 
oats, barley, flax, and other kinds of grain, if any, also how many bags or sacks of 
flour and mill stuff, giving the ports of destination in Canada of the above, also in 
the United States both by water, give the amount shipped of grain, of different kinds, 
direct by vessel, to Montreal, also to Port Colborne.” In answering these questions, 
I might say at the outset that the figures regarding Port Arthur and Fort William 
are derived from the Board of Grain Commissioners, and most of them deal with the 
crop year of September 1st to August 31st. The crop is sown in the spring, threshed 
in August and September, and it comes on the market about the 1st of September, 
and it is dealt in from the 1st of September to August 31st. My figures do not, 
perhaps, quite conform with the question. The first statement I give you is a state- 
ment of lake shipments from Port Arthur and Fort William during the season of 
navigation, 1920, by ports of destination, preliminary figures: to Canadian ports, 
Goderich, Midland, Montreal, Port Colborne, Port MeNicoll, Tiffin. It will be hardly 
necessary for me to read the figures if I'am going to hand you the statement. (Vzde 
Schedule C.) Then I take the same figures and show them by Canadian ports and 
American ports during the crop year 1919-20; that is the crop sown in the spring of 
1919. (Vide Schedule D.) 

Then, going on to another part of the question, dealing with vessels. I take a 
statement for the crop year and show it by ports of destination and vessels from Fort 
William and Port Arthur. During the season of 1920, the shipments from the head 
of the lakes to Canadian ports were 55,683,046 bushels; to American ports, 57,746,415 
bushels, making a total of 113,429,461 bushels. This statement includes other grains 
also and shows total shipments’ of all grains from the head of the lake to Canadian 
ports of 73,470,913 bushels, and to American ports of 64,882,078 bushels and a grand 
total of 138,352,991 bushels for that year. (Vide Schedule C.) 

Another point in this connection is that the shipments from the head of the 
lakes to American ports took place in the fall of last year. Owing to the transporta- 
tion situation in the United States there was an embargo on the handling of Canadian 
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ain by trmericat railways. This was only withdrawn in July or August of 1920, 
and hhad been in effect since some time in 1918, so that during the crop years 1918-19 
and the first half of 1920, Canadian grain was handled practically altogether through 
- Canadian agencies. When the embargo was lifted the traffic was immediately diverted 
Buffalo, so that during the crop year of 1919-20, seventy-nine and a half million 
bushels of wheat handled from Port Arthur and Boni William to Canadian ports and 
only 1,367,000 bushels went to the United States ports. Dealing with these same 
- figures 105,883,340 bushels the total shipments of all grains from Port Arthur and 
Fort William to Canadian ports, this quantity was handled largely by Canadian 
bottoms. (Vide Schedule E.) 

_Then we are asked in the last half of question number one to give the quantity 
of Canadian flour shipped from Port Arthur and Fort William. I can only show 
the shipments by water. ‘These shipments to Port McNicoll were 2,819,600 cwt. and 
to Point Edward 1,212,060 ewt., and this was all carried in Canadian vessels. Other 
mill products 1,897 tons pul the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie canal. I have no 
record of the quantity through the American canal. The largest cargo to Montreal 
during the year, 1920, was 138,839 bushels of oats. That works out roughtly about 
- 23 or 24 hundred tons. I picked out the largest cargo of wheat, and it amounted to 
60,000 bushels or 1,800 tons. ! 

: Q. Can you give the number of boats that went through to Montreal?—A. I 
have taken shipments but one boat may have made several trips. The boat that 
- earried 180,000 bushels of oats made one trip to Montreal. Although she was in the 
trade all season, she was carrying to other ports than Montreal. The fourth question 
‘Sf any grain shipped out from Port Arthur or Fort William by rail, east, during 
winter months, give quantity and destination.” Port Arthur and Fort William form 
one pool and we did not separate them, but my statement shows shipments by rail from 
elevators from the 1st December, 1920, to March, 1921, inclusive. This information 
was derived from reports of the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association of Fort 
William, and shows the quantity shipped to American seaboard and the quantity 
shipped for American domestic use, and the quantity shipped to Canadian seaboard 
_and for Canadian domestic use. The total quantity of grain shipped to the American 
seaboard was 5,892,545 bushels. For American domestic use 873,920 bushels; to 
Canadian seaboard 2,987,733 bushels, for Canadian domestic use 5,902,146 bushels, 
and to local elevators 1,003,473 bushels, and a total quantity of 16,659,817 bushels. 
_ (Vide Schedule F.) 


* 
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By Hon: Mr. Watson: 


~Q. Was the embargo on at that time?—A. No, it was lifted the beginning of 
August, 1920... 

The sixth question was “the amount of grain exported from St. John, N.B., and 
Montreal, showing same by different kinds; also if any grain shipped in bond to 
Portland, Maine.” The exports from St. John, N.B., September 1, 1919, to August 
31, 1920, were 13,626,542 bushels of wheat and the total of all grains was 15,151,623 
bushels. Via Montreal 31,422,546 bushels of wheat, and a total of all grains 41,639,934 
bushels. To Portland, the shipments were 13,019,180 bushels of wheat, and of all 
grains 16,442,805 bushels. (Vide Schedule G.) 

_ The next question, number seven, was the amounts of grain and kinds, if any, 
shipped in bond to the eastern and northeastern states of the United States which had 
been received at Georgian Bay ports, or other Canadian ports.” I have not been able 
_ to answer that question for the reason that our reports from the elevators show ship 
ments only. They do not divide the shipments according to destination. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 
 Q. What is the amount?—A. I could not get the information. 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Assuming that there comes to Port McNicoll or Midland 1,000,000 bushels — 

from Milwaukee to Midland, and that it goes through in bond, is there not any way of 

tracing that?—A. Yes, that would be found in the Grain Trade Report for the season 
of 1919, that is if you take public elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. The point I 4m driving at is that not only can Canadian grain be handignt ; 

by our system of railways, but also a large quantity of American grain; do you 

think it would be possible to find out the volume of that trade?—A. Yes, sir, our 

reports from public elevators separate the handlings of Canadian and American grain. 

I can secure the handlings for the last crop year at Georgian Bay ports. I can get you 

the total handlings of grain at Georgian Bay ports during the crop year of 1920, 
divided as to Canadian grain and United States grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. I would like to have the information not only as to the Georgian Bay ports, 
but as to Port Colborne?—A. One total for the avis system would be sufficient, ie 
presume. (Vide Schedule gb). 

_ Then the eighth question we were asked, “was the amount shipped by rail on the 
Soo Branch from Moosejaw to Duluth in bond, if any, and from Duluth by water, 
showing the kinds of grain, quantities and destination of same by water.” 

The total receipts at Duluth during the crop year of 1920 were 975,264 bushels 
of wheat, and of all grains 1,118,201 bushels. 


Q. That was from Canada?—A. Yes. In addition to the shipments from 


North Portal, this includes shipments via Fort Frances. These shipments would 
come to Fort Frances on the Canadian Northern Railway. All we have in our total 
receipts is the destination; the origin is not shown. Once the grain has crossed the 
Custom port of exit, we hea finished with it. (Vide schedule I). 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 

Q. Have you the total amount of wheat exported to the United States?—A. 
Yes. Wheat exported during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921, amounted to 
42,324,894 bushels. (Vide Schedule A.). 

The ninth question we were asked was, “ Quantity of grain, and kinds at Port 
Arthur and Fort William on January 1, 1920, in elevators.” 

The only record we have for January 1, 1920, deals with the public terminal 
elevators only and not with the private elevators. I have the figures for the 1st of 
January, 1920; wheat, 6,794,146 bushels and the total of all grains, 10,845,581 bushels. 

That answers the first series of questions that were asked. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: The reason I put in these questions was for the purpose of 
securing information for the Committee and I do not want the Committee to run 
away with the idea that I want to run the Committee. I put these questions in 
with the idea of having something for the Committee to start off with. The honourable 
Senator Willoughby also put in some questions. Our idea was that the members of 
the Committee when they met would each have certain information that they required 
in addition to the information already given. 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucusy: The preparation of the report will take some time, and I 
would suggest that all these statements that have been put in should be typewritten 
so that each member of the Committee could have a copy. 


Hon. Mr. Warsow: I think you will find that members of the House of Sosenient 

will be interested in this question and they will be asking for copies of these statements. 

_ The Cuairman: When we have everything prepared we will give copies to the 
members of the House of Commons. iS 


I 
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Mr. Warne: The next question we were asked is, “The amount of grain and 
kinds shipped from any port or by rail in Canada to the United States during the last 
_ seven years; presumably for home consumption in the United States.” 

I submit a statement as to this. (Vide Schedule J). 


Mr. Hornive: The second question in this list is, “ The amounts of grain stored 
each year for the last seven years, in the interior terminal elevators at Moosejaw, 
Saskatoon and Calgary; also at Vancouver, and capacity of each, and cleaning and 
drying facilities of each.” 

We have not been able to carry the matter back for seven years. The Moosejaw 
elevator ? was opened in 1915; the Saskatgon elevator in 1915; and the Calgary elevator 
in 1916, and the Vancouver elevator in 1917. We have shown the information by 
4 years since then, with notes as to the capacity and the mechanical facilities of each 
elevator. (Vide Schedule K). 

_ The third question in this series is, “ The amount of grain carried over, and the 
_ kind, at Fort William and Port Arthur, after the close of navigation in each year 
_ during the last seven years, showing if possible the amounts stored in boats.” 

I submit a statement as to this. (Vide Schedule L). 

The fourth question is, “The amount of freight paid on ie portion of prairie 
province grain, which grain was docked yearly for seven years.” 

We have no information as to that. The railway tariffs are filed at the office 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

Hon. Mr. Wu.oucusy: There is a dockage on the grain shipped from the prairie 
provinces to the head of the lakes, and it amounts to as much as a million dollars a 
_ year. Wheat is hauled from the prairie provinces, to the head of the lakes and is then 
rejected, and I want to find what freight is paid on that wheat?—A. I understand 
_ the Board of Railway Commissioners can supply this information. 


7. Hon. Mr. Watson: Your idea is to get the amount of wheat that is shipped to 
_ Fort William and then rejected, and the freight that is paid on that wheat? 


Hon. Mr. WimLoucusy: Yes. — 


Mr. Hornine: The fifth question you ask is, “A statement as to the grain, 
whether shipped privately or by the Imperial or Canadian Government, via the 
Panama route; and the rate per bushel charged from Vancouver, meluding the recent 
shipment from Vancouver to London.” 

This information is contained in a report of the Grain Research Laboratory of the 
; Board of Grain Commissioners entitled ‘“ Report of Trial Phipments of Bulk Wheat 
from Vancouver, via the Panama Canal, to the United Kingdom.” 


Mr. Warne: The sixth question is, “A statement showing the comparative 
distances of Vancouver, Seattle, Buenos Ayres, and other main grain shipping ports 
in South America; also of leading Australian ports and East Indian ports from which 
grain is shipped; also Russian ports on the Black Sea and North Sea from Liverpool; 
i _and so far as possible the water rates charged during the last seven years.” 

; This information will be furnished. (Vide Schedules M and N). 


_ Mr. Horwnine: The seventh question asked is, “ The percentage of all American 
wheat and oats consumed within the pee States to tel Poupe ens and the 


ast seven years.” 

[submit a statement prepared by Mr. Godfrey, who has charge of Agricultural 

Statistics. It gives the percentage for the United States = Canada. (Vide 
chedule O). ‘ 

The eighth question is, “ The relative percentage of exports of flour to wheat 

from the United States; also the relative percentage of exports of flour to wheat in 

: ; in each ease during the last seven years.” 


are 


The statement I am filing with you, covers that point. It gives the wheat and 
then the flour expressed in wheat. (Vide Schedule P). 

The ninth question is, “The rate of insurance of grain charged from Fort 
William and Port Arthur on marine bottoms; and how such rate compares with the 
rate which would be chargeable if the shipper could place his insurance where he saw 
fit and the Lake boat were treated as a common carrier.” 

The Government Departments have no information on these points. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Winrovcusy: The statement was made in the House of Commons that ae 
the shipper of grain was obliged to ship it in a certain boat and when that was done 
he had to pay a rate of insurance that was very much higher than if it was shipped 
in a O.P.R. boat. I would like to know whether that was so or not. 


Hon Mr. Werster: The Dominion Marine Association are large carriers of grain 
on inland waters and they ought to be able to give you that information. 
‘ Mr. Horninc: I might have written for that information, but I thought the 
Committee would prefer to frame their own question and secure the information . 
direct. I think you can get the information at Fort William. 

' The tenth question is, “The quantity of grain carried over till the opening of 
navigation in the spring, and afterwards exported at any points or ports other than 
at Fort William and Port Arthur.” 

The amount of grain stored on the opening of navigation in 1920, April 23, in 
country elevators, western division, was: Wheat, 11,948,005 bushels and the total 
of all grains, 21,892,996 bushels. (Vide Schedule Q.) 

With regard to question fifteen, as to the depth of water at. the different ports, 
{ secured some information from Mr. Stewart, Hydrographer, Department of Marine 
and Nayal Service, which I will file with you. (Vide Schedule R.) 


Hon Mr. Bennett: A man in Winnipeg has 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 
that man finds he ean sell that wheat in England, but his price is fixed by the rates 
of freight he will have to pay. The man he sells to, if he has to pay the rates, will 
only give him a price that will enable him to pay, the rates and land the wheat in 
Liverpool at a certain price. The Winnipeg man knows what the rate is to New 
York, or Baltimore, or Philadelphia. He may go to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and ask them what they will take it to the head of the lakes for, and if he cannot 
get vessels at Fort William, he may ask what they will take it to Montreal for. 
There is no sentiment in that man. He simply wants to know who he can deal with 
to the best advantage, and I would like to ask the witness if he can furnish us with 
any information as to what freight rates the large shippers have to pay?—A. I do 
not think we can give you that information. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: There is a certain rate ruling in Liverpool, and we will 
say it is $2 a bushel for Canadian wheat. The man in Winnipeg figures up the freight — 
rate from Winnipeg to Liverpool including his insurance, and then he figures on — 
how much he can pay for his wheat in order to make a profit. If the freight rates 
are too high, he cannot buy the wheat. If he could go to the railway company or the 
steamship-company and say to them, if you will take three cents or one cent off your 
price I can ship this wheat, he might be able to see his way clear to buy the wheat 
and ship it to Liverpool. He knows the rates from Port Arthur to New York, 33-96, — 
and he knows that if he ships it by Montreal or Quebec he will have to pay 36 
cents. It does not seem to me to be common ordinary business practice that between ~ 
the grower of the wheat and the railway, the elevator and the water carrier, there | 
should be such a charge that the wheat cannot be shipped by Canadian ports. We 
have the Canadian National Marine Service and the boats are lying idle in some 
ports, not fully occupied, and there ought to be some way by which the rates could 
be reduced to two or three cents a bushel, and that would be a wonderful advantage 
to our shippers. The shipping of the tremendous amount of wheat grown in Canada 
ought to be done through Canadian channels. We ought to be able to have someone 
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re this Committee who could put their finger right on the spot and tell us how 
hese rates could be equalized. 

Hon. Mr. Watson: Don’t you think the Canadian Pacific Railway is quite 
apable of taking care of its end of the situation ? 


- Hon. Mr. Werster: There may be reasons why it pays them better to haul in a 
different direction. 


_ Hon. Mr. Watson: We do not think there is any sentiment about freight, and 
_ the wheat of the west goes the way of least resistance. 


: Hon. Mr. Wessver: There are millions of bushels available for export and I 
-eannot understand why our railways and ship owners cannot get together and secure 
the business. There is no reason why the elevators, railways, and the steamships could 
ot lower their rates a certain amount and secure this business. 


Hon. Mr. Wuoucusy: The railway companies are not allowed to cut rates, but 
he boats can fix any rate they like. They make their own rate, and if a man has 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat to ship from Winnipeg and he wants to ship to Liverpool, 
he finds what the American rate is, and if it is less than the Canadian rate, he will 
ship through United States ports. 


: The CuairmaNn: Ii we can prove that the Canadian National Railways have a 
- fixed rate from Winnipeg to Quebec of 36 cents and that that rate is much too high, I 
do not see why the Canadian National Railway, which is run for the benefit of the 
people, could not come down in the charges. 


; Hon. Mr. WittoucHry: You cannot make the rates flexible. They must be fixed 
_ for a certain period. You could not charge a little less to-day and more to-morrow. 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: They say they cannot haul it for less than 36 cents, and I 
think we should ask the Railway Commissioners to appear before us and prove that 
they cannot haul it for less than 36 cents. The Quebec Harbour Board claim that it 
can be hauled for 18 cents, and we want to know whether that is true or not. 


The CuamrMan: The Canadian National Railway Department say that the cost 
of hauling wheat over the Transcontinental is 86 cents a bushel. Experts in Quebec 
have been going over this, and this is what they say, “It would cost 17%40 cents to 
-earry a bushel of wheat from Winnipeg to Quebec over the Transcontinental Railway, 
_a distance of 1,350 miles, and they can haul a double load compared to what they can 
haul on the Canadian Pacific Railway. Train loads on the Transcontinental are 60 
aus with an average capacity of 1,000 bushels, giving 60,000 bushels of wheat. The cost 
for freight train mile from statistics prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over the steam roads in the United States varies from a maximum of $2.44 to a mini- 
mum of $1.67 and the average cost of a freight train mile is given as $1.99. The 
above figures of $1.99 covers the personnel on the train, fuel, locomotive repairs, engine 
house expense, etc. It does not cover the administration expenses, maintenance of 
_ the line, maintenance of the rolling stock or profit. The operating cost of a freight 
train from Winnipeg to Quebec—1,350 miles—at $1.99 is $2,686.50. The cost of a 
freight train returning to Winnipeg, cars empty, 1,350 miles, at $1.99 is $2,686.50. 
The total cost of operating the train, Winnipeg to Quebec, and back to Winnipeg is 
$5,373. The allowance for maintenance of the line, mainteance of rolling stock and 
administrative expenses is 100 per cent of operating expenses. That is taken from 
he Engineers’ Handbook, page 1219. The total cost, therefore, would be $10,746, and 
e total transportation cost per bushel of grain $0-179 cents, say 17- -9/10 cents per 
shel. In the above figures the trains are travelling back to Winnipeg empty. And 
data can be found showing what freight would be available from Quebec westward. 
is evident that a certain quantity of freight, probably increasing every year, would 
be available which would be a clear profit to the lines in excess of the profit made on 
wheat charges above 18 cents per bushel.” 
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Hon. Mr. Turrwrr: They say 60, 000. bushels, but the avetaceea: of a car is 
1,100 bushels. They ask the shippers to overload the cars so that instead of carrying 
60,000 bushels to the trainload, they would have 66,000 bushels at least. 


‘The Cuarman: I should be given authority to call officials of the Canadian 
National Railway and the expert who prepared these tables of the freight rates. 


Hon. Mr. Turrwrr: You will find that this statement as to the United States 
roads covers a thickly settled part of the country and will not apply to western Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Can we find out how much wheat came into Fort William 
or Port Arthur by the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Pacifie Railway? Can 
we distinguish between the amount brought into Fort William by the Canadian ‘ 
Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific? 


Mr. Horning: We can give you the gross receipts at the head of the lake by th 
railways. . 

Hon. Mr. Watson: I do not think we have the information that we require. I 
think these items should be given in wheat, oats and barley. 


| 
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THE SENATE, 


ComMiITTEE Room No. 368, 


Apri] 27, 1921. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. THomas Harwine, Montreal, Que., appeared as a witness and testified as” bi 
follows :— 

The CuamMan: Mr. Harling, this Committee was formed in accordance with the 
motion brought before the ‘Senate, to inquire as to why the grain or products of the 
west for export were routed to the extent of about 50 per cent to American. ports — 
instead of Canadian ports; and we have asked you to come here and give some of your 
experiences in that line, as we understand you have been connected with the shipping 
and export business ae the last 25 years. Would you please tell this Committee why, 
or how, or by what means the Canadian ports and Canadian lines could be adopted 
and favoured for the export of this grain. 

Mr. Harume: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think it would be better to go 
from the commencement of my experience. I commenced my shipping experiencesin — 
Liverpool as a junior in 1878. I was 10 years in business as a junior, and then went 
into business on my own account in 1883. From 1883 to 1895 I was in active business _ 
in Liverpool, especially as a shipping broker and steamship agent. In 1895 I came to 
Canada to represent Elder, Dempster Company, the very large shipping firm, who 
were anxious to develop Canadian business in conjunction with their other steamship — 
interests. This firm at that time had a large fleet of steamers, employed principally — 
in carrying cotton from the gulf ports in the southern States of America; but they 2 
had no summer trade for those vessels because the cotton export is during ihe winter 
months, whereas our navigation in the St. Lawrence is for the six summer months, 
and the primary motive behind their plan was to get a trade for the summer for 
those steamers which they were building. I had been actively connected with the 
Canadian trade ever since I started in business ; in fact we were loading vessels to a 
Canada as far back as 1873, when I joined as a junior; so my experience in shipping 
trade in Canada really commenced in 1873. Having this knowledge of the Canadian 
end of the business at that time, and having visited in Canada and opened an office 
myself in Montreal in 1890, I naturally had travelled through Canada and the United 
States, and had quite an intimate knowledge of the steamship business on the North 
Atlantic. Elder, Dempster and Company opened an office in Montreal under my 
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from Canada were the Allan Line, the Dominion Line, the Thompson Line, and one 
* or two other small companies. 

_ Hon. Mr. Cascrain: The Refords? 

_ Mr. Hartines The Thompson Line is Refords. Those lines operated at that time 
eamers carrying about 4,000 tons. They had a very limited grain capacity, and 
incipally took general cargo. The steamers that we intended to bring out were 
much larger—6,000 to 8,000 and 10,000-ton boats. It was consequently necessary 


market immediately on my arrival here to find out how much grain was available for 
hipment from Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Nicnotis: What year was that in? 


Mr. Haruine: 1895. Naturally there was: strong opposition at that time to the 
new line coming into Montreal, on the ground that there was not sufficient room for 
any more services out of Canada. My reply to the objection at the time that we 
came here was, “If we cannot load those steamers in Montreal, then the steamers will 
4 not come to Canada again; they will be withdrawn.” In 1896 we loaded 42 steamers 
with full cargoes; those steamers were from 4,000 to 6,000 tons. In 1897 we loaded 60 
odd steamers in the St. Lawrence, and in 1898 we loaded over 80 steamers with full 
cargoes. In the meantime those steamers were increased from 4,000 to 8,000-ton boats. 
All those vessels were loaded with full cargoes, and my competitors were also able to 
get full cargoes for their steamers, consequently I have always maintained that I 
never did any harm to the transportation business in Canada by bringing out 
_ additional tonnage. 

i Hon. Mr. Cascrais: How much returned, coming west? 

Mr. Harting: Coming west we got our share. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Would it be a quarter of your load or a third of your load? 


Mr. Haruine: I don’t think the average would be more than 25 per cent. These 
‘steamers were loaded from English ports back to Montreal direct, and by the end of 
the third year, we had developd a prosperous business, and had increased that trade 
00 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: Tonnage will always be available where thera is a cargo 
r grain for shipment? 

Mr. Haruna: Wherever there is a demand there are far more steamers than 
ere is cargo available for them at almost any time. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: Sufficient shipments being available at ports, your view is 
at tonnage is possible to take care of it, and would be very glad to get the cargo ? 


Mr. Haruine: So long as there is the current rate of freight obtainable. From 
95, when I came out to Canada, naturally I had to travel east and west, north and 
outh, in order to obtain those cargoes. The cargoes had not emanated from Montreal. 
here are certain shippers in Montreal, but you will find your shippers all over the 
United States and Canada. In order to obtain your traffic you require to go to 
_ Toronto and Hamilton and Winnipeg. In fact I never used to go to Winnipeg, but 
2 I went to Chicago and Milwaukee and Minneapolis, and I made it a rule every year 
to go out to those places and find out exactly what my competitors were doing through 
ther ports—that was really the basis of my business—and what rates I could get via 
ontreal. 
Hon. Mr. THompson: Was that a general grain trade? 


Mr. Hariine: Grain trade generally, but live cattle, lumber, cheese, butter— 
erything that Canada exported. The grain trade at that time was the basis because, 
aturally, the boat being large, I had to carry from a third to a half of grain. If 


grain was not available I had to fall ae on something else, nd went to M eapolis — 
and brought Minneapolis flour here in competition with American ports. In order to 
obtain those cargoes you had to prove that your route was as safe as that of any other 
of your competitors, and your rate of freight was as low, if not lower. I will illustrate 
that by only one instance. In a certain year I wanted more dead-weight cargo because 
we had no grain. I went out to Minneapolis because I knew there was a tremendous 
export of flour from Minneapolis by United States ports. I wanted to know how 
much the through rate was from Minneapolis to London, because we had a service 
from Montreal to London, to fill the large steamers. They said the rate was 23 cents 
per 100 pounds through. Western flour‘is always sent with through bills of lading. I 
said, “How much do the railways ‘take out of that?” They said, 13 cents.” That 
left me 10 cents for the ocean trip. I said, “That is a very low rate,” but I had to 
have the business, so I said I would take it. They said, “ Oh, but we can’t get you 23 
cents.” Then I said, “I will take 224 cents.” The railway rate was the same to 
Montreal as to New York, Boston or Philadelphia; and that is one of the basic prin- ~ 
ciples of transportation that at your competitive ports your inland rates were at that — 
time, and are to-day, practically the same. ) ‘ : 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: What year? : 


Mr. Harue: Right away back as far as 1895; and of course we had a slight — 
preference at that time in favour of Montreal. There was a two-cent differential in — 
favour of Montreal by inland routes; but since that the differential has disappeared, so 
that all shipments are on a competitive basis from their point of origin to the point — 
of shipment. 

Hon. Mr. Witnoucupy: There is still a differential, is eae not, in favour of © 
Baltimore and Newport News? 

Mr. Haruive: On account of its shorter distance. 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucusy: Over New York? 


Mr. Harting: Over New York, that is the reason. If you start on that basis— 
that the through rate from the emanating point to the export point is the same—then : 
you can see how the different ports are at an advantage or disadvantage from one 
another. Naturally the port which has the largest amount of ocean tonnage is the 
most attractive. New York has always been the most attractive port of export, not 
because it has any special facilities, but because it has lines of steamers to the different 
parts of the world, and you can practically ship your. cargo to any port in the world 
from New York. me 


Hon. Mr. Caserain: Liners will carry Ghcntee than tramp aiGaierae 


Mr. Haruine: Liners are obliged to carry slightly cheaper than tramps in ordee 
to keep the tramps out of their business. Montreal has a considerable disadvantage 
as compared with New York from the fact that we are only open for seven months _ 
in the year. That is our primary difficulty. There is another difficulty— 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Before you leave that at what date was the Montreal fee 
closed, at a rule? 

Mr. Haruine: The 25th of November. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: What about Quebec? 

Mr. Haruine: Probably about a month later, according to the.weather. 

Hon. Mr. Werster: And a month earlier in the spring? 

Mr. Haruine: Yes, and in the spring it might be two weeks or three weeks, accord- 
ing to the weather, which varies. Then another disadvantage we have in Canada, and 
always have had, and always will have, is the question of extra insurance. Navigation a 
across the Atlantic from Great Britain to New York, Portland or Baltimore is prac- — 
tically open ocean navigation; but when you come to Canada you require to come — 
around Cape Race, through the Gulf, and up the St. Lawrence—over 850 miles from 
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a t Naturally the Heid in inland waters is more dangerous than that 
of the open sea. That is primarily the difficulty. 


- ‘Hon. Mr. WEBSTER: What is the difference in insurance? Can you say? 


~ Mr. Harte: I am afraid to say how much, in the round figure; but if I were to 
Ly that we pay 50 per cent more insurance on our cargoes from Montreal as compared 


of money every year. 
Hon. Mr. Tuomeson: Fifty per cent more? 


_ Mr. Huriiwe: I am well within my figures if I say the importers into Canada 
ay 50 per cent more on their insurance on hulls and cargoes than they do from 
New York. ; 


Hon. Mr. Cascram: Fifty per cent on what? Give us an idea. 


Mr. Harune: Ten years ago when we were discussing the question of marine 
insurance I think I estimated it at $1,500,000 marine insurance per season, extra over 


© . New York. 


Hon. Mr. NicHotrs: So you have to absorb $1,500,000 in your shipments every 
season as compared with New York? 


ee “Mr. Haring: At least that. 


Cs Hon. Mr. Wimtotvcusy: Are you comparing with New York on the same volume 
of trade? 


Mr. Harure: The trade that goes through the port of Montreal in a season I 
estimated, the same amount of cargo we carry pays $1,500,000 more than the same 
_ amount of cargo carried from New York. 


‘g Hon. Mr. Toomrson: Would that apply to Quebec ? 
Mr. Haruine: The danger is in the St. Lawrence. The danger is at Cape Race. 
Hon. Mr. Tuompson: Is that insurance on ships as well as cargoes? 


Mr. Harting: That is on ships as well as cargoes. For instance, a steamer to-day 
will be worth anywhere from $1,500,000 and the extra insurance on the hull and 
- machinery on the vessel amounts to at least one per cent per annum on ships alone. 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: Is it a fair thing for the insurance companies to charge that? 


_. “Mr. Harrine: No. Some years ago we investigated this matter in Montreal. I 

was a representative of the Board of Trade at that time, and I claimed that the 

insurance companies had collected from the shippers more in any one year than the 
losses they incurred inside of our navigable limits. 


_ Hon. Mr. Witiovcnsy: Is it true that the extra rate that you pay in Montreal 
_ goes on increasing more rapidly towards the end of the season? 


Mr. Hartrye: The steamers—what we call the hulls of the steamers—are insured 
for a year, and the policies are good from the opening of navigation to the close on 
the regular line of steamers, but on outside tonnage such as tramp steamers that will 
come to Montreal the extra rate commences from the 1st of May and runs up to the 
81st of August. After the 31st of August the rate increases, and it is increased month 
fs ¢ after month and week after week until the close of navigation. 


uy 


Hon. Mr. WiLLouGHey : And the rate on the tonnage keeps on increasing all that 


Mr. Hartive: Yes, 
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pitte. Haruinc: No; the tonnage pays an annual premium, al the regular line is 
Patedeed for this premium, but the tramp pays a floating rate. 


Hon. Mr. THompson: Then the tramp steamer has a shrinkage after the Ist of 
August? ; 


Mr. Haruinc: It has to obtain an extra rate of freight to cover the extra insur- 

ance. Now, there is another point; the owner of a tramp steamer is not obliged to 
come to Montreal for his cargo; he can go anywhere wherever he can get the best 
result; but we have to pay, as a rule, threepence to sixpence per quarter more from 
Montreal for tramp steamers than we could obtain the same boat from New York, oa 
account of the extra insurance. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You might say what a quarter is? 


Mr. Haruna: Quarter is 480 pounds; that is, on the quantity of grain that is — 
booked up—a bushel of 60 pounds or a quarter of 480 pounds. Of course that extra — 
insurance is a tax against our steamers. Not only have we that difficulty, but an — 
owner will not send his boat willingly to Montreal for just sufficient to cover, because — 
| he has to assume risk of the navigation of his vessel. If his vessel meets with an 
ha accident the Underwriter will pay him for the cost of his repairs; he can recover that, 
but he cannot recover his loss of time, which in good times might be a very important 
item. So that he requires to get something more than the actual outlay of his 
steamer. 


- 
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Hoon. Mr. Nicuotits: The companies do not insure ships and cargoes the same as — 
they do industries, so as to cover for use and occupation? In other words you cannot 
insure for loss of time from accidents? ; 


Mr. Haruine: No. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuouts: In any industrial plant if you have a fire you can recover ~ 
for use and occupation if you have that kind of a policy. - 
Mr. Haruinc: That is never done in the shipping business; the policy won’t cover — 
that. Of course the insurance on the cargo is paid by the shippers. Export cargo — 
is on rather a different basis; it is figured on the through rate; everybody figures for 
export freight on the delivered basis on the other side. The shipper in Chicago er — 
Winnipeg, in shipping grain naturally says, “I can ship it via Montreal for so much,” 
and if Montreal is the cheapest it gets the business. One-sixty-fourth of a cent a 
bushel was sufficient to divert cargo from one port to another in pre-war times. 


Hon. Mr. McCatui: In regard to the inland rates to Montreal and New York 
it would be worth while to know how the question of terminal charges comes in. Is 
New York favourably situated as compared to Montreal in the matter of terminal 
charges—the transhipping of the cargo to the vessel? 


ine 
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Mr. Haruine: It is more favourable in Montreal than in New York. We have 
better facilities in Montreal for handling grain than they have in New York. 


Hon. Mr. Wepster: And cheap 4 
Mr. Haruine: And as cheap. 
Hon. Mr. McCau: Is the terminal charge absorbed in the railway rate? 


Mr. Haruna: The shipper buying this grain in Winnipeg, has to assume, first of 
all, the cost of bringing it to the port; then he has to assume the cost of the elevation 
i in the elevator, including the insurance; and then he has to add to that the ocean 
freight. The cargo pays the insurance; it is paid through the man who buys the 
grain; he must add so much for freight, so much for terminals, so much for i insurance, 

-and so much for the initial freight. 
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m. Mr. Wesster: Perhaps it would be better for Mr. Harling to finish up the 
end of the transportation, then come to the railways, then deal with the terminal 
ges, the method by which the cargo is solicited, and then get back to the farmers, 
f you will. I think if Mr. Harling could trace the whole thing right back we could 

ave a continuity of opinion here that would be very valuable, perhaps, without 
nehing off into all the side issues. 


Hon. Mr. Tesstmr: I want to know if any effort has been made to come to terms 
h those insurance companies, to get more justice. 


ob Hon. Mr. Nicuouts: I think the idea of Senator Webster is that we should each 
ake a note of points that: occur tous, but not interrup Mr. Harling, then we can 
ake up those notes afterwards. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: As I inderatand Mr. Harling, he says that in 1896 there was 
a class of vessels carrying about 8,000-tons that were loaded to fully 50 per cent with 
wheat; am I right in that? 

; Mr. Haruine: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Werpsrer: Or more than that. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: 50 per cent or more? 

Mr. Haruna: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Is that state of affairs applicable to-day ? 


Mr. Haruna: Just about the same; the export conditions; that is, the quantity 
of cargo that we have available is increased in some commodities, and others have 
en reduced, but taking it generally the proportions are about the same. The modern 
cargo steamer to-day—not the passenger boat—would take probably 50 per cent of 
grain, and the balance would be a mixed general cargo. If a general cargo was not 
available, then she would take more grain. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The other day we got from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce some figures on the exports from Montreal, which showed that in the year 
from September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1920, the exports from Montreal, in bushels 
of grain of all kinds, was 41,639,934 bushels; now, was the trade in 1896 as large in 
ain of all kinds? 


Mr. Harue: Not as large as it is to-day. The export grain at that time 
probably amount to around 30,000,000, as a maximum, whereas to-day it is up to 


Mr. Haruine: That is ‘the total for the season. 


Hon. Mr. Benyert: Was that export of grain in 1896 all to England, or to a 
umber of different ports—European ports? © 


Mr. Haruna: Mostly to England; very little to European ports at that time. 


‘A Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I may say, gentlemen, that this report from Montreal shows 
that there is a great variety going to different places. I would figure out how much 
went to Britain and how much to other parts. - 


Mr. Haruine: It may be helpful if I tell you the method of handling this grain 
: bu iness. The grain business is what we call an open market commodity. On general 
cargoes there is what is called a fixed or a tariff rate which fluctuates; it is not as 


that is an open market pe aa everybody competes, haa the man that can get 


the lowest rate of freight naturally gets the business. That applies not only to 

Canada but to the United States in competition with us. Consequently it is a 
question of getting vessels to our ports in competition with other ports. Now, as a 
rule, during the open season of navigation Montreal has distinctly the preference of 
the seaports; the principal reason is that our route is a cool route, and they will not 
send the grain down to New York, or Baltimore or Philadelphia in the summer time 
if it can be avoided; so that we have the preference, on even terms, throughout the 
season of navigation in Canada. But our rate of freight must be as low if not lower 
than our competitors. If we can get the rate of freight, that is, threepence per — 
quarter, less than New York cargoes would flow to Montreal in large quantities; if 
we are a threepence a quarter more than New York we don’t get any at all. It 
goes by the cheapest route. During the season of navigation, say up to the last four 
or five years the inland rates on freight were based upon the cost of transportation 
from Fort William to Montreal by inland lake carriers, because they could afford to 
carry the grain cheaper to the seaboard than the railroads could. Consequently if the 
railroads wanted that business they had to make a rate as cheap as the water carrier. 
Now if you go back before the war and take the rate of freight from Fort William to 
Montreal, it was about five cents a bushel. I have known it to be carried as low as 
two and three-quarter cents a bushel from Fort William into Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: By water? 


Mr. Haruna: By water; but if you take five cents you take the normal rate. 
Now, that is the rate of freight that has to be added by the exporter in competition 
with other ports. Naturally, when we had that low rate of freight on the lake, five 
cents a bushel, it was impossible for any shipper to ship his grain via Buffalo or via 
New York, because the rate to Buffalo by the large steamer and the rate from Buffalo 
to New York was invariably higher. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What sized boats came thréugh to Montreal from the head of — 
the lake? 


Mr. Haring: They are now up to 2,000-tons dead-weight. 
Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Give that in bushels? 
Mr. Harwina: Say 80,000 bushels. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuoutts: I thought you said the grain went right through to 
Montreal. 


Mr. Haruine: There are two types of vessels on the lakes. The large-sized vessel — 
can go to Port Colborne or to Buffalo; the smaller vessels carrying 2,000 tons only — 
about 80,000 bushels—come through to Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The 80,000 are the ones complete without breaking bulk? 


Mr. Haruine: Complete without breaking bulk. Naturally the boat that goes cal 
Buffalo is a very much larger boat, and consequently can be operated at very much 
less cost than the smaller boats; but the smaller boats coming to Montreal were onl, 
limited in capacity; we could only get a certain number of those boats carrying» 

2,000 tons, because it takes them 21 a to make the round trip, and there was onl 
a limited mabe of trips they could make, and that was the limited amount of carg, 
that that type of vessel could carry. The larger lake steamers are not generally 
owned in Canada, but in the United States, and are not always available for the 
export handling of grain, because those large steamers, most of them, are and were 
controlled by the American Steel Companies, and they only come into our grain 
business when they have not got ore or coal to carry. 


aa 
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# Ho Mr. Cnctnait Or when the price suits them? 


Mr. Harune: Or when the rate of freight is better for grain than it is for ore. 
So that you have not a regular supply of tonnage that is exclusively engaged in the 
arrying of grain on the great lakes. 


- Hon. Mr. Bennerr: What proportion of the grain that came last year, in round 
numbers 54,000,000, came down to Montreal by the canal in unbroken bulk? 


_ Mr. Hartine: I don’t think 25 per cent. I believe 75 per cent of the grain that 
ame for export last year came by rail from the lake ports, and only about 25 per cent 
yy all water route. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That would be Port McNichol? 
Mr. Hartung: Port McNichol, Goderich, Midland, and Depot Harbour. 


Hon. Mr. Wesstrr: What was the rate last year. Fort William to Montreal? 

__, Mr. Hartinc: I am not very well acquainted with that, and cannot speak from 
eed knowledge of the rates last year, as I was not interested in that business, but 

think it was somewhere about 11 cents to 12 cents, Fort William to Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Wepster: Have you the rates this year? 


Mr. Haruine: I believe the rates are pending. They expect to be about the same 
rates, probably 10 cents to 11 cents. It might be a cent cheaper; but I don’t expect any 
eonsiderable reduction in that rate, because there are not’ a very large number of 
lake steamers available. There are some steamers going back into the lakes now, but 
not a sufficient quantity to justify a very considerable reduction. 


Hon. Mr. Wenster: The competition by water will not be so keen this year? 


Mr. Haruine: They can get all the business they want, and shippers are getting 
all the steamers they want to carry grain and will probably have 50 per cent available 
to carry if we do the same export as last year, 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: That rate of 10 or 11 cents will be all-water or all -rail?2 


Mr. Harurmnc: Sometimes when they have a favourable rate of freight they carry 
it all -rail. 

Hon. Mr. WessTer: It is transhipped at Port Guineee it ean be all-rail or 
-all-water shipment, but there is no water shipment from Fort William? 


Mr. Hariine: Yes; they don’t carry the grain round the north shore of Lake 
Superior from Fort William to Montreal in large quantities; they carry it to Depot 
Harbour or Port McNichol, and then bring it down from Port MeNichol to Montreal. 
It is what we call a lake-and-rail basis. 


i Hon. Mr. Wesster: The Canada Steamship Company will give you a rate from | 
Fort William down, or the Canadian Pacific Railway will give you a rate from Fort 
William down. 


. Harting: Yes, either of them will give you a rate, but I don’t think the 
ae Pacific Railway would elect to carry it all-rail. It is lake-and-rail versus’ 
ll-water. 


Hon. Mr. WiztoucHpy: You say that perhaps 25 per cent went by all-water and - 
he other 75 per cent by rail-and-water; would the rates be the same? 


Mr. Hartive: The rates have to be the same. You see, it is a competitive rate; 
e rate is based on the cheapest, which is the water route, and the railway, in order 
to obtain that cargo, must meet it. 
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Hon. Mr. Caserain: It would be a shade cheaper? 


Mr. Harurne: It would not, in the long run, be cheaper, because there is extra 
insurance on the grain by water, which has to be absorbed in the through rate, so it: 
practically comes back to the same rate; but the basis of the through rate is water- 
rate. Now, the water-rate having advanced during the war from five cents a bushel 
to ten cents or twelve cents a bushel, the railway company is consequently making 
more revenue from Depot Harbour and Midland than before, but I don’t think they _ 
are making any more profit. A 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: Did you hear that the carriers were offering a three-cent 
rate from Port Arthur to Port Colborne and nobody wanted it? 


Mr. Harting: That may be a temporary condition, but not for the whole season. 
I think I could get a great deal more than three cents. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You could not get it now; nobody would take it. 
Hon. Mr. Bennert: I know Canadian boats that are not fitted up this year. 
Mr. Haruine: No, they are in the coal trade, because that is paying better. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Assuming that the rate was two cents from Fort William to 
Georgian Bay ports, any of them, is that about a fair rate now, and in the past? 


Mr. Haruinc: Well, it used to be one and a half cents. I don’t think two cents 
is a good rate; I don’t think there is any money in two cents. 


Hon. Mr. Benner: If it is two cents, what would be the rail rate from Georgian 
Bay ports to Montreal? 


Mr. Haruna: About eight or nine cents to-day. 


— Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then if it is eight or nine cents plus two cents, that is ten 
cents; so that it would all go by water at five cents, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Haruine: If they can get the boats to carry it.. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are reckoning on eight cents a bushel from Port 
McNichol to Montreal ? \ 


Mr. Haruine: What is the through rate, then?—I am speaking of it from the 
through rate basis. 


Hon. Mr. McCatu: You are dealing in bushels; not in 100 tons. 


Mr. Haruine: In bushels. The shippers have been holding for higher rates than 
they can get. There is a good deal of business that they can get, and the rates are 
open; I can’t tell what they are: I can only give you in round figures what I expect. 
I don’t profess to be an expert on inland rates; I can only give you the ocean rates, 
as a matter of fact. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: ‘You are an ocean man; not an inland man? 


Mr. Harutne: No, I am not an inland man. I know what the shippers tell me 
they are paying or expect to pay. , 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Hearsay ? 


Mr. Harumne: Yes, as far as that is concerned. In the grain business, as con- 
ducted by the shippers in Montreal, the object is to get the cheapest rates. Now, 
Montreal has always had difficulty in obtaining tonnage, on account of the extra 
insurance on tramp steamers coming in, because the regular line steamers can handle 
only a certain quantity of them. I don’t suppose the quantity of grain handled by 
regular line steamers out of Montreal amounts to more than 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 
per season; the remainder has to be sent by outside or tramp steamers. If we are 
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get more tonnage in the St. Lawrence it must be in the nature of full cargoes of 
‘ain by tramp steamers. At the present all the regular line steamers are full for the 
month of May, and there are probably ten or twelve tramp steamers coming, and there 
is a demand at present for tramp steamers from Montreal. 


Won. Mr. Bennerr: In 1896, from that 8,000-ton boat that was being loaded with 


Mr. Haruine: Oh, no; 4,000 tons would only be about 150,000 bushels. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Then there was a class of boats carrying 150,000 of bushels 
_ in wheat? 


Mr. Haruine: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: How was that wheat placed in those vessels in 1896 ? 
Mr. Haruine: By floating elevators. We had no permanent elevator at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Contrasting the conditions. of Montreal to-day, with its 
“ superior equipment of elevators, of course the position is very much improved to-day ? 


Mr. Haruine: Montreal is the best port on the Atlantic, without exception, for 
the export trade. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You spoke of 4,000 tons, which meant 150,000 bushels? 


Mr. Haruine: ‘Eight bushels to the quarter—160,000. It makes 132,000, not 
200,000; I was figuring at five quarters to the ton. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Soi Montreal has a much more advantageous position as 
compared with other ports? 


Mr. Haruinc: We have elevator capacity for something like 10,000,000 or 
11,000,000 bushels. At that time we only had one elevator. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: The same would apply to Quebec? 


Mr. Haruinc: The same would apply to Quebec; they have a modern elevator 
at Quebee which the Government has built at a very heavy expense, and Quebec is 
a modern port also as far as facilities are concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Speaking about the rest of the cargo that the vessel had 
_the benefit of at that time, you said there was a considerable quantity of live cattle? 


Mr. Haruine: Live cattle; two decks, generally. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: How is the trade in live cattle to-day? 


Mr. Harutnc: None, practically. They are beginning to renew the shipping 
of live cattle, after a lapse of many years. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Was there much lumber then ? 


- Mr. Harte: Quite a large quantity of deals. To-day there are no deals going 
_ forward, because there are no sales on the other side. 


Hon. Mr. Wepster: There was a heavy exportation of meats in 1896? 


Mr. Haruine: Yes; we used to get perhaps 20, 25 or 30 cars of fresh and salt 


“ 


The CHatRMAN: But there is more dairy business? 


Mr. Haruwe: No; the export of dairy products, butter and cheese, has not 
increased during the last few years. We carried as many boxes of cheese in 1895 
nd 1896 as we have in any year since that. 


Hon. Mr. Wesstzer: In a word, as you see it, there is ample cargo available in 
anada to load any steamers that may be put at Montreal or Quebec, provided the 
oes are sent to those ports for shipment, rather than given to the States? 
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Mr. Haruine: Yes, and the rates are equalized. 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: I would like Mr. Harling to give his views as to how trade 
could be brought back to our Canadian ports. 


Hon. Mr. Wintovcusy: We had better let him finish his statement, and then . 
at the end of it get the remedy. 


Mr. Haruinc: We will have to work back to that point. It depends on the 
amount of tonnage that is really available from the St. Lawrence. We have to get — 
increased tonnage from the St. Lawrence in order to carry the available grain during 7 4 
the season of navigation.’ I have told you that the capacity of the regular lines is Fe ; 
limited to certain boats. You have ta get additional lines of steamers, or tramp 
steamers, in order to do that. Whether shipped from Quebec or Montreal is a 
matter of indifference to a tramp owner so long as he gets the same rate of freight. 
He would come, perhaps, a shade cheaper from Quebee on account of the saving of 
time and saving of expense coming up the river, provided he could get his cargo as | 
cheaply and efficiently, and as good a selection of cargo, as he could get in Mont- 2, 
real. The primary advantage has been that you. have lumber in Quebec, and having © : 
lots of lumber, Quebec was always recognized as a lumber port. In 1900 we succeeded — 
in loading quite a number of steamers with general cargoes in Quebec in connection 
with the old line, and I operated in that year out of Quebee a line of steamers, and 
_ got a general cargo from the west and loaded in Quebec. | 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Why did you give it up? 


Mr. Haruine: Because the line was sold; the Leyland Line that was operating ‘ 
that year was sold to the International Mercantile Marine, and the management was 
withdrawn and the line was withdrawn from Canada altogether because they wanted 
the line to run from Boston and not from Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Wepster: May I ask Mr. Harling a question?—as you have referred 
to that year, is it not a fact that by your personal effort, and by co-operation and by 4 

bringing in the various interests of water and rail together, you were able to build 
up that export business, which up to that time had been unknown? f 


Mr. Haruine: It was really a question of going out personally and getting that 
eargo to the port of Quebec. 


Han Mr. Wesster: There is no reason why it should not 20 there if somebody 
goes after it? 


Mr. Harutne: Certainly. | 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: Can wheat be shipped to Liverpool as cheaply from Montreal — 
and Quebec as from New York? 


Mr. Hartine: Not as a rule, on account of the extra insurance that I have 
mentioned. 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: What difference would that make? 


Mr. Harurne: I put that down at less than half a cent a bushel. 
quoted three pence a quarter, there are eight bushels in the quarter. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: I think there is a difference of about 10 per cent. 
Mr. Hartrine: It would be 10 per cent on six shillings. 


Hon. Mr. Wester: I was informed there was a difference of 10 per cent between 
the St. Lawrence and American ports. 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: Then there is only about half a cent to overcome? 
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Mr. Haruinc: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Turrirr: The rate from Winnipeg to New York is 30 cents; the rate 
to Quebec is 36 cents, which seems to be an extortionate railway rate; so that if the 
railway rate from Winnipeg to Quebec was cut about three and a half cents or four 
_ cents, so that instead of being 36 cents it would be 32 cents, you could ship wheat from 

Winnipeg. to Liverpool via Montreal or Quebec as cheaply as at present by New York? 
Mr. Haruna: Yes, provided your inland rates are equal. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: It would absorb that difference of insurance. 

Hon. Mr. Turrirr: Yes, it would absorb the difference between Winnipeg and 
New York and Winnipeg and Quebec, plus a cent a bushel of insurance. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: And furthermore, we would have this advantage: there would 
be less handling, there would be more direct shipments; whereas going the other way, 
it would have to be re-shipped two or three times and go to New York, which is a 
very extensive port. From the railway point of view it should be cheaper. In fact, 
when you say 32 cents, it might be possible that 30 cents would be quite sufficient to 
‘carry it, in comparison with the New York route. 

Hon. Mr. Casaratn: But steamers have a better chance for cargo going west to 
New York than they have going to Montreal and Quebec? 

Mr. Haruna: There is a larger amount of westbound cargo naturally available 
- from American ports than from Canadian ports. 

The CuamMan: Do I understand you that if cargo could be brought to Quebec 
and Montreal you have the steamers to take it from there? 

Mr. Haruine: Provided we are prepared to pay them the rate of freight which is 
competitive with American ports. An owner will not come to a Canadian port unless 
he can get that extra rate of freight to cover the extra cost, and also the extra risk, 
so you haye to pay a slightly higher rate. 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: You say that in 1896, 50 per cent of the cargo was in other 
commodities than wheat or grain of any kind; now, if to-day there is no live cattle 
shipping, and no lumber shipping, what commodities would go to complete the cargo, 
assuming that the vessel could be filled to the extent of 50 per cent with wheat? 

Mr. Haruine: They would take an increased quantity of grain. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then would it be possible, in your opinion, for a vessel to be 
filled completely with wheat at Montreal and get a paying freight? . 

. Mr. Hartuie: Yes, certainly. The regular liners never carry full cargoes of 
grain unless there is no general cargo available. There are hundreds of |steamers 
available for full cargoes of grain and nothing else. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Tramps? 

Mr. Harue: Tramp steamers. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Liners won’t? 

Mr. Harurne: No. 

The Cuamman: And they have to come empty to get that grain? 

Mr. Haruna: Yes. They are coming now, as a matter of fact; there is a demand 
for them to-day. 

Bs Hon, Mr. WittovcHBy: Do you want the mixed cargo because the rate is. more 
4 profitable than on cargoes of grain? 

Mr. Hartine: Yes, the general cargo pays a slightly higher rate. Of course if you 
take the rough freight—lumber and grain—you might get a higher rate of freight for 
lumber than grain, but the expense in handling, and the space occupied by lumber, is 
so great that the grain would probably pay you just as well. But if you go into the 
high class of freights, such as butter, cheese and provisions, you get a much higher 


rate. 
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Hon. Mr. Cascratn: And agricultural implements. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Now, if I may resume, in your opinion as a shipping man 
do you consider that the rate will be paid to-day to tramp ships to carry a complete 
cargo, of, say, 200,000 bushels of wheat. 


Mr. Haruine: There are ten of them fixed already from Montreal for the month 
of May, and there is,a demand for more. 

Hon. Mr. Beynerr: About what is the capacity of those vessels, in bushels? 

Mr. Harue: They generally run 4,000, 5,000, 6,000-tons, up to 8,000-tons, some 
of them. They run anywhere from 150,000 to 250,000 bushels. It is not profitable 
to have a vessel too small, neither is it always possible to secure a large quantity for 
one steamer. If you say round 150,000 to 250,000 you take in the minimum and the 
maximum of the general type of vessel. : a 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Where would that ship be going? 


Mr. Haruine: Direct to the United Kingdom or the continent. At present the 
demand is for Great Britian, for our English ports, but there is a demand at present 
for Rotterdam, Hamburg, Antwerp, Spain—a small quantity, Italy and Greece. We 
never did export to those latter ports before the war. 


Hon. Mr. Brennetr: Now, coming to the big, vital question on which everybody 
differs, and what the Committee wants to know about, will the ocean line vessel, 
which has its passenger-rates, its mail subventions, and its high-class freight such as 
cheese, bacon, and stuff that must go rapidly—can that class of vessel carry grain in 
competition with the so-called tramp steamer? _ 

Mr. Haruine: Yes sir. 

Hon. Mr. Benerr: Approximately what quantity of grain, in bushels, will ships 
of that kind carry? 

Mr. Haruwe: You take the modern type of vessel that is being operated ‘by the 
O.P.R. to-day, or by the Allan Line, or the Cunard Line out of Montreal—those are 
large cargo boats, what we call two-class passenger boats—the Metagama of the C.P.R. ~ 
and the Ansonia of the Cunard Line—those vessels are bound to have a certain 
quantity of grain, because they cannot get a full general cargo. They will probably 
take anywhere from 100,000 to 150,000 bushels, seldom less than 100,000. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Can the complete grain-carrier—by that I mean a vessel 
carrying nothing but grain—compete in point of rates with that liner, that assorted 
ship, as we might term it? 


Mr. Haruna: Yes, and no. I will have to qualify my answer. The regular line 
steamer is bound to sail and take a cargo, whether it pays her or not, because she is 
engaged in that service, and they have to take the rough and the smooth together. 
Sometimes she may go short of cargo; other times they may have more than they can 
carry; but that vessel is advertised by the line as a regular line steamer, and she has 
engaged passengers, and it does not matter whether she gets her grain or not, she has 
to fill the duty of sailing. Consequently the regular line steamer is in an entirely 
different position from the tramp steamer, which is not obliged to come for its cargo 
to Canada, even though the rate may be attractive, if she can get a better freight some 
where else. In that sense the attraction of the tramp steamer as against the regular 
line steamer is that the latter is a fixture; she has to take the current rate whatever 
Thee 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: And go on the date she is advertised. 

Mr. Harutwe: She is advertised, and she has got her passengers and her cargo, 
and she takes the business offered for the whole season or the part of the year in that 
particular line, whereas the tramp steamer comes to-day and goes to-morrow. 
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same on Mee or any eae kind of grain? 


Mr. Haina: As a rule the rate on the tramp steamer has to be a shade less, be- 
cause the insurance is greater on the tramp steamer than on the other. The tramp 
_ steamer is in favour especially because it ships in parcel lots, and of course the shipper 
pays the ship more. That steamer can come into Montreal and take a cargo, and in 
one day can go away, while the regular line steamers take five or six days. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What return cargo would they have? 


Mr. Haruna: As a rule they have no return cargo. They come out light, as a 
rule, to American ports as well as to Canadian ports. That single cargo one way 
is the whole of their revenue. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Can they compete with vessels that will be leaving New York 
or any American port loaded with grain one way and perhaps coming back with a 
eargo to American ports? 

Mr. Haruine: Of course the vessels are not as costly to begin with, and naturally 
they can run at a less cost per ton, while the regular line steamer is more expensive. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What is the respective advantage of a boat trading from 
England to a United States port, for return cargoes, as against one going from New 
York, of the tramp class? 


Mr. Haruna: I say that we have got to pay an extra rate on freight to come to 
‘Canada at any of our Canadian ports. The disadvantages are what I have stated be- 
fore—the extra insurance, and the extra risk of the St. Lawrence. But it is not a 
question of choice; the owner has not got the choice. For instance, to-day there is 
such competition that the question is not whether the vessel can afford to run or not 
afford to run; the owner has got to get the best rate he can in any part of the world 
for tramp steamers, and there are hundreds and thousands of them available. If 
they cannot get enough to pay expenses they are laid up; and they are laid up by 
hundreds now in the American and English ports, because they cannot pay. How 
can you compete with a vessel costing $200 a ton against another that cost $50 a ton? 
Naturally the man that is running the vessel costing $50 a ton can compete and take 
a lower rate than the man with the expensive vessel. That is the problem we have 
to ‘settle. There are lots of ships running now and making money because the 
valuations have been written down, and they are going to succeed where the other 
man failed. 


* Hon. Mr. Wepster: It is also true, isn’t it, that the liners have the advantage of 
a subsidy? When you are making comparisons between liners taking grain at a low 
freight and running on a regular schedule of service, even if they do take it lower 
there is the subsidy or something else to fall back upon? 


“ Mr. Harure: The subsidy given by the Canadian Government to the lines of 
steamers are a disadvantage rather than an advantage, absolutely. The money spent 
in Canada during the last 25 years in subsidizing steamers was simply money thrown 
away. ‘The idea of subsidizing a steamer or a service was in order to given enough to 
open the service and develop the trade; but after the trade is developed there is no 
use continuing that subsidy. I have had this question up a dozen times with Sir 
George Foster and other Ministers. You pay a line of steamers $200,000 a year to 
operate a line, say, to the West Indies. Now, I know for a fact that those steamers 
_ that we run to the West Indies and give $200,000 to could have been bought for 

$100,000 a piece—those three steamers that were put into the trade in the West Indies. 


7 and they were no good; they were obsolete steamers, and the operating expenses of 


those steamers have been paid by the Canadian Government ever since. Tihey have 
got the benefit of a service, such as it is, to the West Indies. The service to South 
Africa, by Elder-Dempster, was paid something like $120,000 a year; they maintain 
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a service once a month, but the rates of freight that they have obtained would leave 
them a sufficiently large profit to operate the steamer without that subsidy at all. The 
disadvantage of that subsidy is this, that the Elder-Dempster line—I am not speaking 
of any particular line—has advantage of $100,000 against any competitor, and the 
result is that no other line will compete for South African service; but if the subsidy 
was withdrawn you would have half a dozen lines competing for the service if it was 
worth competing for. It has been operating for twenty years, and because it has a 
subsidy everybody will avoid the service. The same thing applies to Australia; you 
gave a subsidy of $240,000 a year, I think. The service to France has never been any — 
good either east or west; the boat simply goes to Havre, reports to the Custom House, 
comes out, and takes the balance of her cargo to London. That service has never 
been of any advantage to Canada or to France. There is not sufficient cargo available, 
either east or west, but for sentimental purposes you have spent $200.000 for the sub- 
sidy, if you offered a cargo to those steamers for Havre they would refuse it and take 
it to London instead; but the advantage to the line is that it has that amount of money 
provided for the cargo service, and of course there is no competition. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Would you have this service to the West Indies by, the Elder-Dempster line 
if you had not the subsidy? Would the trade warrant it?—A. Yes, now that the trade 
is established. At the early stages the correct way would be to give them $100,000 
and say, “ You will have to take $90,000 next year, and $80,000 the next year,” and 
so the subsidy would gradually eliminate itself. After the service had made good 
they could run on their own rates without spending this $100,000 on those steamers. 
During the war, and even to-day, I believe if the subsidy was withdrawn you would 
have three lines competing for that business, because they would all be on even terms, 
and it would be a case of the survival of the fittest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there enough business to justify it?—A. In South Africa there is, for a 
service about once a month, and Australia about the same. I don’t say they were 
not justified, but the continuation of a subsidy prevents open competition. 


By the Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Getting back to the grain traffic, is it safe to say that practically the same class 
of cargoes are available at Canadian ports as at American ports, provided they are 
solicited and put at one of our sea ports?2—A. Yes. 

Q. There should not be any difficulty in getting cargoes of the same class of 
goods as are exported?’—A. The conditions of trade do not alter at all; there is exactly 
the same condition of trade to-day as there was 25 years ago. If you go out you get 
your business; if you sit in your office you cannot get it. ; : 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Could you get your rate?—A. You have to have the conditions. All I ask for 
is to get the preference on even terms; if my customer can get a share of grain from 
somebody else I could not ask him. You can go into Minneapolis or Milwaukee or 
Chicago, and if you can show them that they can save a shilling or a few cents a ton, 
the cargo will come your way, and if it is not cheaper it wont come your way. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Speaking in round figures, 56,000,000 bushels were shipped from Fort William 
and Port Arthur to Canadian ports last year, and 58,000,000 to American ports; of 
that 56,000,000, about 15,000,000 went to Port Colborne, the rest went to Georgian 
Bay ports; now, the Canadian Northern formerly carried about 35 per cent of all the 
grain in the Northwest to the head of the lakes; after that it was free to go where 
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he could, because they had no lake port on this side ; now it is the intention of the 
_ Government to have the railways control that Canadian Northern trade as far as they 
ean by shipping it first to Depot Harbour, which is one of their ports, and to Midland, 
and to Tiffin, which is practically Midland; now can you suggest any means the 
_ Government could devise to try and carry the bulk of all that trade through to 
Montreal by those Georgian Bay ports until Montreal port closed, and then carry it 
_ to Portland for the winter, and then with their Government ships carry it where it 
eould find a market?—A. If you will take this year as an example, the Canadian 
Government have now gct 40 or 50 steamers available. 

_ Q. A serious matter?—A. A serious matter. Those steamers are coming in and 
taking the place of tramp steamers, and they are loading in Montreal, and you will 
have so much more tonnage available, and the 8-000-ton steamers of the Government 
could be employed in Canadian trade exclusively.’ I say 8,000 tons becanse the 
smaller ones are not much good for cross-Atlantic business, and they have to find 
_ their trade somewhere else. They are bringing those steamers to Montreal for grain, 
and you will have that additional quantity of tonnage, apart from any tramp steamers 
that will come. They are an addition in that way, but you cannot bring your grain 

_ to Montreal after the end of October, for practical purposes. One of the principal 
reasons why the grain goes to Buffalo is because we close in November, and by shipping 
it to Buffalo it is distributed through the American ports and is shipped all the year 

round, at least all the nine months. 

Q. You say you close in Montreal about 27th of November, but cannot they carry 
grain from the lake ports to-Montreal, say, till the 20th November, and then have ships 
placed to take it out by the 27th?—A. The grain had got to leave Fort William by 
the end of October to reach the steamers in time to sail by the 20th November, and 
always slacks off after the 1st of November, because each line may have one or tw 
sailings in November, if they ‘have the trade, but the sailings are always less’ 
_ November than in October, so for practical purposes we have to stop the shipment 
grain to Montreal after the 31st of October. 


a] 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. I think you said that the Harbour of Quebec could be kept open for a m 
 later?—A. Yes, but if you bring your grain down by water to Quebec, the condi 
is that you can ship it down to Quebec by water probably for a week or two later. 
you take it down by rail you can ship it down to the end of November, and get af 
month or probably five or six weeks more by rail. 

_ By Hon. Mr. Bennett: : 
-Q. I did not just catch that?—A. I said that the export of grain by water from 
‘Fort William to Montreal for practical purposes closés about the 31st of October, but 
it has dribbled down a few weeks after that, and it finally closes in Fort William about 
the 6th of December, but the bulk of the grain they ship after the 1st November goes 
to Buffalo, because the port of Montreal is practically closed, or is closed absolutely 
by the end of November. If that same grain were shipped to Quebec from Winnipeg 
it could be shipped up to the middle of December, and you would have six weeks 
longer navigation but the shipper of grain does not want to send his grain to Montreal, 
‘because he knows that that port is going to be closed, and he does not want to have 
any surplus grain in the elevator, so of course it is rather difficult to get what we call 
- €snot” grain unless the man brings the grain down. Of course, in recent years they 
are bringing it down and leaving it in the elevator, and if it is not shipped from 
a Montreal they can ship it to St. John or Portland. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier : 
_Q. It would be well if it could be arranged to ship it to Quebec?—A. They could 
certainly ship for six weeks longer if they shipped to Quebec, and that is the time 


when the grain is running most freely—October, November and Pees more 
freely than any other portion of the year. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Would what you said about sending steamers to Montreal apply during winter 
months to St. John and Halifax, as far as the tonnage is available? I realize that 
the question of rail would come in, but steamers might be provided in Halifax and 
St. John in winter for the export of our Canadian wheat.—A. The winter service is 
quite a difficult problem. We now close navigation in Montreal about 25th November, 


and in Quebec the 5th of December. The regular lines then send their steamers to 


St. John, Halifax or Portland. There has always been a great deal of competition 
between St. John and Halifax as the winter ports. St. John has been extremely 
active in obtaining for themselves a share of the winter business, and they have been 


very aggressive. They have succeeded in building up the port and getting lines of 


steamers, and doing a considerable amount of business for the last twenty years, and 
_ they deserve a great deal of credit, because the disadvantage of the port of St. John 
from a shipping standpoint is a very serious one. Halifax is a good port at any time; 
it is easy of access and it is a shorter distance; but any vessel coming up the Bay of 


Fundy, with its extreme rises and falls, and: the fog and ice, is much more dangerous, 


to my mind, than navigating the St. Lawrence at certain seasons of the year. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 

Q. But very seldom accident happens?—A. We have had a great many accidents 
in the past, but navigation has improyed, and it is a great deal better now, and St. 
John is handling a great deal of business; in fact the bulk of the grain in winter 
time is at St. John. You can count out Halifax altogether as a port, as every bushel 
of grain they try to ship by Halifax is going to lose a lot of money to the railroads. 
The rate of freight is based on the shorter distance to Portland. At St. John you 
have to haul it 200 miles further for the same cost. From Halifax you have to haul 


it twice as far. 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. You would save that, as between Portland and St. John, by the Trans- 
continental ?—A. It should be shipped via Winnipeg, to Quebec from Winnipeg down 


to St. John. I believe every bushel of grain that is carried through to Montreal for — 


St. John is carried at a loss by the railway. ay 
Q. As between Portland and St. John, is it not reasonable to suggest that this 


grain could go via St. John in preference to going via Portland?—A. Yes; I have 
always said that St. John has always got the amount of grain it could take care of; 


but Portland is a convenient port, it is a Canadian terminal, it is owned by the 


Grand Trunk, it is 297 miles from Montreal, and it is a good port. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. What is St. John?—A. J think it is 440 or 450 miles. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have to bring it over the Transcontinental at present; it goes down to 
St. John via Montreal, and it goes to Portland via Montreal. As a matter of fact, 
the grain could be sent to Quebec, across the bridge, and down to St. John, which 
would be a considerably shorter distance; and when it comes to a question of all- 
rail, which it does in the winter, it is a matter of competitive rates, which makes a 
vast difference; the shorter route is operated for so much less. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Going back to where the wheat comes from, say Winnipeg, the distance over 
the Transcontinental—a Government-owned railway—to St. John, N.B., should not 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


- Q. Take our steamers now, that are not exactly tramp steamers, if they were 
put into the grain trade they would be practically tramp steamers; take those 8,000- 
ton boats, can they haul wheat from Quebec or Montreal to the European ports at 
he prices paid to the tramp steamers and cover expenses? Of ‘course our ships are 
expensive ships, having cost about $200 per ton dead-weight; but could they haul 
this wheat at tramp steamer prices and not lost money 2—_A. Of course the question 
f the rate of freight comes in; six and sixpence a quarter is the ruling rate to-day. 
‘hose Canadian Government steamers can be operated as cheap as a tramp steamer, 
apart from the question of marine insurance, which is a very large item. That is 
he point I have advocated from the very commencement that the Government should 
not pay a single dollar to any Marine Insurance Company for marine insurance; it 
- is foolish for them to be insuring their boats and paying 6 or 7 per cent to an under- 
_ writer in London when they have a sufficiently large fleet to cover their own insur- 
ance. If they had a certain amount passed to an insurance fund they could pay all 
heir losses out of that and not take any money out of the country at all. Anyhow, 
_ with ports all over, and with more than 20 or 30 steamers, they would invariably 
i cover their own insurance and cover any tonnage loss. I heard that last year they 
paid several millions of dollars for marine insurance. “ 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. Who paid that?—A. The Government paid Lloyds in London when th 
should have debited the steamers with the insurance. They lost one boat, but t 
underwriters, I believe, got as much again. The insurance ought to be eliminat 
altogether, and written down to a point where they can compete. Suppose you ha 
your boats at $200 a ton, and write down the valuation to $100, which more nea 
approaches their value to-day; imsure those boats on=that basis of valuation, and 
the insurance yourselves. You could thus cover your losses, and pay your losses o 
of any premium you now pay, by debiting each boat with the proportion of insurane 
from the fund. Thoge boats come into competition with other boats at about tk 
-yaluation. Your cost then would be the same: I don’t believe the statement t 
was made by the department—that they can operate Canadian Government steamers 
cheaper than British steamers, although that has been repeated over and over again. 
I happen to own British steamers myself, which I am operating in Canada, and I 
know that my costs are more than if they were under the British flag. Where they 
get it, they probably forgot some accounts. If you take a certain proportion of the 
‘expenses and forget the other, you have not concluded anything. They should be 
complete; they should give reasons for it. There is only one disadvantage that those 
steamers burn more coal in proportion to their size than a good modern tramp 
Steamer does. They are a little more expensive, consequently their earning capacity 
is not so good. ‘ 

Q. That is, they are cheap?—A. Ours are cheap as far as that goes. They are 
ei boats; lots of the boats are good types of boats, and others are bad; in fact, 
they are ridiculous. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


_ Q. The large ones are good?—A. The large boats are good boats and can do 

od service. I believe those boats could be of great service to Canada but you 
cannot run steamers with a railway man. I don’t know anything about running 
-ailways, but I have been in steamers all my life, and I would not undertake to run 
a railway. : 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


i Q. Isn’t!the position this—that they cannot expect to pay on the high cost I 
A. Yes, 

Q. And they have to come in competition with the tramp steamers LA. Sure. 
Why shouldn’t they come in competition with tramp steamers in Canada, instead of 
chasing all over for trade? 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 
Q. There are a good many of them tied up?—A. As far as the operation of 
Government steamers is concerned, you can give a great deal of credit to the people 


that are running them. You cannot put your finger on anything very gross; they 


don’t make many mistakes such as anybody would that runs a line of steamers, but 
‘taking it as a whole I would say that the department have run their steamers very 
successfully. JI think the Government steamers compare very favourably with the 
run of the American steamers, but what I do say more than anything else, and what 
I told Mr. Borden, was that to build little steamers when we have no trade for them, 
when other lines have ships to suit their trade, is throwing money away. They are 
sending those boats on the Atlantic. I think they should be employed on our regular 


trades. They are being put on the line from Montreal to Vancouver, but I don’t 


think it is good policy to send them all over the world—to Australia and India— 
and take six months to take the round voyage. I think their costs are greater than 
they should be unless they could get good cargoes. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ; 

Q. Assuming that this boat is carrying grain to England with a complete cargo, 
two hundred thousand bushels, would it be profitable for her on coming back to load 
with coal at Sydney for Montreal?—A. You have asked me a question now that goes 
right down to it. I carried a cargo of coal from Sydney at 60 cents a ton on a ten- 
thousand ton boat, and did not get my expenses out of it. It came from England, went 


into Louisburg last week, carried ten thousand tons and delivered it to Montreal at 60 


cents a ton; the shipper paid loading expenses, and I could barely get expenses out of 
it. If it is a question of filling up time I would say yes. : 
Q. But on the question of making money 'so as to help the wretched outgoing ?— 


A. I don’t think that she would make any money, because the type of boat that is | ‘a 


required for the coal trade is the single-deck boat, and not double-deck. If you have 
*tween-deck boats it means your coal is going to cost you a great deal more to handle 


in and out. Single-deck boats can carry coal up to Quebec and Montreal and probably — 


pay their expenses, but they require a larger revenue, because they cannot be run so 
cheaply as a large boat. J 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


_Q. A boat of that kind, with its easy trimming and easy discharge, can carry coal ry 
cheaper from Sydney or Louisburg to Montreal than a tramp steamer or an outside 


steamer such as you have described?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the whole story?—A. There is not the revenue. 

Q. And therefore there are steamers that are especially built in England for that 
trade?—A. Yes, coal companies can charter at very low rates, that probably do not 
return the owners much more than bare interest on the cost or on their value in 
competition with me and others. I might explain that matter a little further. If 
you take a‘cargo of coal, it means that you have to clean your ship out. Now in 
carrying grain you have to have what is called grain fittings, to prevent the cargo 
from shifting. If you put a cargo of coal into that vessel you will destroy your grain 
fittings to some extent, at any rate you will soil them, and the time lost in cleaning 
and preparing for grain will take away whatever profit you make, so I don’t think it 
is a profitable proposition. i 
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Q, Ts ad not a fact that to your Ado wledee to- te there are many steamers that 
are not making money, and in fact many that are in financial difficulties, so that the 
fact that the Canadian Merchant Marine is making no money to-day does not 
necessarily mean that the steamers have not been properly operated, but that they 
are up against a condition of trade to-day that is general all over the world?—A. 
They are no exception; it is the general rule. In the shipping trade all over the 
world you cannot find any trade that is profitable. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


_Q. Did I understand you to say that you thought the extra railway rate eliminated 
Halifax for grain shipment?—A. Yes, the extra distance from Halifax to Montreal as 
compared with Portland, with which they have to compete on even terms, will result 
in every bushel of grain losing money heavily to the railway on account of, the long 
distance it has to be carried. 


i 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I notice you are always referring to cargoes from Montreal; what about the 
- Transcontinental from Winnipeg’—A. The Transcontinental from Winnipeg is a 
_ direct line to Quebec which is much shorter than it is to Montreal. I do not see why 
the grain should not be shipped by rail from Winnipeg to Quebec, but there is this 
_ difficulty to overcome; the grain is shipped, first of all, from the farms to the elevators, 
and it is bought by the millers or by the exporters, and as soon as it goes into the 
elevator the farmer invariably loses his interest in the grain, having sold it to 
someone else. The farmer is interested in getting the largest amount he can for his 
grain, and he may hold it for a while, but he must sell it to somebody else while it is 
in Canada. Probably the farthest it will get from the farmer’s interest will be in the 

- Fort William elevators. There is an elevator capacity at Fort William and Port 
_ Arthur for 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. The grain accumulates there in the 
winter months, and the elevators are very full at present because the grain has been 

- eoming down during the winter, and it is being distributed now—the grain that was 
gathered last fall. Whether it is wise to keep it over is a question, but the shipper of 
the grain, that is, the exporter, buys the grain at Fort William. He gets the 
- quotation at Winnipeg, probably, or at the Fort William price. He can buy it at 
Fort William for that price,’or at Winnipeg for that price. Now, he has the privilege, 
- of shipping that grain either to Montreal or Portland or St. J obn or Halifax, or he 
ean, send it down to Buffalo. When navigation is closed we eliminate Montreal and. 

- Quebec altogether. He has certain lines of steamers that are available from St. John 
and Portland; he has certain lines of steamers that are available from New 

York. Now, there are three times as many steamers available from New York or 
Baltimore—and Philadelphia to some extent—than there are from Portland and St.. 
John. At St. John we are limited to what lines? The Cunard line, the C.P.R., the 
‘Furness line to Manchester, the Donaldson line to Glasgow—only four Wises i 
out. of St. John, and there are practically four similar services out of Portland. He 
has to send his grain to those particular ports if he is going to ship it via St. John 
or Portland. If he ships it to Buffalo the grain ceases to be Canadian grain altogether; 
it loses its identity; it can be sold in the United States for milling purposes; it can be 
ground into flour, or it can be exported; but it is never exported from a United States 
port as the identical grain. It is shipped as Canadian grain, and they call it 
Canadian grain, but they don’t get a Canadian grain certificate with every bushel of _ 
it that goes abroad. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Is it shipped from Buffalo to New York in bond—the Canadian grain?—A. 
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Q. Thén how does it lose its identity ?—A. Because it goes from one elevator to 
another and is mixed with American grain. The grain that is in an elevator in But- 
falo is not all Canadian grain, but all the grain in Fort William and Port Arthur is 
Canadian grain. There is no American grain in those elevators, but when you get to 
Buffalo. you get it mixed with American grain, and it goes down in bond, say, to 
Philadelphia, but it does not come out as the identical grain. é 

Q. Would the Canadian shipper guarantee in Buffalo that his grain was main- 
taining its identity as Canadian grain?—A. No. 

Q. Why so?—A. Because he cannot guarantee that he will have the identical 
grain in New York; it may be somebody else’s grain. 


Ne 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: i 


Q. We have a certain grade?—A. Yes; but the American grades are different; 
but the grade of our own is given. 

Q. In Fort William the identical grain goes into the vessel?—A. Yes, but the 
grades you have in Canada are higher than they are in the United States. I have 
seen grain shipped from New York that was supposed to be first class grain, that was 
in the most disgraceful condition. I don’t wonder at the people objecting to grain, 
* because it was full of dust and all kinds of stuff, and that was Amreican grain that had 
passed inspection, but it would never pass in Montreal or St. John. What I say is that 
every bushel of grain, when it goes to America, loses its identity as Canadian grain; 
and that is a detriment to Canada, because the American mixes it with American 
grain. That is what the Government should impress upon the farmer—that while he 
gets the price in 'Canada, and wont get any better price than the current price from 
day to day—where the farmer can benefit is to have the grain sent to our Canadian’ 
ports, and carrying the grain as Canadian grain from our Canadian ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Can you make any suggestions how Canada should endeavour, in the winter 
months, after Montreal port is closed, to consolidate as much of the north west grain 
trade as possible through Portland—because if it goes through Portland it is going 
over a Government railway’—A. That is a point I have advocated from the very 
commencement. I say you should use Portland, because it is the cheapest port, its 
terminals belong to the Grand Trunk a Canadian railroad, and ninety-nine per cent 
of the export of Portland is Canadian, the terminals are under the control of the 
“Grand Trunk, it is just as much a Canadian port, from an export standpoint, as St. 
John and. Halifax. It is simply losing money for sentimental reasons when we do not 
use Portland as our best port, where we can compete with any other port and make 
money, for the railways. No money is to be made in carrying grain by endeavouring 
to run it uphill a few miles further. Portland is the best port on the Atlantic, bar 
none, for export of grain. I have operated personally from Portland for a number of 
years. I have elected to run from Portland without a subsidy rather than go to St. 
John with a subsidy on account of the danger of navigation.) 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. But if all our exports were taken away from St. John, it would seriously 
affect Portland?—A. No; I maintain that we are not developing our ports to the 
maximum of their capacity. St. John gets nothing in the summer time, and Portland 
gets nothing in the summer time. It would be infinitely better to allow our western 
grain to go to Portland rather than New York and Baltimore and Philadelphia—I 
am only specifying the particular port we are interested in. \ 

Q. But if the same effort that was used to build up Portland was expended on 
the St. John and Halifax in the winter months could we not build up St. John con- 
siderably, and have the circulation of money and! the disbursements of the steamers 
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everything else that goes with it, in a Canadian port rather than an American 
rt2—A. Certainly. You are putting as much business over that road as your faci- 
-lities will allow. You could increase your business in St. John, but you are not going 
to get the same effectiveness as you would in Portland. 

-Q. Effectiveness in what way?—A. The spending of money is a matter of the 
ocean steamers. Of course, in operating our own Canadian steamers, you would not 
run them from Portland if you could run them from St. J ohn; but if I could run a 
steamer and get better facilities I would rather run from Portland than St. John. 

Q. But we must patriotically look to the building up of our Canadian ports?— 
A. Oh, decidedly. ; 

4 Q. Is it not our duty to find out the reasons, and build up the Canadian ports 
both in summer and winter, rather than encourage the traffic to the American ports? . 
—A. I agree with you. 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


Q. If you speak of American ports, Portland is a natural shipping point for all 
western grain. Let us send it to Montreal; St. John has done two or three times as 
much steamship business as Portland?—A. That is not in grain. I was specially 
comparing grain. St. John is doing a good business, and of course we are getting 
over the difficulties we had twenty years ago. Your rails are better, your facilities for 
getting in and out of port are considerably better. I remember when there were no 
lights efficient out of St. John, N.B., and when there were no good lights on the St. 
Lawrence. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


 Q. Would it not be possible for the railways to give a through bill of lading for 
a parcel of wheat to Winnipeg or Fort William, so that the farmers would know that 
it would be their identical wheat that would be delivered in Winnipeg, then the rail- 
ways would take care of that over Canadian railways and Canadian elevators and 
terminals, and shipping by enlisting lines or the Canadian Merchant Marine, for 
whatever tonnage was available, would it not be possible.to put that identical 
: Canadian wheat right from Winnipeg to Liverpool on a through Bill of lading ?—A. 
The system of through Bills of lading have never been extended to grain shipments. 
I have never known any grain to be shipped on a through bill of lading; but when we 
were operating at Quebec and wanted to get grain to Quebec one of my stock argu- 
‘ments was that I would guarantee the identity of the grain from the west as being 
the same grain, and when they asked me how I could do it, I said, “simply because we 
have only one shipment going through that elevator, and it cannot be any other.” 
So I got some people in Duluth to ship a large quantity of grain because they knew 
that it was going down to Quebec and had to go into my steamer because there was no 
other steamer and no other grain in the elevator. So it was not difficult to guarantee 
the identity. From the standpoint of importer that was a very important point. 
because he buys his grain by a sample or by grade, but he wants his grain kept pease 
from somebody else’s grain. If a man buys his grain in Winnipeg instead of Fort 
William, naturally he would get a local bill of lading. I don’t konw that he could 
get a through bill of lading unless he puts the name of the steamer that it is going to; 
but then he presumes that it is going to be carried to Quebec by rail, and you eéald 
ut a through bill of lading by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine if you 
issued to a shipper in Fort William a through bill of lading per C. G. M. M. to its 
destination. I don’t mean as a local shipment only, but the C. G. M. M. can make 
hat through if it is an object for a man in Winnipeg or Fort William to have a 
through bill of lading. The Canadian Government line steamer will lift that from 
uebec to its destination. In that way it will be an advantage to the steamer to have 
rough bill of lading. 
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Q. In other words, the railway or steamship company can grant you a rate through 
from Winnipeg to Liverpool at 50 cents or 55 cents a bushel, assuming that the rate 
from Winnipeg to Quebec is 30 cents, including terminal charges, and 20 ‘cents a 
bushel from there—A. If the shipper would realize the advantage that he would gain 
by that it would be tremendous. — 

Q. Can you suggest why they won’t do that?—A. The reason is this. The man 
buying his grain in Winnipeg applies for a through bill of lading, making it payable 
in Liverpool, and instead of paying his freight to Quebec and then the freight to 
Liverpool he would caleulate and collect freight in Liverpool. If he would make the 
through bill of lading the payment would tbe made in Liverpool for freight against — 
the payment of his grain, and he would not be out the cost of transportation from 
Winnipeg to Quebec. 

Q. Why will they make a through bill of lading from Liverpool to Winnipeg — 
going west, and not grant a through bill of lading going in the opposite direction ?— — 
There must be some reason?—A. It is rather complicated, but I think I can explain 
it in a few words. Our regular line steamers from Liverpool have always been under — 
the regulations of the North Atlantic Steamship Conference; and as long as I can 
remember, 30 or 40 years, all the lines of steamers have been taking their freight from — 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow or the continent, and the freight has been fixed by the 
North Atlantic Conference. That Conference consists not only of the steamers — 
coming to Canada but the steamers coming to all ‘the American ports, I might say 
all the west coast ports—that is to the east coast of America, and competing ports. — 
Naturally the terms and the rates are fixed by the people who have the biggest pull. | 
Now, take the Cunards with all their ramifications, or the International Mercantile 
Marine naturally the officials of that line will say, “we want a rate of freight to so — 
and’ so,” and they fix that rate of freight not in the interest of their lines that 
operates to Canada, but in the interest of their lines that run to the United States— 
because where they run one steamer to Canada they run three or four to the United 
States. That has always been the case and the Conference rates have always been 
fixed on the other side, and the shipper can either pay that rate because he cannot 
do anything else; there is no question of competition. These rates are always fixed 
on the basis of the North Atlantic Conference. When the C.P.R. came into existence 
and took over the line that I was operating they said, “we are not going into the North 
Atlantic Conference,” but inside of twelve months they were in the Conference, and 
they have been in it ever since. We used to call the rates, as fixed by the Conference, 
the “Conference Bible,” because the rates are fixed. That tariff naturally does not 
favour Montreal as a terminal port, if the intersets of New York or Boston or 
Philadelphia are paramount. The lines never have recognized Montreal if the — 
interests of the ports of New York were paramount. Now, it must be paramount, 
because you have the Reford line to-day—which is the Agency of the Cunard line— 
that has only one or two lines out of Montreal, but they are subservient to New 
York and Boston, which are infinitely more important to the ‘Cunard Line. Take 
the O.P.R., which made an arrangement with the Conference whereby they obtained 
a certain guaranteed number of passengers from the Continent at a fixed rate rather j 
than compete. Now, in order that they could get 1,000 passengers at the then going 
rate, they said, “Alright, the other is subservient, and this is more important to us, 
we will agree to whatever the’ Conference fixes.” They did not fixe the rate, but 
they fixed their own through rates to western points, which was far more important. 
If they had a cargo for Toronto or Hamilton or Winnipeg they would take that cargo 
and give the western men the rate of freight in competition, because they wanted the 
long haul, and the western people have benefited to some extent on that basis. It is 
not all a disadvantage, but sometimes—and very often—it works against a competition 
for New York or Boston; but the rates are always fixed on the Conference basis, © 
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he same ‘thing Sanna to-day. see is a foolish thing that our own Canadian Govern- 
ent, instead of getting their own agents or independent agents on the other side, 
confine their steamers to the “Cunard Lines” in Liverpool, and the Cunard Line are 
ae the agents. How are you going to get western-bound cargo if your agents are agents 
a _ for the competing line, and own the competing line? 


By Hon. Mr. Turiff: 


Q. Are not the Canadian Government steamers also in the North Atlantic Con- 
ference —A. I would not like to say they are. 
Q. I have been told they are?—A. I believe the rates agree, but there has been 
some dispute about rates. I think I broke the rate last year, because I went to the 
agent in London and said, “it is ridiculous, you asking 80 shillings a ton for that 
cargo; it won’t stand the trade; but if you bring it right down to a reasonable figure 
JI think I can get you the business,” and they brought the rate down. But it was 
infinitely better to get that cargo rather than block the business, and get a good 
revenue out of it. A great deal of our west-bound business coming from England 
has been prevented by the higher rates of freight, comparatively, that have been 
charged by the Atlantic Conference. A man in New York that has fine goods to 
bring out can afford to pay a higher rate for his fine goods; in fact he does not care 
what he pays so long as he can get the service; but that is not just, why we should) be 
‘obliged to charge our people the same rate to bring this freight going to New York 
and thence to Montreal. There was a time when all the fine goods to Toronto came 
out by New York; we could not get a ton of that because they wanted the fine goods, 
and, wanter them in a certain time, and they paid the extra cost. 


- By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Assuming that agents from Chicago should go to a market and buy one or two 
‘millions of bushels of grain, are there men in England who have the grain in lots of 
one, two and five million bushels and take it over there at any time they can place it 

there?—A. The shippers now are invariably the agents of London concerns. We 
have very few grain exporters in Canada. There are in Winnipeg agents of big 
firms that will buy 50 million bushels over the year if they can get it. 

Q. Would it be possible, now that Canada owns the Canadian Northern Railway 
and a line of steamers, to give a through rate to Great Britain either from Montreal 
or Quebec or Portland, so that there would be no loss of identity of the grain?—A. ~ 
Yes; I think they would prefer it as a matter of fact. It is a singular fact that 

- years ago we had in Montreal ten or twelve shippers, but to-day we have only one or 
two, and in fact those are in and out—they are not in very often—but they come in 
occasionally and bill a few loads of grain; but if we want to buy grain to-day we 
go down to New York and get the agent of one of the big English companies. Nearly ’ 
all the grain is picked up by the representatives, not in Montreal, but in New York, 

of those companies, who telephone to one firm, and one firm has booked up 75 per cent 
of all the grain that is exported and gets a small percentage, but he is not an exporter. 

Q. Then Canada, owning those railways in the west, and being able to fix a low 

rate to the head of the lakes, and get what available shipping there is, if they get it 
at lake ports on the Georgian Bay during the operating season, let it freeze in, and 
let the vessels there hold it, which would dispense with the elevators, then, having 
their lines to Montreal and Quebec until navigation is closed, could they help to get 

a really close-cut rate for shipping from Portland, which has a Canadian railway, 

-too?—it may be sentiment, but Canada owns the Portland division, the same as the 

Canals?—A. It does not make any difference so long as you can make it attractive 

to the shipper. He is the importer both in England and on the continent, and they 
have representatives that buy the grain, and when they buy the grain they get 
instructions whether it is to go to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, or wherever else it is 
to go. 
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Q. Then, take the big buyer in England of from one to five mil bushels of 
grain, can he hope to get as close a rate from the head of the lake, or ‘front any point 
west, through to England by a thoroughly Canadian system as if he took it to Buffalo 
and then over different railways and ship companies?—A. I think he would prefer it 
every time. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Would it not be to the advantage of the farmer as well as to the people of 
Canada that a system of through rates might be arranged and enforced so that Canada 
would benefit by the through railways, through their harbours and through their 
steamers, for the carrying of this grain?—A. Yes; I think that every fraction of a 
cent that you can save in the cost of transportation, either on the railways or on the 
ocean, is going to benefit the Canadian farmer, because it comes right back to him. 
It ‘is a question of the cost of transportation, and that of course affects the amount 
that he is to receive. I maintain that even a cent a bushel or half a cent a bushel 
saving by making our Canadian routes the cheapest would not only make it cheapest 
to maintain them, but if we can handle this grain in Canada why should we let it go 
down to the States? ‘I think we can handle a great deal more, and I don’t think it 
would be detrimental to the country even if we lose a little by the railway and by 
having the steamers on both sides of the Atlantic. If you want to ship the grain you 
can ship it not only from St. John and Halifax, but also Vancouver. I have always 
been a very strong advocate of the shipment of grain to Vancouver. Ten years ago I 
wanted to go to Vancouver to start business there, because it was only 700 miles to 
the west, and all the year round, and having the advantage of the Panama Canal, but 
they would not build an elevator. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Assume that two boats are put in commission for the whole season for carrying 
grain from the head of the lake, one carrying grain for export to England all summer 
through, or when it is available, and then by rail; the other one being placed for 
shipment to Georgian Bay ports; the one that plies between Fort William and 
Georgian Bay ports will make two trips in comparison with those at Buffalo, on 
account of the detour?—A. Yes, I remember it quite well. 

Q. In the fall of the year not only is there a delay to the boat for Buffalo on 
account of the slowing down from Sarnia to Detroit by the narrow channel, but 
by reason of fogs and all that sort of thing, big fleets are held up there altogethen?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever heard the difference—I think they make three trips as against 
two?—A. Yes, I have not only heard it but I have done it myself, because I started a 
line of lake steamers one season that ran from Depot Harbour to Fort William in 
preference to running to Montreal and Quebec on those steamers. 

Q. And it proved itself?—A. Well, it stands to reason; it is very siinile for you 
or anyone else; you have the distance from Fort William to the Soo and from the 
Soo to Midland or Depot Harbour, which is a fixed distance, and which can be made, 
say, within 24 and 48 hours; and you have only to go through one lock, and you have 
the open lake from Fort William to the Soo, and the open lake—except the St. Mary 
River—from the Soo to the Georgian Bay port. A boat that comes down to Port 
Colbourne has got to come through the Detroit River. Now, the delay and the danger 
of coming through there lengthens the time of the boat; she cannot go full speed; the 
result is that the time is longer in making that voyage. If she wants to make the 
maximum number of voyages she will naturally go where there is the least resistance. 
The boat that comes through to Montreal, when she leaves Port Colbourne, comes 
through the Canals, which takes her nearly as long to come down to Montreal from 
Port Colbourne as it does to come down to Port Colbourne, because she is eanalling 
nearly all the time. 
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By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
QQ. How would the rates compare?—A. The rate from Port Colbourne and 
Georgian Bay route ports are generally about the same; it used to be one and a half 
cents to Depot Harbour and to Midland and one and a half cents to Buffalo. The 
reason why it was profitable to ship to Buffalo instead of to Depot Harbour was that 
you had a west-bound cargo of coal on the inland route from Buffalo and New York | 
to Depot Harbour to Montreal, or practically the same, so they had to compete, and 
the same rate on freight or corn, it used to be one and a half or two cents to Depot 
Harbour, and a very much larger boat can discharge there. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


’ Q. Assuming that a month later than now we were at Detroit, what proportion 
of the vessels going up would be carrying coal?’—A. I could not answer that question 
at all; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the export. 
Q. Is it a fact that the big fellows of the steel trusts do not hold back at all, 

so that there is not much with return freight?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Has it not been a reason that they can make three trips from a given point in 
Lake Huron as against Buffalo?—A. I think it is quite feasible, quite practicable. 

_ Q. I noticed in a clipping on Saturday that a ship went down from Fort William 
to Port Colbourne in 29 hours; figuring it to Midland it would be very much less ?— 


A.. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. I would like to hear about the Panama route?—A. I am very strongly in 
favour of the Panama route from the west, and always have been. I believe that the 
Panama Canal is going to open up our West, and that we have not taken advantage of 
it. Unfortunately the war came on just at the time that the Canal was developed; 
but I went out to the far east for the Grand Trunk in 1910 and made a report on the 

Pacific trade, and also the progress of navigation via the Panama Canal. I think 
that if Prince Rupert were developed and had elevator facilities, and Vancouver, 
that we would be able to handle a large portion of our grain, particularly in the 
winter months, via that route, that now goes via Buffalo, as cheaply. It has to be 
as cheap, otherwise the business would not go that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


Q. I understand that a large cargo of babe ¢ was shipped via the Panama Canal 
from Vancouver quite lately, contrary to the views of many that wheat could not be 
shipped in bulk on account of the warm water affecting it?—A. Yes, there was 
an account of a steamer that left Vancouver and delivered a cargo in London in five 
or six weeks, and there was a splendid lunch given on the steamer, and they were 
: congratulating themselves on having carried grain from Vancouver via the Panama 
— . Canal in forty or fifty days. It reminded me of my first day in business in 1873, 
when a sailing vessel came from San Francisco with a cargo of grain in 120 days 
and delivered it in Liverpool; that was over forty years ago. We are somewhat 
_ behind the times when we question the feasibility of shipping grain via Panama, 
when forty years ago we were shipping grain in sailing vessels around the Cape. 

‘ Q. Was that grain in bulk?—A. In bags, and there is more heat in bags than 
in bulk grain. That vessel came around Cape Horn, I remember; it was my first 
recollection, of the Glory of the Seas coming in. I saw that vessel discharge her 
cargo in 1873; and yet it took us till last year to decide whether it was possible to 
_ ship grain via Vancouver. But, mind you, that vessel not only went to Vancouver, 
but from Vancouver to San Francisco, and from San Francisco to New York and 
some other ports, instead of making a direct passage in thirty days; I think rae was 
thirty-five or forty days on the passage. It is possible to make our voyage im thirty 
days, and the longer the voyage the better the shipowner likes it, because we can 
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carry freight cheaper, in proportion, for 6,000 miles than for 3,000 miles. We have a 
fleet of Canadian steamers that are technically adapted for west coast shipping via 
Panama Canal, and there is no reason why our grain should come 1,500 miles when 
it can go 700 miles west and be carried across by our own steamers. Someone may 
ask what would be the advantage of service from Vancouver. They say you cannot 
move trade. As a matter of fact, if you can cheapen trade, reduce the cost of ship- 
ping, the shipper does not care whether it is Vancouver or New York or Hudson 
Bay. If there is any one scheme on which the Canadian Government have wasted 
money it is the Hudson Bay. I had somthing to do with that, too. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: : 
Q. Suppose a cargo were ‘shipped by the Panama route, what would be the 
prospect of return cargoes?—A. There would not be very much return cargoes, but — 
if you could ship your cargo from Montreal to Edmonton all-rail, charging a very 
high rate for that long haul, you could surely send it from Vancouver to Edmonton — 
on the short haul and deliver it at Edmonton at a less price than you could via 
Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What is your knowledge of movement of grain where the Grand Trunk and 
C.P.R. brought grain from the upper lakes—the volume in bushels? When the 
Kansas wheat comes in, and the corn is moving rapidly, the Grand Trunk and C.P.R. 
could give a better rate to bring it through the lake ports to Chicago and then dis- 
tribute it to the eastern states—A. The Grand Trunk always had the advantage 
over the C.P.R. in that respect. 

Q. Did: that mean a large volume of trade?—A. Yes, but then they distributed 
it over their own lines; they have the Central Vermont and lines in the east, so that 
they were a favourable tat in that business. 

Q. Were they in a favourable position for Buffalo?—A. Yes. 

Q. In view of the statement that one-fifth of the labouring men in Canada are 
employed on the railways that trade would be advantageous in that respect, even — 
if we lose it in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. At the risk of repeating the question, can you give us an idea of what the 
Canadian wheat shipped by all-Canadian route is worth at a premium in Liverpool 
compared with grain shipped through American ports’—A. I made that point very 
strong, that by retaining the Canadian grain through Canadian ports the shippers, 
the importers, always prefer our routes, and will give our wheat the preference, and 
in time I believe even pay more. 

Q. Will you say how much?—A. I won’t say how much, but he will take it [ 
even terms at any time. 

Q. Some years ago I found that the Liverpool grain exchange would nocd : 
‘Canadian grading, and was told by one of the largest shippers in England, “You 
have a man in Canada named Davie Horn, and his certificate is A-1 in Lloyds.”— 
A. Absolutely 

Q. And this man added, “We will buy Canadian grain on Canadian pcan 
certificate, and we never have had any trouble, but we have to inspect grain routed 
through American ports?”—A. They know what they are getting when they buy on 
Canadian inspection, but they don’t know what they are getting when they buy on 
American inspection. 


. 


After discussion, it was decided to investigate railway rates on freight, calling 
Mr. Hayes, Mr. Vaughan, both of the Canadian National Railways, Mr. Scott and 
others. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o'clock until 8 o’clock p.m. 
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EVENING SESSION 


The Committee resumed at § p.m. on Wednesday, April 27th, in Room 368. 


- The Cuairman: Mr. Hayes, Traffic Manager of the Canadian Walional Railway, 
will be here next week, and he would prefer to wait till next week, when he will have 
_ perhaps better information to give us. He suggests that we Randa also invite a man 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway and one from the Grand Trunk; he mentioned 
Mr. McInnes of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Mr. Dalrymple of the Grand 
- Trunk. 

Hon. Mr. MoCout: Mr. Hayes suggested that we call Mr. Crerar, who had per- 
: haps more knowledge of western conditions. 


The CHamman: That is about transportation. Mr. Crerar might be very valu- 
_ able. I was speaking of rates, and Mr. Hayes suggested those names on that subject. 


- Hon. Mr. McCot: I think we should havea grain expert—a man who is dealing’ 
_ with grain every day in the grain markets of the world—if such a man could be found. 


The Cuamman: I think we will get those three railwiy men on Wednesday of 

next week at 10.30, then you might call whoever you wish. On the request of Mr. 
Tessier, I intend to get Mr. J. G. Scott, of Quebec, ag he is very well versed in har- 
bour and railway matters. Now I suppose you will all like to hear Mr. Harling fur- 
ther on this quéstion. 


THomaAS Haruna, recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. We deferred the question of Marine insurance, and you were to give us some 
information on that; then there was the question of grain elevators and terminal 
facilities generally, whether they were sufficient for handling ocean steamers. Per- 
haps you might deal with insurance first?—A. The question of Marine Insurance has 
always been a very sore point in the St. Lawrence shipping trade, and for quite a 
_ number of years agitations have been started in favour of obtaining a reduction in the 
- rates from Lloyds, in London, who control the Marine Insurance practically of the 
world. All our steamers belonging to the different lines are sured either at Lloyds 
at London or by the Marine Insurance Companies. There is a distinction between 
them and Lloyds. Lloyds are private underwriters, individual underwriters, and the 
companies are doing the same business, but as companies. They insure the vessels 
- and the cargoes practically all over the world, and their rates are the basis of Marine 
Insurance rates everywhere. In New York during the last few years quite a number 
of new companies were’ formed and they are insuring American ships and American 
cargoes. Their rates are based upon Lloyds rates. As I explained this morning, 
while the Marine Insurance on the steamers, themselves are what are called annual 
_ policies, that is to say, the ship is insured from a specific date for the whole year 
-round—usually from the 18th February to the 18th February of the following year— 
the rate on the steamer is fixed from a base rate which includes all the world over in 
what we might call favoured localities, that is, ports that are well known and con- 
sidered to be sate for navigation purposes of the ordinary type of vessels. Then there 
are exceptions. For instance, in the ‘St. Lawrence a higher rate is charged on every 
‘vessel trading through the St. Lawrence, because it is considered an undesirable risk. 
In Montreal we have always endeavoured to prove that we ought not to be outside of 
the range of the ordinary policy. We have made that point, and the reply of the 
underwriters has invariably ‘been, ‘‘ When you can show us that the accidents in the 
St. Lawrence prove that the navigation is safe, then we will reduce our rates of insur- 
ance.” As a matter of fact, during the last 20 or 25 years we have spent, I suppose, 
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$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 in improving the navigation of the St. Lawrence; and 
every recommendation made by the underwriters has been carried out by the Cana- 
dian Government at their own expense; yet the underwriters have never made any 
substantial concession off the extra rates which they charge for the St. Lawrence, 
even up to the present time. 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 

Q. How do they explain that?—A. They claim that the risk of fogs and ice in 
the early part of the year and also in the late fall makes navigation dangerous. N ow, 
we have not lost a steamer in the St. Lawrence limits—total loss—for some time; but 
unfortunately there have been losses outside of Halifax and outside of St. John. But 


the navigation of the ‘St. Lawrence from Father Point to Montreal has been made as 4 


safe as it is possible to make it. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What about the collision of the Empress of Ireland?—A. That was below 


Quebec. That was-a pure accident—an ‘accident that might have occurred anywhere. 

Q. Has there been amy since then?—A. Practically none. There have been minor 
accidents, but no serious accidents. The suggestion made by the underwriters in the 
early days—I am going back now quite a number of years—was that our lighting was 
insufficient. It was; but that has been absolutely remedied. Our buoying system was 
inferior; that has been remedied. Night navigation between Montreal and Quebec, 
which was considered impracticable 20 years ago, is now in full use, and ship captains 
will navigate the river between Montreal and Quebec by night as well as by day. All 
that has been done at the expense of the country, without any corresponding reduc- 
tion in insurance rates. Some ten years ago when Mr. Brodeur was Minister: of 
Marine, and Mr. George Washington Stephens was the Chairman of the Harbour 
Board, an effort was made to induce the underwriters to make some concession. Mr. 
Stephens spent some considerable time in London, and Mr. Brodeur was in London 
at the same time. We interviewed the Committee of Lloyds, but we were never able 
to make any progress. However, I think the blame is our own rather than the under- 
writers’ because if you tackle a subject and then drop it of course naturally the under- 
writers are not going to make any move. The move should have been made on this 
side, but no continuous effort has ever been made. Naturally it is a technical subject, 
and there are very few professional shipping men, even, who understand the Marine 
Insurance question and who can answer the questions put to them by Lloyds. Mr. 
Brodeur and Mr. Stephens and I thought that question out, and I made this sug- 
gestion: J claimed that the extra Marine Insurance rates charged upon Canadian 
shipping and Canadiaan cargo was more than sufficient to pay the losses at any time 
during the season of navigation, and that they were really making a profit of the 
excess rates. It was a very difficult thing to estimate what those premiums of insur- 
ance amounted to, because it is not a fixed rate; the rate varies according to the com- 
modity and according, to the time of year; but I took a valuation of all the steamers 
in the regular line and put down what I considered would be the amount to cover the 
premiums that the steamship owners themselves paid. Then I took the value of the 
export cargo as a basis of the rate that would be paid on the cargo—of course the 
valuation for insurance is based upon that value—and I took the average rate on 
that cargo as a basis for calculating what premium that cargo represented ‘would cost. 
Allowing an ample margin, I figured out that we were at that time paying something 
like $1,500,000 more than the losses amounted to in a year. Naturally the under- 
writers would not accept my figures, but there were no other figures available, and I 
don’t know that anybody else ever tackled the subject from that standpoint. It is a 
question of payment for sérvices, mainly. The underwriters say, “ We are entitled to 
2 per cent or more on the steamers, and we are entitled to a fluctuating rate.” The 
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Ssue was this—that where they would charge a rate to a merchant all the year round 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia or any port, and give them a floating policy, 
and permission to ship by any steamer or line of steamers, that policy was good for all 
_ the cargo that was shipped at any time, almost to any value, whereas in Canada there 
are very few companies that have got the rate even for the whole season. For instance, 
they may have a rate that will run from May to the end of July or August, or they 
may have an average rate over the season; but if they take the average rate over the 
season I think I am within the mark if I say that the premium is 50 per cent more, 
on the average, than it is out of New York under the most favourable conditions. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: i 

- Q. What is the percentage of increase over what we call the normal rate when the 
vessel plies up the St. Lawrence?—A. When we pay the base rate out of the syndicate, 
___ of 6 per cent, we pay 2 per cent more if we exclusively deal in St. Lawrence. I am now 
4 — paying 9 per cent insurance on a steamer trading between Sydney and Montreal 
because she makes two or three voyages a month when she is running in that trade. 
That vessel alone pays on her valuation $20,000 or rue 000 for the season’s navigation, 
extra insurance, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Extra?—A. Extra. 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 


Q. What do you mean by extra insurance?—A. The extra premium that is charged 
over the base. Take a steamer that wants to travel all over the world. We will insure 
that vessel for 6 per cent; but if that vessel enters the St. Lawrence or any Canadian 
port, she is entitled to pay an extra rate. If she makes one voyage to the St. Law- 
rence and does not come again they will probably charge her one-half of one per cent 
for that special trip. If she makes a voyage after the 1st of October it will be one per 
- eent for one single trip. If she is trading during the whole season up to the close of 

navigation, it is two per cent on her value. That is quite a large amount, for of course 
_ the value of a steamer is very considerable. A 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Is there any reason why there is no united effort to get our basic insurance 
e on a more equitable footing ?—A. It is a question of effort. No one has ever tackled 
the subject with a view to securing it. We have all kinds of plans from shippers and 
- merchants, and J have had them from shipowners, and have thought this question out 
myself, but there has never been any decided effort to abate the disadvantages. 

is Q. In the interests of the Canadian trade could not the Government, be asked to 
co-operate, take some part?—A. Yes. Mr. Brodeur at that time went with us to 
Lloyds, and he naturally had not studied the subject and could not discuss it very well. 
Sak old him, “ When your accidents are reduced, then we will reduce the insur- 
“ance.” We were “But, gentlemen, we have done exactly what you have asked us to 
do in the way of buoying and lighting; is there anything else you can suggest that we 
should do?’—and they had to admit there was nothing to suggest whereby we could 
improve the navigation. The only think they suggested we might do was to dispel 
the fog and the ice, and thus make the navigation safe. 

— Q. From your experience the record of the Canadian traffic - is fairly free 
- to-day from those difficulties that may have existed some years ago?—A. Oh, yes, | 
absolutely. 

Q. Therefore the matter ought to be taken up?—A. 25 years ago, when I 
“made three total losses in one year in Canada, there. was some justification for it, 
but at that time our lighting system was inefficient, and our buoying system was 
very inefficient, hit antag now it is as good as it can be made. 


« 


Q. The “cee eee has subsidized a wrecking cm er compa 
Lawrence; now, with that efficient method which they have for raising steamers to- 
day, stinaid not that assist?—A. Absolutely, yes. 

Q. As I understand it, there are no serious black marks boat the St. Lawrence 
route for the last few years?’—A. Actually you can go back nearly ten years. 

Q. The old steamers that got on the rocks were all successfully floated and brought q 
in to the harbour?—A. There was a complaint made years ago that we had no efficient 
appliances for handling a vessel when she went ashore. Now, the plant that was 
available was Davies’ plant in Quebec. Davies’ had a very good wrecking steamer 
called the “Lord Stanley”, and she went down to any vessel that was in trouble, but. 
it took a® week to get the vessel down to the wrecked steamer from Quebec, say, to the 

Straits of Belle Isle, or the steamer that was ashore in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. There were no wrecking appliances below Quebec. It was suggested that we 
should have one at Gaspe. There is another wrecking plant now at Sydney, that serves 
the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coast. I always held in the early days that 
those salvage vessels should have been maintained entirely at the expense of the 
Government; that we should not be compelled to make a bargain with them for $500 
a day when they were working and $250 a day when they were not working, and so on; 
it was a private interest. ; 

By Hon. Mr. Bennett: Where is the plant kept?—A. Two at Quebec, and one ah 
Sydney. 

Q. That is a subsidized company ?—A. One is Sui: 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. Have the shipping-men or the Government presented this matter to Lloyds 
since the occassion you referred to?—A. No, I don’t think it has been actively 
discussed since about ten years ago—I cannot give you off-hand just the year we were 
over, but there was a record-at that time, when Mr. Stephens and Mr. Brodeur and _ 
I were in London and discussed the matter fully. 


‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Is the cargo rate the same as the rate on the hull?—A. No, the cargo rate 
is so many cents per $100. The insurance on the steamer is valued at pounds sterling, 
that is the English boats. The theory is the same, that is, the rate per cent, but on a 
the English vessels it is per cent on the 100 pounds, whereas in Canada the insurance 
is per cent on the $100. 


By Hon. Mr. McColl: ‘ 


Q. How mueh will the extra insurance cost on a bushel of wheat, /based on the 
annual premium and the average number of trips the vessels would make each season? 
—A. It is only a fraction. 

Q. How much does it add to the cost of transportation per sas of wheat? 
—A. It is only a fraction of a cent per bushel, if yon take it down to a bushel, because 
it is $100 worth. If you take grain at $100, at a dollar a bushel, that would be in 
round numbers 100 bushels, and the extra rate on a bushel would be a very small 
fraction of a cent; I could not say what it would amount to without figuring it out. 

Q. Then the extra insurance is not a difficulty in developing more business down 
the St. Lawrence?—A. Not to any extent. It is one of the difficulties, and the money 
has to be paid, but it is spread over such a large amount of cargo and a number of 
steamers that it does not, except in the individual cases I quote, of full cargo, affected 
much; but in the work of an extra boat, that is where it taxes us. The owner who 
will insure his vessel for a year outside of the St. Lawrence will not come through the 
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‘St. Lawrence for a single voyage, because he has to go to his Underwriter and say, 
“can I go to the St. Lawrence, and how much will you charge?” He would rather 
© to Portland or to an American port, where the extra insurance does not arise at all. 
- Dozens of times I have met English ship owners who said, “count me out of the 
- Canadian trade; my vessels are not insured to go to Canada, and I won’t go there.” 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. How many miles down the river is the dveivad channel ?—A. I suppose 50 
miles below Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. I would understand you have a good ease now to go to Lloyds?—A. I have 
always thought so, but it is no use my going to Lloyds unless I have the backing. 
I have taken this personally because it affected us in this way: as shipping brokers, 
anxious to get tonnage to come to Canada, we wanted all possible impediments to a 
free trade in vessels removed. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. I think it might be well to put on our record just what insurance at Lloyds 
means?—A. The insurance is the Underwriting of the risk on a cargo from the time 
it is shipped to the time it is delivered. 

Q. Who constitute the insurers?—A. Individuals at Lloyds. Individual gentle 
men insure, say; 100 pounds on a risk; one man will have 50 names on his list, which 
means that he has, say, 5,000 pounds; another man has a list of names, and they insure 
- for so many, and in the aggregate they can insure an unlimited amount. 

Q. Just fellows who assume go much of the risk?—A. Yes. They report to Lloyd, 
_ who underwrites everything, and he takes all kinds of risks, but his risk is generally 
limited to 100 pounds. 


By ee Mr. Webster: 


Q. Those gentlemen never go near Lloyds?—A. No, never go near at all. The 
chairman of Lloyds ten years ago took a great deal of interest in this. I was on the 
council of the Board of Trade in Montreal in 1897-1898 when the question was first 
mooted, and I went over every year to England, and I met several of the Lloyds 
__ people and know something of them personally, and frequently discussed the matter. 
Im fact, as soon as they saw me they knew I was going to discuss the disadvantage . 
of the St. Lawrence rate as against something else, but the chairman of Lloyds said, 
“Why don’t you suggest something to us yourself, if you represent the Government?” 
I said, “I don’t represent -the Government; I am a transportation man, and I have 
, some interest in transportation, but the Government of Canada have done and are 
_ doing everything they possibly can’to reduce the risks in the St. Lawrence, and 1 
think they are entitled to more consideration from Lloyds than they have received.” 
The question was this: We wanted to get an equal rate; we wanted a rate of insur- 
ance from Montreal equal to New York, so that our trade would not be at any dis- 
advantage, either the imports or the export business, because on the high-valued 
articles naturally the insurance adds considerable to the cost. I made this suggestion 
at that time: If Lloyds and the companies will quote the same rate on insurance of 
hulls and cargoes, and free the St. Lawrence as against competing ports of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, that the Government of Canada should undertake 
to underwrite the risk on the St. Lawrence. They did not want that at all. They 
__were not as confident as I was that the cost of those accidents could be reduced to 
ie an amount that we would be justified in paying them as a country. As we have 
spent $20,000,000 in improving the navigation of the St. Lawrence, I think we could 
afford the risk of a total loss per annum—which would probably be the extreme 
of our loss—and that would probably be $1,000,000; but instead of paying the under- 
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writers to insure that $1,000,000, the Canadian Government should assume and pay 
for the repairs or the loss of that particular vessel. Then their risk would commence 
outside of Cape Race. We would practically be insuring the vessels within our own 
- limits, and I believe the country would be saved a great deal of money had they done 
so. Now, we wanted to find out what those repairs would cost, because the claim 
was that the vessels damaged by grounding in the St. Lawrence, and their repairs 
were made in England, and they had very large claims made. Well, I know that 
they did oceur; we have had vessels, but we never found out how much they cost, or — 
how much the underwriters paid. But if we paid for the repairs, even over one year, 
we would then know what it cost; and over an average number of years we would 
save a great deal of money, because we would have equal rates with competing 
points. Mr. Brodeur and Mr. Stephens at that time, while at first they didn’t 
understand, said, “If your figures are correct”—I said I would not guarantee them, ~ 
but I think they are as good as can be made—“I think we pay them $3,000,000, and 
they are making $1,500,000 profit out of their extra insurance, and I don’t think. 
they are justified.” 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby? : 

Q. I suppose there is no commercial possibility of Canadian companies under- 
taking that insurance?—A. It would be too large. It must be spread over a large 
number of people. Attempts have been made to do an underwriting business in 
Canada, but unless the risk is taken on a large amount, say up to $1,000,000 on a 
ship and cargo, and that is covered, there is no reason at all why the country or the 
individuals could not establish a Lloyds in Canada and do the business; but whether __ 
it would be a commercial success or not would be a question. 

Q. The difficulty would be to spread it over a wide enough field?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the insurance on the lakes?—A. They pay'a 
large premium, but the risks have been very considerable on the lakes, and the losses _ 
pretty considerable in previous years, although to- -day they are not anything like 
they were years ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. It is covered from the United States?—A. No; it is written in the United 
States, but for English accounts. Nearly all the insurance on the Great Lakes, 
while it is written in Cleveland and New York, 90 bee cent of the insurance is 
covered by Lloyds, as I know. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 


Q. How do you account for that?—A. Well, there are companies, the largest — 
being in London, and they have had the marine insurance of the world in their 
hands for years, and they are likely to continue it, because they are best equipped, : 
and they know what their losses and risks are, and they make the rates very low in 
comparison. The premium percentage is very low. Taking a boat like the Mauri- _ 
tania or the Lusitania, or a big boat like that, it was a very small fraction because “A 
the amounts they were writing were so large and the risk of accidents so small. Up. 
to a few years ago those boats like the Titanic were considered good insurance risks, 
but they always gave us a black eye in the St. Lawrence. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Is that old channel of a uniform width?—A. Yes. - ee 
Q. About what is that width?—A. 400 or 500 feet. And there were very bad wide 
curves in the St. Lawrence which it was not possible for a boat over 400 feet to — 
manoeuvre around, but those curves have been straightened. on 
Q. I was referring to where there was a dredged channel 50 le below Quebec? 
—A. It is only in spots. Be 
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Q. The other side of Montreal, down about Three Rivers, it is all a dredged 
annel that far, anyway; what would be the width of that?—A. 400 or 500 feet is 
actically sufficient for two vessels to pass in the narrowest part. In the most 
dangerous part we have, which is on the Richelieu rapids, the steamers can pass there 
conveniently ; we have never had any accidents in that channel for a number of years. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: : 


Q. What would you say regarding ste facilities at the various harbours, such as 
elevators and other appliances?—A. Montreal is thoroughly well equipped. When I 
came to Montreal they had not a single elevator; that work was all done by floating 
barges. Then in the time of J. Israel Tarte, he build the first elevator in the harbour, 
and this was immediately followed by the Grand Trunk building an elevator, and 
oth of those have been increased and extended, and a second elevator has been built 
mm the harbour. We have now elevating facilities for about 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


 Q.. For storage?—A. They are not intended for storage; they are transfer eleva- 
4 tors, but we can get the grain out of those elevators into a matter of sixteen or eighteen 
different berths. The grain is taken out on a belt and carried to the steamers at the 
rate of 25,000 or 30,000 bushels an hour. There is no port in the world that has better 
facilities for the handling of bulk grain than Montreal. 

- q. Are floating elevators discarded altogether now?—A. Yes; Quebec has a per- 
manent elevator now of 2,000,000 bushels. 


By the Chairman: 
Be Q. And an elevator capacity of 60,000 bushels per hour, through four spouts 
_ taking 15,000 an hour each?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. What about harbour dues?—A. There are no harbour dues in Montreal. There 
is a small amount charged in Quebec. 

: Q. In dollars and cents, how would it translate itself into wheat?—A. We have 
had charges in Quebec, and about the same as Montreal; they are based on the Mont- 
real rate. In Montreal they do not charge on grain, but there is a wharfage on general 
cargoes, imports and exports. 

_ Q.: There is wharfage with berths for the largest steamers?—A. In Montreal, 27 
to 28 feet; in Quebec, over 30 feet. That is the maximum draught that is necessary 
for a steamer to go. I represent steamers in Quebec drawing over 30 feet. We never 
have been able to do that in Montreal. The dredged channel is supposed to have 30 
feet of water, but you must allow 2 feet 6 inches under a vessel for safe navigation; 
in fact that is a narrow margin. 


Bij Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. What accommodation is there in St. John?—A. They have a Cyrcmiet 
elevator in St. John and a O.P.R. elevator over at West St. John. I think they have 
about 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 bushel capacity between the two. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


- Q. Who owns those elevators at St. John?—A. I think it is a private corporation 
under the C.P.R. They are operated by the C.P.R. system. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


ae Q. What about Portland#—A. Portland is the Grand Trunk entirely, about’ 
2,500,000, and absolutely up-to-date. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: ‘ : 
Q. What about Halifax?—A. No; they have an elevator of half a million bushels, 
but it does not connect with the wharves, and consequently is not available for export. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. Would flour come under the same category as wheat with regards to wharfing 
charges?—A. No; there is a charge on flour because that goes through sheds and has” 
to be individually handled; it is not like grain going through a free port. ee 
Q. What do you mean by a free port?—A. The words “free port,” have been 
mistranslated by a good many people. There are practically see one or two free 
ports in the world. s 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: a 

Q. Hamburg—A. Hamburg is one of the free ports; Hong Kong you might aan i 
another free port. A great many people have discussed the advantage of a free port. 
In the proper acceptation of the term a free port is a place where cargo can be received — 
and held in bond for the benefit of the importers or the exporters, and distributed 
either with or without duty, either into the interior portion of the country or ree 
exported to some other country. Now let me explain what I mean, Hamburg is a_ & 
free city in Germany; it is an old Hanse city, and imports into Hamburg can be 
retained there and shipped from Hamburg to Norway, to Sweden, or to Russia with- 
out paying duty. If a cargo stored in Hamburg is for the use of Germany, then ~ 
when it goes outside of the limits of the city it becomes liable for the duty or the 
dues that the country attaches to it. 


By Hon.. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. Following that, would this North ee triangle—New York, Portland 
and other ones—be hakeed for wharfage dues on flour?—A. No, Portland does not; 
Portland absorbs the dues both on import and’ export cargoes, including grain. 

Q. What about New York?—A. New York has free grain elevation. ‘The eleva-— 
tors charge is absorbed by the shipper. 

Q. I am speaking of flour now?—A. Flour is handled on the wharves. If it is © 
handled by a barge and goes on to the wharf and thence to the ship it pays wharfage. 
If it is handled from the barge direct into the ship, which is the usual system in New 
York, then it does not come on the wharf and consequently does not pay wharfage. 

Q. Suppose it went from Buffalo to New York by rail?—A. It is not transported. 
to New York city; it goes over to Hoboken or New Jersey, and it is carried by cars on 
what they call floats. 

Q. There would be no wharfage charge then?—A. No, because the car does coe 
go on to the wharf; but if the track comes down the shed and the cargo is transferred 
into the ship AE the sheds there is a wharfage charge. Wharfage is charged on 
all imports and exports passing the quays in New York. : 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Assume that a train net cars were standing at one of those elevators at MORE 
real, what would be the charge per bushel for taking it into the harbour through the — 
elevator and placing it in the ship?—A. I think it is about five-eights of a cent per. 
bushel for receiving and delivering. 

Q. That includes dropping it into the car and putting it into the ship, too?— 
ALY es, 

Q. You spoke this morning about there being a demand for a number of wea 
to carry wheat or other grain; is there a demand for vessels of that class to 
earry flour?—A. No, not in full cargoes. It is very seldom that a full cargo of 
flour is shipped anywhere. It is shipped in parcel lots. ° As a rule flour is sold by the 
hundred bags,or a thousand bags, or two thousand or five thousand bags, but it is 
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Bay Eldon that it is shipped or sold in more than those quantities. To accumulate 

a full cargo of 50,000 or 60,000 bags is quite an unusual thing; in fact we have never 
shipped a full cargo before the war. During the war we did ship full cargoes of 
flour, because there was a demand by the cargo; but the last cars of flour shipped 
last year were three full cargoes to South Africa to meet special demand. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. Is there a differential in rates as between wheat and flour?—A. There is, 
_ because of handling. Differential is hardly the word to use. The commodity is so 
absolutely different that you have to treat it as package freight. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


‘ Q. Wheat is always carried cheaper than flour?—A. You can afford to carry it 
cheaper because your cost of handling is so much.less per ton, and there are no claims 
_ for damages, but flour is a very perishable cargo. 


By Hon. Mr. Willow nen: 


Q. It is based on the service then?—A. Yes. 

Q. I know that some of our millers claim they were discriminated against in 
favour of wheat shipped in bulk?—A. They may claim it is a discrimination, but that 
is scarcely the correct word. If you were the owner of a vessel and were offered a 
full cargo of wheat and a full cargo of flour you would naturally accept the cargo of 
wheat, because you know you are liable to damage and claims for shortage and stained 
bags, and the cost of handling a ton of flour into a ship to-day is something like 
seventy cents or eighty cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Is it ‘not also understood in the trade that a steamer, when she is short of 
cargo, can get grain in a hurry and fill up with that grain, whereas it is impossible to 
- get flour just when you want it?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr, Willoughby: 


Orr have. heard where grain was shipped to New York without any charge, just 
for ballast?—A. Wes, and they have taken it back again; I have brought it back before 
‘now as ballast—both ways. 


, By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


co The Canadian Pacific Railway people on the lakes call bran and shorts and 
that kind of stuff mill stuff; is there much of that exported?—A. No, but it is some 
what in this country. We used to ship bran, but it is,not a regular commodity. 
- There may be a demand*in England.- For instance, to-day when shorts and bran are 
cheap in Canada they can pay the freight across the Atlantic and compete with the 
feed across the ocean; the man will buy bran when he would sooner buy oats, or buy 
a condensed form of food such as oil-cake, ete. They don’t use bran or export it as 
a commercial product regularly every week in and out, the same as they do flour and 
grain. 


~ 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


; Q. You spoke this morning about bringing flour or grain from Minneapolis; 
_ the charge has been made in the West, to my knowledge, that there has been a dis- 
- erimmation in the United States, on the upper lakes; that is, the common carrier 
was given a lower rate by the railway company than some of the other vessels if it 
is engaged in the traffic; has that come under your notice?—A. No. The real diffi- 
_eulty in the export of flour is the fact that it comes into competition with the flour 
miller on the other side of the Atlantic. Twenty-five years ago there were com- 
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Dodie few flour millers on the other side enuae Hal kinds of grain, and at that 


. Montreal, and at that time it was a matter of four or five cents a bushel differential. 


period Minneapolis flour was shipped in immense quantities to England, particularly — 
London. That business has practically ceased. To-day there is not a fractional — 
portion of the Minneapolis flour shipped. Our Canadian flour is being shipped i 
moderate quantities, and there is a good demand for it, as it is a high-class flow 
but, if anything, it is too good for the markets on the other side, because those marke 

do not grind Canadian grain and make it into flour from purely Canadian ¢ ‘grain, 
but it is mixed with inferior grades, and they get just as good a loaf of bread, 
though probably not quite so white, by mixing the lower grades, and they can sell it 


cheaper. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Do you know any reason why the Government railway from Winnipeg, say, 
to Quebee—because that happens to be a direct line—should charge say 36 cents a bushel 
for freight as compared with 33 odd to New York as charged by the other railways? 
—A. Well, I am not aware of costs of railway transportation, and cannot answer 
as to whether it would pay to-day to carry grain at 36 cents or 38 cents or any 
figure. I don’t know, from my own experience, what it would cost to handle; but ty 
know that for quite a number of years before the war they carried grain at very 
low rates. The cost of operation at that time was considerably less than it is to-day, 
but grain was carried from Depot Harbour to Portland for years around five cents 
or 534 cents a bushel. It was around four and three quarter cents to 5 cents to 
Montreal. \ \ 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 
Q. But not from Winnipeg to Quebec /—A. De that is entirely different. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. ‘One and a half cents to the lake at that time?—A. Yes. 7 cents through 
was the rate that was in full vogue for a number of years, say from 1903 to 1912, — 
probably. It very seldom varied, during the season of navigation, nore than on ; 
or two cents. The present rate is. double that, approximately, ovey the lake-and-rail 
basis. From Winnipeg to Quebee by rail via Transcontinental before the war we 
figured that it could be carried for about 15 cents a bushel, and it was a question. 
whether 15 cents to Quebec could compete with the rate from Fort William to 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. In favour of Quebec?—A. Then the grain went down to Quebee by water. 
A certain amount of it went by barges and steamers through Montreal into Quebec 
from Chicago and was exported in Quebec. The water rate to Quebec was prac : 
tically the same as to Montreal, the reason being that at that particular time there — 
were cargoes available for the return of those vessels carrying pulp-wood up to 
Oswego and Cleveland and different places in the west, and they were justified in 
accepting the same rate of freight; but as a commercial proposition it is not -prac-— 
ticable to ship grain by water from Fort William to Quebec as compared with Mont 
real. When you come to an all-rail basis, if the grain is available and can be ‘bought 
in Winnipeg, I should say it is cheaper to ship it all-rail to Quebec than to shi 
it to Fort Walliata, then hold it in the elevators, then ship it down to Montreal or 
Quebec. There is but one transfer, and the saving of the elevation. But that is a } 
grain merchant’s question; it is a matter of getting the grain merchant interested in 
saving half a cent or a cent a bushel in favour of another route. The grain is~ 
invariably sold for export in the elevators at Fort William. 


on railway rates to-day?—A. 50 per cent, they say. 

Ss Q. That will be 22 cent rate?—A. I have seen figures quoted—I cannot vouch 
oe fo the figures, as I am not a railway man—but I understand they figure an increase 
fifty per ‘cent to ae five per cent over the pre-war figures. 


By Hon. oe Bennett: 


Q. Are there,steamers up to Montreal yet?—A. Yes. 
Q: oe the rate was 2 cents from Fort William to a Georgian Bay port, 


a Q. I never heard rates lke that quoted for that distance’—A. No, not before 
the war, but you have not heard a quotation this year for less. I understand the 
quotation last year was 12 cents. I was asking an inland man what he expected to 
make on his grain for, Montreal, and he said he expected to get 10 cents to Mont- 
real; that is by all water. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


: Q. Is there anybody who is actively taking up the matter of shipments from 
Moosejaw, say, to Quebec or Montreal and using our Canadian ports?—A. I don’t 
think there has been any demand from the importer, from the farmers. The farmer 
does not ship the grain; he sells it either to the millers or the exporters. 
- Q. So, as far as you know, nobody seems interested to join up those disconnected 
links in the traffic machine, in order to get the wheat from Manitoba to Liverpool at 
the lowest possible price7—A. No; the shipper has to take advantage of the routes 
that are available. If you could show him where he can save a half a cent he would 
be interested in some other route. 
~ Q. So it rquires someone to take the whole traffic arrangements in hand from 
_ the time the grain leaves the elevator?—A. Yes, in fact you must go to the fountain 
_ head and find out whether it is to his interest. In the old days we operated a line 
of steamers’ with the Quebec terminal for a whole season. We got our grain from 
_ Chicago; that grain was shipped to Depot Harbour; from Depot Harbour it was 
shipped by rail.to Quebec, and we obtained it there. We had to have a through rate 
from Chicago to Quebec and Quebee to London or Liverpool as cheap as by -the 
_ American ports. If we could not do the business as cheap as the other ports we did 
not get the business. 
Q. Do you think if the rate was published and remained just as a paper rate 
there would be a possibility of business resulting from it?—A. No; you have got to 
go out to make the business. 
* Q. What effect would a special rate, say from Manitoba to Quebee have as 
regards other railways carrying freight to American ports? Would they immedi- 
: ately cut down?—A. If you opened the road to Quebec by the northern route the 
chances are that any competitive line that could reach the same terminal would 
PD rcak to the same rates in order to obtain the traffic. 
. Q. They are nearly three cents lower than the Canadian rate now; if our rate 
~ was lowered those three cents would the American railroad still go three cents below 
again?—A. If they needed the business they svould; if they did not think it worth 
while they would not. 
- Q. So they don’t hesitate to reduce the rates in order to get the business?—A. 
Not if the competition becomes serious. If you are not doing much business they 
let it go and say it is not worth while to compete against you, so that a railway wont 
wer the rate unless it needs the freight for its own revenue. 
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Q. Would the reduction of rate affect the shipments of flour?—A. I think so 
long as you can give them the facilities of export any reduction would be sought by — 
the shippers. You take the position of a shipper to-day, if he is shipping grain via 
Montreal, and the standard rate, delivered, is so much, if he could ship that grain via 
Quebec and Quebec could give him all the facilities for the tonnage, and he could — 
deliver that cargo a half cent cheaper, he is going to take the port that has the 
cheapest rate, provided that there are no blocks in the way, and that he is not going 
to have his cargo tied up, and is sure of getting his ocean tonnage. When we guaran- 
teed that we would have a service from Quebee we guaranteed that we would take ~ 
that cargo, and the shipper sold it.on the assurance we gave him’ that there would ~ 
be steamers, and he sought that route because it was a little to his advantage to 
do it. But they won’t do it, naturally, unless it is to their interest, commercially 
and otherwise, because they don’t want to split their shipments, A man will not go 
down to Quebec if he can ship from Montreal without splitting his own stuff. Then 
there is the question of grain inspection. Of course you could establish it there. 
You could have a grain inspector at Quebec the same as we have in Montreal. There 
has never been sufficient to justify the placing of an inspector there, but you could 
have an inspection of the grain in the elevator at Quebec just as we do in Montreal. “a 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: ; a 

Q. Is the grain from' the west shipped by certificate?—A. Yes. e 

Q. Is that re-inspected at Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Merely for condition when it reached there; not for grade?—A. Not for 
grade, but the inspection certainly is passed through, and it has to be endorsed 
before it is exported. The exporter gets a certificate that it is grain of the grade ‘a 
mentioned in the bill of lading. e 

oe 


Q. And it is a certificate as to condition also?—~A. Sometimes he examines it 
in the car before it goes into the elevator, or sometimes he examines it in the ship: 
but he must be satisfied that it is the identical grain mentioned in the certificate 

Q. The maximum rate payable on the other side is fixed by the interstate Com-— 
merce OCommission?—A. The railway traffic is under the interstate commission. ‘i 

Q. But they can reduce it ag much as they like?—A. Their rates are governed by 
the interstate commission, but the commission have to confirm the rates. The rail- 
way companies have to submit their rates to the commission, and they cannot cut 
those rates without the consent of the interstate Commerce Commission. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I thought it was the increase, not cutting?—A. You don’t hear of cutting in 
rates now; it is increases. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. How does the shipment of grain from Montreal compare with shipments 
through American ports?—A. Last year about 54,000,000 bushels went from Montreal; 
I think 60,000,000, 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 went from American ports. 

Q. Was that business at Montreal due largely to the enterprise of those gentle- — 
men who, like yourself, went after business?—A. No; unfortunately the exporters — 
are now nearly all in the United States, and there are American shippers and Ameri- 
ean exporters and British exporters shipping grain bought in Canada. Twenty years 
ago we had in Montreal at least ten firms, and we never thought of going outside to 
New York for our grain. Now our shippers are in Winnipeg or Chicago or New York, 
but very largely in New York, and I would say that the bulk of grain that is being 
‘booked through Canada to-day is being shipped by American firms who are doing 
the business. ap 

Q. Does all the grain, whether it goes by Montreal or from New York, all sell 
at the same price when it reaches the other side?—A. No; our Canadian grain 
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shipped at the Canadian ae is actually a Canadian grown grain, while the grain 
that i is exported from the United States ports may be Canadian or may be United 
States, or may be Canadian and United States mixed. 

*Q. And the Canadian gets the better price?—A. The Canadian grain improves 
the grain of the United States when it is mixed. Their grades are not as good as 
our grades; their inspection is not as severe as ours; and a man buying grain from 
the United States cannot guarantee that the grain is grown either in the United 
States or any particular part of the United States, and it may be grown and mixed 
in Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. What would they blend it with—Kansas or Minnesota?—A. Probably Minne- 
‘sota. 

.Q. And Dakota?—A. They are not supposed to. If you were to ask a grain 
( Pi anocs he would declare there was nothing of the kind, but if you put two kinds of 
grain in the same elevator there is a great deal of danger of the two grains being 
mixed, especially if one is inferior to the other and can be graded on a higher basis. 
_ Of course it may be, by mistake, put into the wrong bin, but you could never 
guarantee that American grown grain is Canadian grain; its identity cannot be 
preserved; and that is one of the strongest reasons why our Canadian grains will 
_ command a higher price, and the buyer will know that he got what he bought if it is 
shipped at Canadian ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. That is the reason why many people in the north-west believe in the sample 
market for grain in the west as they have in the United States; they say it is the 
Ba grade, and you would get the premium, then if it were mixed with American grain 
oan - you would not lose anything. I would like to ask, if we reduced our rates to Quebec 
by three cents a bushel, and brought it to a competitive rate, would it lead to a 
corresponding reduction being made on the American side? A. No, but you would 
have very strong objection from other roads. Our own Canadian roads would 
strongly object if you made that reduction. Im fact if you asked the Grand Trunk 
or C.P.R. if they were favourable with a rate to Quebec three cents less than the 

a current rates, they would immediately say no, they don’t want the rates reduced at all. 
_~ Q. How about American rates? A. The American rates are not affected. If 
you ask Mr. McInnes if he will ship goods to Quebec at the same rate as Montreal 
he will immediately say no; but if you force him down there and show that you can 
take it to Portland at the same rate he will ship it to Quebec. That is an illustration 
Be of the whole problem of Canadian port and American port. I will explain it this 
_- way. Years ago. we had a line of steamers from Quebec. We _ wanted to get 
American produce. We were shipping flour from Minneapolis and provisions from - 
Chicago, the export rate from Chicago to New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Portland 
and Montreal was the same; the inland rate is the same to the export point. Naturally 
the nearest point has the advantage in mileage, but the rate of freight is the same. We 
. wanted that cargo delivered at Quebec. Neither the 'O.P.R. nor the Grand Trunk would 
___ agree to haul the freight the extra distance of 150 miles. They said no. Well, then, we 
would require to pay them the extra cost of hauling the 150 miles. But I went to the 
Grand Trunk and I said “I want you to give me the same rate of freight to Quebec 
as you are giving to Portland. Now, it is only 150 miles from Montreal to Quebec; 
in round figures it is 300 miles to Portland, and you cannot object to give me the 
same rate to Quebec, at Levis, if I am willing to go over to Levis and take it, as 
you are willing to give to Portland.” They flatly refused to carry that cargo to Quebec, 
Then I said, “Well if I refer to the Quebec Board of Trade—that you object 
_to carry cargo those 150 miles, but you are willing to take it 300 miles to an American 
port, you are going to get into trouble in Ottawa.” He said, “Well, you won’t do 


that will you?” I said, “No, I won’t unless I am obliged; nut ee put" 
Quebec, and I got it by simply forcing it, by saying, “Well, you will carry it to Boston — , 
or Portland, and you must carry it to Quebec at the same rate of freight, otherwise 
you are discriminating from Quebec.” Then when the Grand Trunk delivered that 
cargo to Quebec the C.P.R. said, “You are going to Levis?” and I said, “Yes.” They 
said, “We will give you a fr oie rate to Quebec,” and we got dead meat and provisions 
and cattle through at the same rate as for Montreal, but it was a question of fight, ¢ 
and they were glad to get the freight. 

Q. The C.P.R., or any company that owned a line of boats could make a competing 
rate on the ocean, but they were not allowed to cut on their railway rates?—A. They 
could absorb the rate. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: That is where the Canadian shipper could get a through 
rate from the C.G.M.M. to Liverpool, and absorb the difference. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Of course the C.P.R. is not in a position to bring down wheat to Quebec 

as the Transcontinental is, because Winnipeg is 240 miles nearer to Quebeo over th 
Transcontinental than it is to Montreal?—A. That is entirely in the thands of me 
Canadian Government. 


4 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: : 

Q. As a result of your observation, do you think there will be a pronounced 
increase of wheat going over, and less flour?—A. There should be.. I think and have 
always thought that we ought to export the largest possible quantity of grain as 
grain, and not as flour. The millers are perfectly justified in manufacturing flour 
in Canada for Canada and export, but the price they get for the export flour is very 
much less than what is charged the consumer in Canada. 

Q. Then they want the offal over ‘there, too, for the cattle?—A. Yes, they get 
the benefit of the offal by taking it in the form of wheat. Besides, they cannot mix 
flour one grade of flour, very well, but they can mix grain before it is made into ay 
flour. o 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: oe ae 


~ Q. There is a bigger percentage, relatively, of American flour exported; to their 
whole growth of grain, than there?—A. Yes, because they have been willing to take 
the price. It is question of competition in price; it is a question of competition on igs é 
other side as compared with this. 
Q. One of the exporting millers told me that London was going to be the great 
flour-milling city of the world, on account of the ease of mixing grain.—A. There are 
now a large number of millers established in Birkenhead, and they get their grain from 
different parts of the world, and they buy all kinds of grains, grades and quantities of 
grain, and they can produce a cheap form of flour. You never get bread aa as 
white, but it is a great deal cheaper than in Canada. 
Q. What will be the future of wheat as against flour in the next rae years rae 
J have said we could increase our capacity on grain, 100 per cent more grain to Eng 
land. England will always buy our grain—England and the continent now—but they 
will not buy our flour unless the price is down to competition. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: : 


Q. They don’t export very high-grade flour now, virtually?—A. No, they ship 
their seconds. 
Q. What is the rate on grain this year?—A. We are getting seven shillings by the 
quarter; that is $1.75 for 480 pounds—8 bushels. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 

 Q. If the freight rate were the same last year to Montreal and American ports, 
in your judgment would all the Canadian grain come to the Canadian ports?—A. It 
has. always been governed by the amount of tonnage available to carry it out. If we 
have tonnage available in Montreal it will go to Montreal or Quebec through the 
“summer months. j 
Q. I understood you to say there will be no difficulty about shipping ?—A. As far 
as shipping, we have hundreds and thousands of ships laid up for employment. If 
we can find employment for these vessels they will come, no matter in what part of 
_ the world they are. You have hundreds of steamers lined up in England and in the 
- United ‘States for want of employment. The cost of operation to-day is so high that 
they cannot afford to operate those vessels except at ‘a heavy loss. The rate of freight 
__we are getting to-day is three times the normal rate. It was practically two shillings 

a quarter, whereas to-day it is over six shillings a quarter, and yet there is very little 
money to be made; I think you can just about pay expenses, perhaps a little more. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby : 


Q. Will that rate tend downwards?—A. I am sure the rate will tend downwards. 
The rates of freight are going down still further. The cost of handling our ships, 
the rates on coal and wages, must go down. I am satisfied we’ are not down to the 
- bottom of the rate, although I don’t think the rates will go down to what we had before 
the war. 


By Hon. Mr. McMeans: 


Q. Under that American Fordney Bill, if it goes through, in case the export 
of wheat to the United States is stopped, will that have any effect upon the railway 
rate from Winnipeg to Quebec on wheat—A. I do not see that it would have any 
effect at all, because I think, our grain could go through in bond to Portland for export 
to England, the same as it does to-day. It can go through Portland, but it cannot go 
- through New York; but of course they have never withdr: awn their bonding privileges, 
and they are not likely to. 
Q. Why could it not go via Buffalo in bond?—A. It cannot very well go through 
in bond. 
an Q. The idea I had was that the American roads would not have so much wheat to 
_ earry ?—A. They would have their own grain. 
. There would not be any for export?—A. I do not think there would, but they 
- would either have to pay the price or keep their own grain in their own country for 
their own people. 


By Hon. Mr. McColl: 


Q. They will have an export surplus; it has been estimated that 100,000,000 people 
provide a market for about 600,000,000 bushels of wheat. They had 900,000,000 last 
year. Of course provision must be made for seed, and then reserves, but I think they 
have. always had a surplus unless in very poor years—A. We have now for years 
past figured on either the export of grain from the United States via Montreal or 
American ports. Years ago there used to be a very large export of corn and of oats. 
During the war there was a very large export of both, because the countries on the 
other side needed it. Now there is no demand for oats, and very little demand for 
‘maize, although the prices now are less than half what they were two years ago. In 
Canada the oats are very cheap, and it is wonderful that there never has been any 
demand; we are not shipping oats. We are shipping grain to England again now, 
ecause the price has got down to a figure that the British Government really thinks 
it is time to buy some more grain. 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: — 


Q. No oats going over now’—A. No. 
Q. 40 cents a bushel?’—A. Yes; you would think they should be going now. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: oe 
Q. Any reason for that?—A. No, I can’t account for it. It is an open market. — 


T think it is really that the people can’t afford to buy, rather than anything else. They 


must have flour, but they don’t need to import oats, and they are not buying the 
oats. ; 
Q. How do they feed their horses?—A. I suppose they have enough hay of 
their own. They don’t import our hay now. 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 

Q. What about barley?—A. Barley is going through in moderate quantities. — 
Mixed grains are going steadily there all winter. In fact -it is barley and mixed © 
grains we have shipped from St. John. 
The Cuamman: I desire to express the thanks of the committee to Mr. Harling 

for coming here and giving us the benefit of his valuable experience. (Hear, hear). 


s 


THe SENATE, 
Committee Room No. 368, 
May 4, 1991. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 

Mr. Cartos A. Haves, Vice-President in Charge of Traffic and Mr. D. O. Wood, 
Trafic Department, Caeatiae National Railways, appeared as witnesses and testified 
as follows: 


By the CuairMan: This committee has been charged with trying to find out how 
it is that so much of our products, from the west especially, are routed via American 
ports instead of Canadian ports, and also how the rates conflict with those given to 
American ports by rail and water and over American roads. Would you please tell 
this committee how you arrive at the rate of 36 cents on grain—on wheat, for instance 
—per bushel from, say, Winnipeg to Quebec over the Transcontinental railway? 
Tf I understand aright, in 1916, after many appeals from the Quebee Board of Trade, 
you quoted a rate from Armstrong to Quebec on grain for export at the rate of six 
cents a bushel, which of course was a very low rate, I admit; but since then this rate 


has been withdrawn, and a rate of 25 cents a bushel has been quoted instead, making» a 
an increase of over 400 per cent; and in that part of the Dominion around Quebec 


this rate is considered exorbitant, and precludes any grain from coming to Quebec at 
the present time. While the rate from Winnipeg to Quebee was about 11 cents the 
flow of grain came to Quebec. Of course we understand that rates have gone up, 
and conditions are not the same as they were then, but it is felt down there that a rate — 
of 25 cents from Armstrong to Quebec in place of 6 cents four years ago is beyond all — 
reason ?’—A. Well, if I may attempt to answer that enquiry, in the first place I would 
suggest a slight correction in your statement—that the rate of 6 cents from Armstrong — 
was made as a result of appeals from the Quebec Board of Trade. That is hardly the © 
case. If you wish, I will give you a history of the making of that 6-cent rate. It was 
more of an emergency rate at the time. You will recollect that Canada had the largest — 
grain crop in 1915 that has been produced. I think the wheat production of 1915 
was approximately 360,000,000 bushels, and the production of all cereals was something 
like 680,000,000 bushels. 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Was that the west alone?—A. That was the west alone. Now, the crop last 
yea: is estimated, for wheat, about 234,000,000 bushels. I do not know what the 
estimate is for cereals other than wheat, but I think about 370,0000,000 bushels. 
Now, in 1915 the Government had just started the operation of the Transcontinental 
from Winnipeg to Quebec. We started there in the early part of June, 1915. We were 
dependent on our traffic east from Winnipeg on that originating in the Grand Trunk 
Pacific territory. The grain from that territory, prior to the close of navigation on 
the lakes. we took from the Grand Trunk Pacific at Winnipeg, carried it east over 
_ the Transcontinental, and down over what is known as the Lake Superior Branch to 
_ Fort William and Port Arthur. At that point the Government really had only one 
_ elevator that it reached directly with its own tracks—that is, only one public elevator; 
that was the elevator that was built by the Grand Trunk Pacific at the Mission 
Terminal, so-called, with a capacity of 5,750,000 bushels. As the season progressed 
towards the close of navigation we endeavoured to get our grain delivered to 
elevators on the tracks for railways at that point. 

Q. What was about the rate from Winnipeg to Fort William over that system 
then ?—A. I think the rate was ten cents a hundred, or six cents a bushel, at that 
timé. But we were unable to get access to the elevators on the tracks of the other 
railways, as they, foreseeing the conditions that were going to confront them, promptly 
placed an embargo on grain from other railways, reserving the spact that was in 
the elevators on their tracks for their own use. At the conclusion we wound up 
with 3,600 cars of grain on tracks in transit to Fort William or at Fort William or 
Port Arthur waiting to get into an elevator, with every elevator at the head of the | 
lakes and at Duluth jammed to capacity. So we thought every effort should be 
made to relieve those cars, as with those cars unloaded we had no more equipment to 
send back into the grain fields to keep additional grain moving. Looking around, we 
found elevator space available at Montreal and at Quebee. I think at that time there 
was about 5,000,000 bushel space available at Montreal and 2,000,000 space available 
at Quebec. With the close of navigation that season, as I recall it, the water-rate 

from Fort William to Montreal had closed at about 6 cents a bushel; and we, in this 
emergency, in order to release that equipment, made an effort, and offered the trade 
this rate of 6 cents a bushel, with the idea that they would take the grain on and get 
it under cover at Montreal or Quebec. 

Q. Where was the 6-cent water-rate—— to Georgian Bay ports?—A. No, it was 
through to Montreal. Well, we succeeded fairly well, I think we moved about 3,500,000 
bushels all told, to Montreal and Quebec—something over 2,000,000 at the 6 cent rate 
and ‘at the corresponding rate on oats and barley; the oat rate of 4 cents corresponding 
with the wheat rate. In addition we moved about 5,500,000 bushels that season all- 
rail through to St. John, Halifax, Portland, and Boston under the ordinary rates. I 
am making that statement, Senator, to rather correct the impression you had that 
the rate of 6 cents was made as a result of the appeal of the Quebec Board of Trade. 

Q. Was that 6 cents from Winnipeg or Fort William?—A. That 6 cents was 
from Armstrong. You see, by the 6 cent a bushel from Armstrong we had the division 
rates from the West. You see, a rate from Winnipeg does not amount to anything; 
there is no grain at Winnipeg; you have got to go back onto the prairies. On all 
the through rates from the west to Fort William the Canadian Government railways 
had agreed with the Grand Trunk Pacific, to accept, as their proportion from Winni- 

peg to Fort William, 8 cents a hundred, equal to 4%4o0 cents a bushel. Armstrong is 
_. the rate-breaking point on the Transcontinental that corresponds with Fort William 
at the head of the lakes; so that in addition to the 6 cents a bushel from Armstrong 
to Quebec we had 4%o0 cents a bushel between Winnipeg and Armstrong, making a 
total of 10%0 cents a bushel—Winnipeg to Quebec and Montreal, to both places. \The 
Grand Trunk joined us that winter and the Temiskaming and Northern Ontari9 
joined us in protecting this emergency rate t) Montreal. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: ae 
Q. That rate is still cancelled?—A. Oh yes, it was cancelled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The rate has been made to-day between Armstrong and Quebec, 25 cents; 
now, how did you come out on that rate? Did you lose any money on that?—A. Well, 
I would say that we did. The only excuse for the making of that rate was to try to 
relieve those 3,600 cars that we had under load, that would probably have stayed there 
all winter. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. As an emergency ?—A: As an emergency. It was an emergency crop and an 


emergency condition. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


Q. I understand it is now 25 cents from Armstrong to Quebec?—A. It is 403 


cents a hundred at the present time; it is 24%0 cents a bushel. 

Q. And you moved it at one time at 6 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a very great difference between 6 cents and 24 cents, but of course 
there has been no statement of the loss you sustained on the 6 cent rate or as to how 
much profit on the 24 cents—A. Of course at that time the operating costs were 

not so high as they are to-day, and there was the further consideration that we had 
to take a loss in order to get the equipment released. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. How is the present rate of 25 cents based, from Armstrong to Quebec?—A. It 
is the same as Fort William to Quebec. : 

Q. Is there any basis on which you work in formulating the rate of 25 cents?—A. 
These rates are usually adjusted in accordance with the Minneapolis to New York 
combination. 


Q. What this committee is most anxious to secure, if possible, is some reason 


or explanation why the rate, say from Fort William to New York is 33-96, if our 
figures are right, and why the rate to carry the same grain out of the country by 
Canadian ports is 36 cents. We are told by some previous witness that one-eighth 
of a cent difference in the price of wheat is enough to divert it in one direction or 
another; yet here is a difference of 2 cents and a fraction over our own Canadian 
railways and Canadian ports and Canadian elevators; and I think the committee feel 
that the whole country starting €rom Fort William,—the railways, the ports, the 
elevators, labour, the steamships—would all benefit by getting the grain over Cana- 
dian ports even if we had to lower the rate in order to do so; that we would more 
than make up the difference by the circulation of money and the disbursements of it, 
rather than that we should be at the disadvantage to-day with a large portion, shall 
I say the major portion, of our western wheat crop going out through American ports. 
That is what we are trying to get at.—A. I don’t know but the best way to answer 
that inquiry, and to save time, and to do so in as comprehensive a manner as possible, 
would be to read a memorandum that our General Foreign Freight Agent, Mr. Wood, 
has furnished. Mr. Wood is General Foreign Freight Agent for both the Canadian 
National and the Grand Trunk. The rate via Montreal has been lower all this season 


'so far than the rate to New York, still the grain is going to New York. There has ie 
been a rate of a cent a bushel in favour of Montreal, and the grain goes to New York. 


By Hon. Mr. Waston: 


Q. Is it a fact that they have better shipping facilities in New York to take care of 
eargo’—A. I think if you will let me read this memorandum it will summarize the 
the whole situation for you. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: ; 


_ Q. When you say the rate to Montreal, has Quebec been given the same rate as 
Montreal?—A. No, there is half a cent a bushel difference. It costs from $6.00 to $7.00 
car more from the Bay ports to Quebec than to Montreal. 

Q. Does it cost that, or is that the rate that has been put in foree?—A. That is 
_ the rate that is put in force. 

Q. It does not necessarily mean an increase in cost?—A. Well, there is several 
hundred miles additional hauling. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q..What would be the cost from Winnipeg to Quebec at your present rate, all- 
- rail?—A. Tt would be practically 35-1 cents a bushel, but, as I said before, you will 
appreciate that the rate from Winnipeg means nothing; there is no wheat at Winnipeg. 
Q. The ane usually quote that?—A. I know they do. 


By Hom Mr. Webster: 


Q. Could we route it from some points that would mean something—either Fort 

_ William or Moosejaw or Calgary, somewhere?2—A. Take Moosejaw. 

_ Q. Get some rate that would compare with New York—we don’t really mind which 

place as long as it is a fair comparison ?—A. Moosejaw, I think;31 cents a hundred to 

_ Fort William, as against 18 from Winnipeg; that would be 18-6/10 cents a bushel. 

Q. From Fort todas to Quebec or Montreal would be what?—-A. 24-3, that is s by 

all-rail. 

Q. It would be 55.3 from Moosejaw ?—A. No, 42.9. 

Q. And from Fort William to Quebec or Montreal?—A. It is 18-6/10 cents a bushel 

from Moosejaw to Fort William, and it is 24-3 from Fort William to Montreal or 

Quebec. 

Q. Could you give us the same rate from Moosejaw via New York?—A. The rate 

to Duluth is 2 or 3 cents higher than to Fort William, but by way of Fort William it. 

is the same, 18-6; and our rate from Fort William to New York is 28-8/10 cents a 
bushel; 47-4/10 cents a bushel from Moosejaw to New York as against 42.9 to Montreal 

or Quebec. . 

: Q. Does the same rate apply via Buffalo as via Duluth?—A. I am quoting via 

Buffalo. 

Q. I thought you said via Duluth?—A. I did start to make the comparsion that 

way, but the rate would be higher by way of Duluth than by Fort William and Buffalo. 

Q. Then the Moosejaw rate, or the rate on grain from the north-west to New York 
via American roads is 47-4 as against 42-9 for Canadian roads?—A. 44 cents a bushel 

higher to New York by rail than to either Quebec or Montreal by rail. 

Q. That was not the information the committee had before?—A. But you under- 

stand that those roads are used only for a limited amount of grain during the winter 

months when lake navigation is not possible. 


« 
By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. This is all-rail?—A. All-rail. Now. if you wish the lake and rail I will give 


you the comparsion from the head of the lakes. 

By Hon. Mr. Watson: 

— Q. What rate do you give going by New York?—A.I was going to read this 
memorandum. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Please proceed with the memorandum ?—A. It is rather lengthy, but it will 
ee _ summarize the situation, as ee as anything, I think. 


wor SPECIAL COMMIFTER = Re 


Mr. Hayes then proceeded to read the memorandum compiled by Mr. D. O. 


Wood. (Vide Schedule W). 
By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ‘ 


Q. Hampton Roads is old Point Comfort, or Fortress Monroe, Virginia?—A. 


Yes. 


} 
} 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. That is an average differential ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What about insurance from the time it leaves Fort William?—A. The insur- 
ance is included in these figures. 


oa 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Buffalo to New York would be all-rail—they would not use the Canal 1A. It 
would be all-rail; they would not use the Canal. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: ‘ » 


Q. As to the time of delivery between Fort William and New York, there is r a 


better despatch than from Quebec and Montreal?—A. No, I don’t think so. These 
rates are made up of the freight rates from Fort William to the Georgian Bay ee 
as against Fort William to Buffalo. 

Q. Take the shipper disposing of his grain, who wants to deliver his grain from 
Fort William to Liverpool, he could deliver it quicker by New York on account 
of getting it transshipped?—A. Yes. There is something in that, too; take the move- 


ment from Fort William to Liverpool, it can-be moved as quickly to Liverpool through ae. 


Montreal as through New York. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 
Q. There is a rate in favour of Montreal of how much?—A. 1-3/10 cents. 


. By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

Q. Is that a through rate, f.o.b. steamer in New York, as compared with f.o.b. 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Including everything?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understood the charges were heavier in New York than in Montreal?—A. 1 
cent a bushel, and there is the elevation in New York, and that is in addition to the 
railway. That is where we gain a cent a bushel in Montreal. We are three cents 
down on the rate, and a cent for delivery to the shipper, a total of 1-3/10 cents. 

Q. All charges included?—A. Ali charges included. 

Q. On both sides?—A. On both sides. 


Mr. Hayes: (reading): 


8 You will therefore see that with the difference of 1-3/10 ‘cents per bushel 


in favour of Montreal we were unable to secure a very large volume of the 


grain via that port, and for the reasons I have mentioned in the first part of — 


this memorandum. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. You mean, in the fall or at the opening?—A. Or at the opening. 

Q. That was referred to opening and closing?—A. Yes. 

Referring to the return loads of coal to the head of the lakes, Mr. Hayes said: 
That is one situation where our Georgian Bay ports are somewhat at a disadvantage 
on the making of rates by the lake carriers compared to Buffalo, because with the 
grain delivered at Buffalo or the Lake Erie ports it is very handy for them to pick 
up a return cargo of coal to carry back to Fort William, and they will take that 
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nto consideration on their rate down, but with the grain if they have to go to the 
_ Georgian Bay ports they have to go back light. 

Referring to the composition from Buffalo, and the loss of revenue, Mr. Hayes 
: _ said: We are not making statements here with the idea of being controversial; we are 
- just developing the facts. This memorandum was Pee on April 25th, so that 
‘the figures apply to that date. 


Mr. Woop: The rate used was 2-4 cents to’Bay ports and 2 cents to Buffalo. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Fort William to Montreal, what? 

Mr. Woop: 14:10; that does not include the elevator and insurance charges. 
Mr. Bennett: Does that include the lake and rail haul both? 

Mr. Hayes: Yes, combined. 

Mr. Bennerr: How has the grain from Montreal this season gone? 


Mr. Woop: Principally by liners. There has not been much yet. We got 1,500,000 
yrahols at Bay ports by Grand Trunk. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. I notice that you mentioned several disadvantages which Canadian ports have. 
Now, is there any way that you can suggest to the Committee whereby those dis- 
advantages could be overcome, knowing our purpose, to get all the traftic possible via 
Canadian ports? You mention about getting bunkers at Hampton Road; could not 
those steamers get coal at Sydney, on the way in, just as advantageously going to 
Montreal as going to Hampton Road? Can you suggest any method by which more | 
of this business can be got for our Canadian enterprises?—A. Well, there was an © 
urgent situation on last fall, as indicated in that memorandum with a difference in 
favour of Montreal of 1-3/10 cents a bushel. 

Q. If one eighth or even a sixty-fourth of a cent would bring it to Montreal, why 
should not 1-3/10?—A. There were probably some conditions connected with the 
merchandising of the grain. As the memorandum points out, a large proportion of 
the grain last year was sent to the continent. Now, what chance would there be of 
our getting enough tramp tonnage into the St. Paoenad to enable the people who are 
financing that grain to be assured that there would be enough tonnage in the St. 
Lawrence to meet their requirements before the close of navigation? 

Q. Mr. Harling stated last week that he could supply tramp tonnage for all the 
- grain that might be offered at Quebec or Montreal, which the liners did not take. 
_. —Az Yes, but the St. Lawrence freezes up. 


The Cuamrman: To Montreal; not to Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. It does not freeze up before December?—A. No, but I don’t imagine all this 
grain goes forward from New York. It is in the elevators at Buffalo or the seaboard, 
- and it can go forward any month during the winter. We have a short season; that is 
one handicap. 


Mr. CHammawn: It is short, I admit, but Quebec is open at least 5 or 6 weeks 
longer than Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. We have not touched at all on St. Jéhn with regard to shipments ena Canadian 
ports in winter. Of course I realize the extra haul of the grain, which cannot be 
attractive, but we have our Canadian ports to develop and maintain; we have Halifax 
and St. John, and have not touched on the question of winter export.—A. I referred 
to it incidentally—that it is more difficult, or was last year, to get tramp tonnage to 
St. John by reason ot the countries to which this grain had been sold, and the method 
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in hich the ship was being wapstne It was more c dificult to get that ramp tonnage 
to St. John than to the American port. Niort 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But those were special conditions?—A. Those were special conditions last 
year. If Great Britian was in the market buying very extensively we would probably : 
be able to control a larger proportion of that grain to our Canadian ports. ; 


Mr. Woop: We would, because of its final destination. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson. 

Q. Is not the routing of grain, as far as the boards are concerned, affected to 
some extent by the grading? I mean in Buffalo and New York our Canadian inspec- 
tion does not go through intact, but by the Canadian route it does, and I under- 
stand the LEG inspection is worth three or four cents a bushel more in Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. Hayes: Did you ever hear that used as an argument, Mr. Wood? 


Mr. Woop: No. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Are there any suggestions you can offer ete this business can be handled 
through Canadian ports more largely than it has been in the past? I take it that 
the railways are anxious to have the business through Canadian ports?—A. Yes, 
we are. ; : 

Q. That is, generally speaking, the railways make as much out of the haul to 
Montreal and Quebec as they do if it is hauled a certain distance and goes to New _ 
York afterwards?—A. Now, you are talking of the Quebec situation ? ; 

Q. Or Montreal; I am taking summer shipments?—A. We are watching the 
competition of the Buffalo route very keenly, Senator, and taking measures to pro- 
tect ourselves to the greatest possible extent consistent with good judgment in meet- 
ing that competition. 

Q. Still, you raised the questiom that if your rates are lowered, serious eompe- 
tition might arise, that might affect the railways generally ?—A. Yes. ~ : 

Q. That might have a varying as to just how far you want to reduce the 
Canadian rates in order to offer Canadian ports and Canadian people the benefit? 
—A. I said, consistent with good judgment. : 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Wood has told me that those tramps that arrive at Hampton Roads run — 
about 300,000 bushels capacity; now, do they come over light?—A. I think they do, 
largely. 

Q. So that there is no advantage | in a tramp ship coming west = going ti 
Hampton Roads as against going to Montreal? 


Mr. Woop: With the present condition of shipping, with a plethora — a steam- 
ships in the world tied up, a tramp steamer coming to the Atlantic has more chance 
at Hampton Roads than at Sydney; he has innumerable chances to get a charter in 
the American ports, : 

Q. Is it correct, as stated in the morning papers, that 46 per cent of the grain 
grown in our three western provinces is brought to the head of the lakes or carried 
on further by the National system?—A. Our last figures show about 48 per cent of 
the total crop was handled at the head of the lakes. It was brought down by the 
former Canadian Northern and the former Grand Trunk Pacific. As far as the 
movement east of Fort William is concerned, both roads are used. 

Q. The position of the country, then, is to divert as much | as you can of that 
46 per cent through Canadian teritory?—A. Yes. 


tae 
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WS A Os Gat view of the combination of the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, 
what will your present position be as compared with prior years in reference to the 
lake ports?—A. I don’t know that the situation will be materially changed as the 
result. 

Q. Now you have three lines; one system will have two lines—the line to Depot 
Harbour and the one at Midland—to get it away to Montreal?—A. And Port Col- 
bourne and Goderich. 

~ . Q. Would you carry anything from Goderich to Montreal, as compared with 
~ Depot Harbour?—A. No, but the local milling. 

Q. So that if it were a question of making big contracts for carriage direct 
from the west over to England or to any European country you are in a better 
position by having the two systems co-ordinated?—A. If it was possible to make 
through contracts. That has not been the method of merchandising heretofore. 

_ Q. Mr. Harling told us the other day of large buyers of grain in the old country 
who buy enormous amounts, up in the millions, who have their men on the board 
at Winnipeg or somewhere else; have you ever seen anything of that sort of trade? 
Of course on the Canadian Northern you did not, because you had no charge of the 
grain after it left Fort William?—A. Your question was that there were represen- 

_.tatives of British grain firms on the Winnipeg Board of ‘Trade? 


Mr. Sternens: He might be located in Winnipeg, but he would have to have his 
grain stored at the head of the lakes. The Scottish Co-operative Company have an 
office in Winipeg. 

Mr. Hayes: The farmer delivers the grain at the head of the lakes? 

Mr. StepHens: Yes, that is where it is taken delivery of by the exporter. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. As to the coal at Buffalo, is that a serious competition? As a matter of fact, 

im the fall of the year, when the big American steel trust steamers which had been 

in the ore business all summer, when they go into grain at the tail end of the season, 

most of them do not carry coal up?—A. That may be true, but at certain seasons 

of the year the reverse is true. At the present time coal is a desirable cargo for 
those boats. 

’ Q. What is the rate up from Erie ports now?—A. I don’t know. 

Mr. Woop: Thirty cents. 

.Q. At 30 cents would it be considered a desirable cargo to carry —A. Oh yes. 

_ Q. Have you ever heard the question discussed, that three trips Gan be made to 
the Georgian Bay ports—Midland and Depot Harbour—as against two to Buffalo? 

—A. No, I have not. : 

Mr. Streuens: I fancy it would be so. ) 

~Q. Have you ever heard it discussed that a drawback, particularly in the fall 

of the year when the rush of grain is on, was on account of the congested condition 

from Sarnia to Detroit, requiring ships to slow down in fogs, and that there were great 


__ to a serious handicap, or to such a handicap as to throw very much business to the Bay 
ports. ; 

: Q. If a vessel at a 4-cent rate was carrying, say, 500,000 bushels, and was held 
_ up for 24 hours, she would lose that much money?—A. It would cost her some money. 
yes. : 

es Q. Has Buffalo a very decided advantage—the Buffalo to New York Railway— 
_ over the railway between, say, Midland or Depot Harbour and Montreal, in regard to 
_ well-equipped roads and roadbeds?—A. The Grand Trunk has pretty tough grades to 
contend with between Midland and Montreal, or even Parry Sound and Montreal, 
- whereas the New York Central is a low-grade line, between Buffalo and New York. 


ii 


deviations there?—A. I have heard of deviations, but I don’t know that that works 


ai 
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Q. I have heard the question discussed before, and I am going to read from the 
Scientific American of April 30th, 1921, because I think this article is very interesting 
to the committee :— 

“Train Speeds and Track Costs. 


“Apropos of the question of impact effects of motor-truck wheels on high- 
ways, we note that the American Railway Engineering Association has issued 


a report on the effect of increased speed in raising the cost of track maintenance, 
in which the fact is brought out that there is an increase;in the cost of main- 
taining the track of 0-5 per cent for each increase of a mile per hour in the © 


speed of freight trains. 

“No doubt. it is popularly supposed that because the steel rails of a ie 
laid track present such a smooth even surface to the eye, impact effects due 
to irregularities of surface are unknown. As a matter’of fact, the average rail- 


road track is not as perfectly true in surface as it would appear to be, and __ 


because of the varying degree of elasticity in the ties and roadbed, there are 
frequent relatively hard spots which have the effect of inducing heavy certical 
impacts from the concentrated wheel loads of the train. Futhermore, there are 
the lateral impacts, due to the nosing of the engine and cars and to the surging 


of the train on passing around curves that are not of perfectly even curvature. 


“In a general way it may be said that impact effects will vary as the square 
of the velocity, and hence will produce a proportional increase in the wear of 
the track and the cost of the labour, tools and materials necessary to keep the 


track up to a given standard. An analysis.as,given in the Engineering News- | 


Record, supposes an increase in the average speed of freight trains from 20 to 
25 miles per hour over a road of 75 per cent tangent and 25 per cent curves. 
The increase in maintenance expenses in such a case works out at about 2-4 
per cent, which for freight service gives a rate of 0-5 per cent per mile per 
hour increases.” 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Now, if the road-bed of the Grand Trunk between Depot Harbour or Midland . 


and Montreal were on a par with the New York Central or any of those roads be- 
tween the two points, what would be the effect upon your road?—A. I think the rates 


of the Grand Trunk, so far as I know—I am speaking now without actual a a : 


_have ‘been made to meet competition, regardless of their road-bed. 


Q. Then what effect would that have on their receipts and expenditures if they. 
were trying to keep up competition and running on an inferior line?—A. It is not. 


operated to benefit of their net revenue. 

Q. A Grand Trunk man told me that on the Midland division running out of 
Belleville they might have 30 or 40 leaves of springs break, where they would have 
practically not a leaf break on the main line of the Grand Trunk. ‘Those breaks would 
involve expenses of taking the locomotive or car in, the division would pay the crew 
while they were waiting the return of the engine, ete—A. Well, I simply want to 
make the general statement, so far as the Grand Trunk’s attempt to retain that business 


through Canadian ports, that in years past I ‘believe they have sacrificed their net 
earnings to a large extent in helping to retain the freight through Canadian ports, ' 


and that they would have been better off had they not transported the business. 

Q. And that would be due, to a certain extent, to the inability of their system 
there¢—A. Well, of course they can’t get the same net results from a line with high 
grades as from a low-grade line well equipped, and track well maintained. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. How is the National Transcontinental roadbed from Armstrong to Quebec? 
—A. It is in very good condition. 
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Oe When 4 in view of ae absence of curves and also of heavy grade, it is not reason- 
able to expect that money could be made from the hauling of grain over that section? 
hould it not be profitable?—A. There is a line on which grain could be run at a 
rate almost as low as any other line in the country, having regard to its construction. 
_ Q. Would the trade from Armstrong to Quebec be based in any way on the road- 
bed you may have in that part of the country, or are you basing your rates on the 
whole, perhaps in competition generally ?—A. They are largely based upon competition. 
It is a question what a reduced rate to Quebec would produce in the way of an increase 
trafic—Armstrong to Quebec. 
Q. If Quebec were to have the same rate given them as New York, do you von- 
sider they would. get the business out of Quebec?—A. Montreal has a lower rate 
_ than to New York, and is not getting the business. 
4 Q. Still, Quebec is 160 miles nearer the sea than Montreal?—A. I don’t believe 
that that would be a sufficient inducement to vessel tonnage. 
Q. Tramp steamers would, as I know them, rather go to Quebec than Montreal, 
and save that extra 160 miles up and back, which includes the consuming of coal, 
insurance, time, etc.?—A. A reasonable thing to do, it would seem to me, would be 
for the vessel to take it out of its rate. They are performing a shorter service, 
while the railway is performing the longer service. Why doesn’t the vessel take it 
- out of its rate? 
Q. Is any effort being made in order that this business could be secured on a 
eif. rate through Fort Wiliam to Liverpool or some other place, so that the Cana- 
dian port or ports might benefit?—A. I would like to have Mr. Wood listen to that 
and answer that question. 
Q. In other words, could not some inducement be granted from some junction 
point in the west to Liverpool, that would protect our Canadian grain so that the 
_ Manitoba hard wheat would be delivered in Great Britain as such, and not mixed 
with American wheat, and at the same time so that the carriage and all the benefits 
resulting therefrom could accrue to Canada rather than go through American ports? 
Mr. Woop: I had a discussion on that point recently with the export and import 
traders in Montreal. Some of them thought that a through bill of lading around, 
say, Port Arthur to a British port at least would conserve a certain amount of that 
- business. Others seemed to think it would not. The difficulty. of getting a through 
pill of lading from Port Arthur to Liverpool is that you have to take so many things 
into consideration—insurance on the lakes, and the railway would have to assume 
responsibility for that through bill of lading, part of which should be assumed by 
the lake carriers; and you have got your insurance and your elevators at the bay 
ports to consider, your elevation at Montreal or Quebec, as the case may be, and 
insurance again. It is a rather complicated matter. 


By Hon. Mr..Watson: 


Q. Lack of guarantee, and risks?—A. Of course we would have to guarantee 
our terms; and the out-turn weights; it is a very difficult thing to do. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. If it is for the general good of Canada, could not a department be organized 
in connection with the Canadian Merchant Marine—which perhaps alters the situa- 
tion somewhat, and meets some of the objections that have been raised—or we will 

gay, with the Canadian Pacific Ocean Steamship service, because they are perform- 
‘ing some of these features that you think are a serious objection? What we desire 
is that some of them recognize what has been done in the past, but we feel that our 
railways are in such a position, and our Merchant Marine is not making too much 
money, so there ought to be some effort, some organization, some department created 
whereby benefits would accrue to Canada, rather than 50 per cent of our wheat erop 
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should go out through American ports, and that they ete ee he benefit of all 
the expenditures of those steamers. The trouble is not an insurmountable obstacle, . 
is it? The question of insurance would be covered there, if that is a matter that the 
Government has to take up, you gentlemen come back and Bay to the Government, 
“Tt costs 10 per vent for insurance in Montreal or Quebec”; then the Government’s 
duty, through the Department of Commerce, should be to delibse you of that 10 per 
cent of insurance? I think the country would be with you if you came back and 
fixed the rate to Quebec at 30 cents instead of 36 cents? 


Mr. Woop: We endeavoured to do that once before, years ago, when I wae in ~ 
the Allan Steamship Company. Mr. Andrew Allan made a proposition to Sir 
George Foster to establish a Canadian Lloyds, but after considerable discussion I — 
think the Government decided that they did not want to assume the responsibility, 
because there would have to be a guarantee given by the Government; nobody else 
would undertake it. However, it is not insurmountable. I believe, personally, there — 
could be a Canadian Lloyds. 

Q. We understood from one witness that the eighth of a cent would divert 
some business; surely some of those difficulties you speak about vould be absorbed 
between all the different interests that would be desirous of getting the business. 
The Quebec Harbour Commissioners, when Senator L’Espérance was president and 3 
I was a commissioner, agreed to waive the wharfage charge on grain, which I think 
was six or eight cents per ton, provided that business would come through Canadian 
ports; and I am satisfied many other parties, as interested as we were, could sug- 
gest the same allowance, or absorbance of something, in order that we should keep 
that business in Canada?—A. I think the suggestion of the gentleman the other day a 
was that the Quebec Harbour Commissioners should absorb the charge for their 
elevation. Of course at Montreal the ships participate in that, and they do also in 
Quebec, so there is no difference in that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A cent a bushel is the charge for elevation?—A. Yes. ; 

Mr. Woop: My vice-president has read the brief which he said I prepared on 
the question as-a whole, therefore that is really my evidence, so to speak, as well as 
that of the vice-president; but any questions I may be able to answer I will be very 
glad to do so. Getting back to that through bill of lading from Port Arthur, it seems 
to me there would have to be a railway to command or to control lake tonnage. If 
now, for example, the Canadian National Government Merchant Marine had vessels 
on those lakes capable of carrying a reasonable quantity of grain, and a rate were 
made which would be a through rate to Montreal, and it was a rate made by the © 
Canadian National Railway or the Canadian Pacific interests, and no question of 
what the rate is to the bay ports, and what the rate would be from the head of the 
lake to Montreal or Quebec, that might possibly help the situation; but with outside 
interests, of course you will have to pay them what they want. 

: a 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. To what ports do you refer on the lake to which it would be advisable to have . 
steamers go’—A. I would say to the Bay ports, from the head of the lakes. 

Q. From the head of the lakes to the Bay ports?—A. I would say so. 

Q.. From Mr. Hlayes’ remark, or your remark, that rate is only 24 or 24 cents a 
bushel ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the mere fact of two cents or two and a half cents on a through rate from 
the West to Liverpool really seriously affect the situation? That is, they cannot cut 
that rate down very much to compete at Buftalo with what you may be operating ?— 
A. Of course they could give a lower rate against that. “< 
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nee By Hon. Mr. Watson: 
—Q. You suggest that the Government have a line of steamers?—A. I don’t suggest 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. Do you think that would really affect it?—A. It might affect it. 
ie By Hon. Mr. Watson 
Q. Wouldn’t it drive the other steamers off the linte?—A. It probably would. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

_ Q. If the water-rate involved is only two cents, I do not see that it is a very serious 
“matter one way or the other whether the Government own those lake steamers or not, 
because you will always get them, and you can get them at one cent or two and a half? 

- Mr. Haves: I think Mr. Wood had possibly in mind not so much the rate, or 
what it would cost, as the assured delivery of the grain—the control of the grain. 


Mr. Woop: The control of the grain. 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. The Government Merchant Marine have twenty-five small vessels that are not 
fitted for sed business, and of which a large number were built on the upper lakes; 
‘there is no reason why those boats could not go back again and do the trade you are 
speaking of. 
Mr. Hayzs: There would be no profit in operating that type’ of boat on the lakes. 
, Mr. Woop: Those boats would earry possibly 120,000 bushels of wheat. They can- 
‘not fill them fully, because they are built for deep sea work, and when full they will 
draw 29 feet, and I am afraid there would be trouble in getting them through the Soo. 
They might possibly hold 130,000 to 135,000 bushels of grain, but to get through the 
locks they would have to reduce the load to 125,000. They are a little more difficult 
to load, and the engine is astern. 
Q. You spoke of having some boats that might run to Montreal for the grain 
trade; I thought you referred to that?—A. No. Our boats coming through the lower 
reaches of the canal cannot carry more than twelve hundred tons. They are deep 
raft. We have sent some boats down and brought coal, but we cannot get more than 
twelve hundred ton. 
 Q. But boats like the McKee might be of sufficient capacity to meet the sugges- 
_ tion you made?—A. That type of boat is all right. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. How is the elevator capacity at New York as compared with that at Montreal 
and Portland ?—A. I have not the figures for New York, but they have immense space, 
f oo each railroad have their own elevator. 
Mr. Haves: I don’t think the elevator capacity or space at New York is relatively 
‘large. They order the grain down from Buffalo, and they get quick handling from 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Woop: And they have floating elevators. 
Q. So there is no particular advantage over Montreal?—A. No. 
Mr. Haves: I think we are better situated, relatively, than New York. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 
- Q. What vessel is it that controls the ocean rates; is it the regular liner or the 

is tramp ? 2 

Mr. Woop: The liners have a specific rate that they agree on, but the tramp comes 

n and can do as he likes; and the tramp to-day i a carrying grain at much less than 

he regular rates. 
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By the Chairman: 
.Q. The tramp is a free lance?—A. Free lance. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. If there was sufficient grain offering at our Canadian ports, do you think, 
with the present situation of tonnage, that there would be ample vessels procurable to 
carry this grain?—A. There is any amount of tonnage; no difficulty about that at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. If you admit that the rate from Fort William to Buffalo is only from two 
to two and a half cents per bushel, is it not reasonable to suppose that there is no 
serious feature affecting the handling of grain to Canadian ports?—that that will no 
vary more than a cent, perhaps a half cent, and that the rate from Port Arthur or 
Fort William to Buffalo ean be usually calculated pretty closely ? 

Mr. Hayns: Yes, but the other fact, of the rail from Buffalo to New York, can 
be affected . 

Hon. Mr. Werster: But that is a fixed rate by the American Railway Board? 

Mr. Hayrs: They changed that. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: And why not do the same to meet competition ? 

Mr. Haves: We do. We can reduce. 

Mr. Woop: We do. : 

Hon. Mr. Wrsster: Then, if we can meet that competition at any time, we do 
not need to take seriously the rates quoted by our American friends? 2 

Mr. Haves: We are meeting that competition to-day, not by the rail route from 
Armstrong, but by the lake and rail to Georgian Bay. 

Hon. Mr. Tuompson: I understand it has been stated that eet has an 
advantage of 14 cents now lower; why don’t they get it? 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: That is not the impression that many shippers have. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 

Q. Suppose you could double your tonnage via Montreal, how much cheaper could 

you carry your grain than you do at present?—A. You mean via Montreal, by — 

Georgian Bay ports? 

Q. If a larger tonnage could be carried at a profit?—A. That is a difficult ques- 

tion to answer. We can fix a certain limit below which it is not good judgment to 

go. We are meeting competition to-day at the somewhat higher limit. We could 

drop somewhat lower than that if we had the margin. 
Q. If you had the margin of trade?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

Q. If a proposition was put up to you that they would give you 5,000,000 bushels 

if you gave them a certain rate, would that be considered?—A. Since the Trans- 
continental started operations J have been in charge of traffic, six years, and I have 
never had a bona fide exporter come and ask for the rail rate to Quebec on export 
grain—never had a shipper ask me for the rate. Now, why is it? f 


By the Charman: 

Q. Have you transported grain over the Transcontinental railway?—A. Yes; a 

I had to go to the trade in 1915; and it was one of the members of this august body, 
the late Seuator Richardson, ‘ian was the only one who IJ could induce, of all the grain © 
exporters at that time, to consider Quebec, and he tried it out. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: ~ 


Q. Given the same rate to Quebec as to New York, is it your view that it would 
only amount to a paper rate, and that business would not ensue?—A. That is m 
Opinion. 
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‘ Ue 
Q. Unless something else is done at the shipping point?—A. You speak now of 
rail rate. Now, you understand there is approximately 6,000,000 bushel storage 
preity at the head of the lakes to-day. That investment has been made because 
ort Arthur and Fort William are the markets in which the grain is delivered by 
the western farmer. .We cannot divert a car of grain to-day down over the Trans- 
eontinental—we cannot take it out and bodily send it to Quebec or any other place; 
it is assigned to Port Arthur and Fort William, and it has got to go there. Now, 
ou take the farmers themselves, through their organization, the United Grain 
Growers and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Co. they have invested in an 8-million 
bushel elevator capacity at Fort William, or nearly one-sixth of the public terminal 
levator storage capacity there. Would they be interested in sending their grain to 
Quebec, and diverting it from their investment there, that is, to Quebec all-rail? If 
not, you have got to get back, in the final analysis, to determine what is the proper 
thing to do, what can be done to perhaps minimize the cost of the railway—get back 
to the farmer, to the merchandiser, to find out what would be the result of making a 
lower rate in influencing business. You may have done so, but I think you have to 
_ start with the producer and the merchandiser. 

Q. We are getting back to that; we are working from the other end, and we 
would like to get any suggestions from you that would help us in that direction; is 
there any consideration given to the question of empties returning from one part to 
another, in your calculations of freight?—A. When you are referring to the trans- 
portation itself, the grain commences to be harvested along about the 1st of September. 
The rush then is on for 90 days to get as much grain out of the farmers’ hands, down 
to the head of the lakes, or to the nearest public delivery as possible before navigation 
closes. Now, from Winnipeg to the head of the lakes, in round figures, is 425 miles. 
It is 1,350 miles from Winnipeg to Quebec. If all of that grain was going to Quebec 
instead of Port Arthur and Fort William, how many more cars, how many more 
locomotives would we be obliged to have in order to relieve the farmer of as much 
grain before the close of navigation as we can do by the much shorter haul to Port 
Arthur and Fort William? The distance would be three times, that is a car, starting 
east from Winnipeg would take nearly three times as much equipment; and to-day, 
___ with a heavy crop, we are pressed to supply cars that are required even for the short 
turn round to Port Arthur. 

a Q. Then do the railways prefer the shorter haul?—A. Yes, under those circum- 
- stances, because we have the equipment. 

Q. But 50 per cent of that is diverted for American railways?—A. Well, how 
_ much’ more could we earn for the additiona] 900-mile haul. With the water competi- 
tion would we: earn enough to justify the Government in investing in additional 
equipment sufficient to give that additional service? 

Q. How much more wiil the country prosper by all that being handled in Canada 
rather than letting the Americans haul it from Buffalo, and letting their steamers, 
~ eoal companies, stevedore companies and production companies and_ everything 
fy benefit?—A. That is a question of Government policy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When that Transcontinental railway was built, if you read the speeches made 
 -in.1904, it was to revolutionize the carrying of grain from the west to the Canadian 
tide-water ports, and it was claimed that while there was large storage capacity at the 
head of the lakes there was very little at the tide-water ports; yet this is the result of 
this grain being taken to Fort: William and Port Arthur and then diverted, more than 
half of it, to American ports; now, if I understood your answer to Senator Webster, 
it is all a question of equipment?—A. Well, not necessarily all a question of equip- 
ment, but equipment would be one of the factors that would have to be considered if 
there was any particular movement of grain going to Quebec, that additional distance 
by rail, from Fort William. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. If that additional distance from Winnipeg is 240 miles Aris: is it not. 

_ reasonable to expect that some arrangement ought to be made whereby the grain would 
go to Quebec?—A. Well, following up the previous remarks a little further, from the 
time the crop commences to be harvested there are about three months until navigation 
closes at Quebec. Who, financing the grain, is going to take a chance of his grain 
possibly not getting to Quebec in time to get out before the close of navigation ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you consider the close of navigation at nbn) 2—A. When did asi 
Recruit get in the ice trouble? = 


The CHarrMan: That is a special case. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. The grain would not be blocked in Quebec; a portion could go on to St. Pee a 
and be shipped there; it is no more serious risk than we are taking every day in | 
commercial enterpriges?—A. No; of course, as you say, you would have St. John and 
Halifax and possibly Portland ahead of you; but would that give the people who are 
financing that grain and merchandising that grain the same possible outlets as they 
have with the grain, say, at Fort William or at Buffalo? es 

Q. That would only apply to November shipments—one month out of twelve— 
and even with that objection, if railways were at fault in not having the grain in time __ 
at Quebec they could carry it to St. John, and if a through rate had been previously 
arranged the loss would not be very serious for the extra haul, Quebec to St. John? 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: a 

Q. What would be the extra haul, say, on a shipment from Winnipeg to Quebec, 
to be sent on to St. John? What would be a reasonably fair addition to the charge _ 
while grain was still on the car?—A. Take the distance from Quebec to Halifax, 
about 675 miles. i 

Q. Is that nearer than St. John?—A. St. John is about the same distance with 
us; it would be about 90 miles shorter; it is about 585 miles to St. John. 

Q. What would be the additional charge, then, to make a. profitable rate?—A. I 
den’t know as I would say. 

(). It has been said that winter charges on grain held in port could be made up ~ 
by shipping it right off to our ocean ports and getting it in the market?—A. People — 
have not appreciated the conditions under which the old Intercolonial has been able 
to handle its export business. Its export and import business has only been coming 
to it in the winter months, when the operating conditions are probably as difficult as 
they are in any section of the country during the winter a 


Bu the Chairman: 


: Q. You could use the Transcontinental for that purpose?—A. Yes, but the climatic 
conditions are very much the same there as on the Intercolonial. I would not under- 
take to say, Mr. MeCall; perhaps 15 cents a hundred. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 


Q. Ten cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will the consolidation of the Government railways facilitate the movement 
of rolling stock so that we may have some economies under one management, and — 
moving the stock where it is needed at the time it is needed?—A. I have no doubt — 
some economies can be effected, but not to such an extent as to materially increase — 
the amount of equipment that will be available for the general public. To-day we 
have cars in large numbers standing idle simply because business is sick, business is 
not flourishing; but it is only a very few months ago when we were put to it to supply 


some expert in the States had estimated that so far as transportation was concerned, 
‘the ditference between good business for the American railways and a depression 
was only the difference between 85 per cent and 100 per cent, or 15 per cent. Business 
to-day is depressed, 85 per cent and when it increases 15 per cent they will be up against 
the same shortage as they were a year ago. Car supply is a fluctuating quantity. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Considering what has been coming down on the Canadian Northern, and 
knowing what your equipment is on the Grand Trunk, do you hope for an increase 
in trade by the lake ports to Montreal when the rush is on in the fall of the year ?— 
A. It will depend on the size of the crop each year. 

Q. But the smaller it is, the greatest effort it must be on your part to get it out? 
_—A. But between the lake route and the rail route we do hope to better our condi- 
tion. 

Q. By that combination?—A. Yes. 

Q. After you have got everything you can get out of Montreal, what about Port- 
land for the winter months, because the Canadian Government will own that line too ?— 
A. Well, answering the question from a practical point of view, there is no question 

but what the transportation can be purchased cheaper to Portland than to \St. John 
or Halifax, by reason of the shorter distance. 

Q. Have you ever studied the movement of grain, both corn and summer wheat, 
from Chicago to lake ports, and then transportation from the eastern states?—A. No, 
~ I don’t know as I have made a particular study of it. i 
~Q. Of course you are aware that the Grand Trunk had a very considerable busi- 
ness in that in past years?/—A. They have handled, in past years, large quantities of 
corn from the western states, that is, through Bay ports to New England. 

Q. And wheat, too, the summer wheat?—A. Not much wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. Why should we not get some of that western grain through our Canadian 
ports’—A. We do get some. 
Mr. Woop: During the war we had a lot. 
Q. But as a general rule you don’t get it?—A. Quite a portion. There is corn 
- coming now to ‘Depot Harbour. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Have you ever studied the question of freezing in a vessel at the lake ports 
in the fall of the year when the elevators were filled, and then to have a fleet of vessels 
_ lying there, and from time to time move them up to the elevators and discharge them 
down to Portland?—A. That is done right along. 

Mr. Woop: That was done very extensively during the war. I had about 20 
vessels at Midland there. 


By Hon. Mr. "Bennett: 
Q. Is there a prospect of that business being increased, and at the same time 
avoiding any expenditure on elevators? 
: Mr. Woop: A great deal depends on market conditions. Last fall both the 
O.P.R. and ourselves tried to eanvas the business situation from one end to the other 
to tie up the trade at Midland, but we couldn’t get any at all, the conditions were so 
‘abnormal by reason of the fact that the continental buyers were buying that wheat, 
instead of England. 
4 Q. The Montreal Gazette published returns last year showing the biggest ship- 
; ment to a foreign country, Italy, 8,300,000 bushels; Antwerp, 5,500,000, Gibralter, 
4,000,000, Greece, 3,600,000, Marseilles, 1,952,000, Paden 278,000; do you know 
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_ whether a great part of that grain came down on the Grand Trunk and GlPLR. to 
Montreal ? 


Mr. Woop: It came to Montreal; we both had a share of it. 
Q. Your namesake, CO. M. Hays, was a great believer in the lake ports to Portland, 
and Montreal in the summer; do you agree with him, as in competition with Buffalo? 


Mr. Haves: Yes. j 
Q. Mr. Hayes used to base one of his strong grounds because the boat made three 
trips against two to Buffalo? 


Mr. Hayes: Another interesting instance we have had this summer; it wil, not 
interest you so much as the pacific coast. ‘We had about 350,000 bushels of wheat out 
of Alberta this winter to Vancouver, which was sent see to Great Britain — 
through the Panama Canal. I think the O.P.R. had about the same pseu i That 
is a Canadian port, but it is not an eastern Canadian port. 


By Hon. Mr, McCall: 


Q. Do you think that trade will continue?—A. I am mele to think it will, 
because the out-turn of the cargoes reported is excellent. 
Q. Some day you will develop the Trent Canal as a ecarrier?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


_ Q. You don‘t consider there is any preference given by the Canadian railways 

that enables the Buffalo railway people to get this business?—A. No; to the contrary. 

Q. You think one suggestion might be to get right back to the shippers and 

* merchandisers?—A. Yes. ae 

Q. And getting them to route this business over the Canadian rails cs I doi 

not want to suggest lese majesty, but why not take your friend, the Honourable Mr. 
Crerar? He would know more about merchandising and the shipping of grain. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a railway man, Mr. Hayes, do you not think that the Transcontinental 
between Winnipeg and Quebec should be used to better advantage for the hauling of 
grain, to the benefit of the Canadian National Railway situation, in our section ?— 
A. If a practical scheme could be worked out that would mean the bringing of any 
grain totally over the Transcontinental, I can assure you we would like to see it done; 
but we don’t want to make a paper route that means iain so far as the actual 
moving of business is concerned. 

Q. That is not exactly my question; I quite appreciate We answer from your 
point of view, but owing to the fact that the National Transcontinental is so built 
that an engine can haul almost double the load that can be hauled on the next best 
equipped road, and that it shortens the distance between Winnipeg and Quebec, as 
compared with Montreal, the nearest tide-water port, by 240 miles, are you not of 
opinion that this road is not being used to-day as it should be for the hauling of grain ‘ 
from the west?—A. I can say yes to that—as it should be; but I want to follow on—_ 
but will it be? Can it be, under the merchandising condition of to-day? Will ‘ 
the owners, the people who are financing that grain, use Quebec? 

Q. That is alright; if you had the equipment would it not be to the benefit 
of the National railways to haul grain the longer distance and bring it to Quebec at 
the fairly paying rate which we all believe could be much below the rate that is 
presently quoted, about 36 cents a bushel? It has been figured by railroad experts” 
that including the return of empties, supposing you haul a ton of freight west, the - 
grain can be taken down from Winnipeg—I am using the word Winnipeg, but Fort 
William or Port Arthur—for about 17 cents a bushel as against 36 cents which is 
quoted to-day; now, would it not be in the interest of the National Railways to haul. 
the longer ars as against the shorter distance, from Winnipeg to Fort William? 
—A. At a reasonably compensatory rate, yes. Y 
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Q. Of course if shippers will not use Quebec or any other ports the railways are 

not responsible for that, but suppose I said to you, “Mr. Hayes, I have arranged to sell 
2,000, 000 bushels of wheat in Liverpool, I am going to take that wheat, say, from 
Moosejaw or some other point in the west; will you please give me a through rate 
from Moosejaw to Quebec?” What will you charge to-day from Moosejaw to Quebec 
at a paying rate?—A. I have shown you; but you would first have to find the grain at 
_ Moosejaw. 
Q. That is all right; I understand the conditions at the present time as you 
_ stated them, and I must say you have enlightened me a great deal; I never saw the 
question in the way that you have put it to me, which is the correct one; I understand 
now where the nigger is, as you say, which I never did before; you have put it at a 
glance before my eyes, and it is just as clear as the sunshine. 


Hon. Mr. Cuapais: Yes, we can see it now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to put that question; supposing conditions exist to-day that I could 
go to Moosejaw or some other point west and buy 2,000,000 bushels of wheat and sell 
them in Liverpool, could you not quote me a through rate from Moosejaw to Quebec 
much lower than the one which exists to-day and still make money out of it?—A We 

could quote you a rate considerably lower than the present rate, I. think, or con- 
‘siderably lower than the present rate from Moosejaw to Quebec. 

Q. And make money on it?—A. And still make a margin of profit. 

Mr. W. B. Lanican, General Freight Traffic Manager, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
appeared as a witness,:and testified as follows :— 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. We might get some suggestions from Mr. Lanigan, who knows the conditions 
to be overcome, as he lived many years in the West and knows the situation there as 
well as in the East; he might make a statement, after what he has heard here, as to 
- what relief he thinks might be obtained,.or some way in which this export grain trade 
might be handled to advantage to his railway and also to the country ?—A. Well, I 
think you should go back to the manner in which: grain is bought and sold in the 
west, and how many years it took to build up the present method of handling grain. 
There are practically no grain exporters west of the Great Lakes, with the exception 
of the Scottish Co-operative Company, who buy grain for their own old country 
firms, and Richardson and Son, who are ofscourse represented there. The eastern 
exporters, that is, the New York and Montreal firms, have their agencies there. The 
grain trade has grown up in this way. The grain is all shipped to Fort William, 
except what is used for domestic purposes or seed purposes, or is ground in transit. 
At Fort William the terminal elevator issues a warehouse receipt on arrival of that 
grain, and it is the warehouse receipt that is dealt with. I was for many years a 
member of the Winnipeg Board of Trade and was on the Council that evolved that 
system of handling grain. The exporter, naturally is some person who is either 
resident at one of the seaboard points or else is very close to it, so that he can make 
his arrangements about forwarding ‘his grain. Having a representative on the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade, he simply informs him what character of grain he wishes 
purchased on his account. He makes his export contracts either with the vesse! or 
the railway agents, and makes them entirely in the east. Now, the purchaser in the © 
west is forced by circumstances to desire his money very early after he has harvested 
his crop, because that is the only time in the year that he has something to sell—only 
once a year. He is different from the eastern’ farmer in that respect. That is the 
time of the year when he had to pay for his labour, his binder twine, his notes on his 
agricultural implements, his store bills, in fact everything that comes to him has 
got to be paid at that time; and he must have money. The result is that he must 
market quite a large portion of his grain. The man that buys that grain at the 
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interior elevator, every bushel that he buys he must sell, and he must get that for- 
warded and into the hands of the ultimate user as quickly as possible. The longer — 
it is delayed the more money it takes to finance the crop. Now, that is the necessity 
of the farmer; and consequently, the moment he ships his wheat, if it is an individual 
farmer, he forwards to his broker on Winnipeg Grain Exchange the bill of lading that 
he gets from the railway agent, and the broker on the Grain exchange at once gets — 
the warehouse certificate covering the amount of grain, and the grade of grain, and'its 
official weight, and the documents on that grain from the terminal warehousemen ; 
and that document defines in amount the money up to its value that the broker agrees — 
to advance on a transaction, selling it later on the farmer’s account. So that you © 
will see the necessity for the grain arriving at the terminal elevator at an early 
period, and the necessity for the farmer getting his money as quickly as possible. — 
Now, all that has been evolutionary process—the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the 
‘warehouse receipts, the clearing house for the boats at the Great Lakes—these have 
all grown up through the experience that the carrying companies, the banks, the 
farmers, the terminal elevators, and every interest connected therewith has gone © 
through for a great many years. Therefore the grain is available only at the head 
of the lakes. That is the only place where it can be procured by the eastern exporter 
or the eastern dealer. And it must be available there—the only suitable point—because 
there are several markets for grain. There is the export market; there is the domestic __ 
milling market—because, as you will readily see, outside of the mills at Winnipeg 
and Keewatin, there are the domestic milling demands in Ontario and Quebec, which _ 
are quite large—and there is the American market. Besides that, there is all the 
seaboard available from Fort William, via the different routes. So that grain is 
really worth more at Fort William because of its availability for those different 
markets and for those different routes than it would be worth anywhere else. At Fort 
William it is carried by boat during the season of navigation to the Bay ports or to é 
Buttalo, and from Buffalo or the Bay ports to the different destinations that the mar 
that owns the grain desires it to travel. The carrying company has nothing to do 
with that part of it. A very large quantity of the grain—half, in fact, that has gone 
this year—has gone for domestic consumption in the United States; the other half ~~ 
probably available for export, that is, over our line. Toledo and Detroit and other 
ports beside Buffalo have taken it. Toledo and Detroit must have taken it purely for 
domestic purposes. I do not see any great harm to Canadian grain interests in 
finding that the American market was open to our grain, or that it was available for 
those domestic markets such as Duluth,,Chicago, Toledo and Detroit, by boat, which 
of course is the cheaper way of sending it. Of course Cariadian rails cannot compete, 
from’ Fort William to American destinations, with the water or the rail routes beyond 
that. That is, grain shipped to Detroit or Toledo for eventual consumption in the 
country could not be carried by the Canadian carrier in competition with the water 
route. Buffalo has the advantage of the water route plus the rail rate; and the effect, 
more or less, of the existence of a canal route from Buftalo to New York. As has 
been explained by Mr. Hayes, New York has a very commanding influence as far as 
the export of grain is concerned, not only because there is a larger tonnage available 
at New York for the export of grain—because she has a greater quantity of tramp 
sailings—but in addition to that, she has sailings to ports that neither Montreal, 
Quebec or St. John has, or has any possibility of having, because there are not sufi- 
cient tonnage to be gathered in Canada for those ports to make sailings to them 
possible or profitable. Now, if a man has his grain at Buffalo he has the opportunity 
of shipping it to New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston—half a dozen other 
places—summer or winter. And he has all the advantage of the foreign sailings that 
there may be from those Atlantic ports to destination—which, of course, unfortunately 
is not available to the Canadian routes. In other words, he can command more 
foreign markets from Buffalo than he can command from any other port. Our rates, 
. however, our all-water route, which has not been mentioned, by Port Coulborne direct 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Even by the Canal?—A. Well, the canal is not a great factor; it is too slow. 
 Q. But it is lower?—A. Oh yes, I don’t know what the Canal rate is; but it is 
not a factor, because a man holding his stock in Buffalo for export can get it down 
to New York as fast as he receives it, so the Canal would be too slow for him to use. 
It is a bearing factor on the rail rate from Buffalo to New York; that is, if you got 
a rate above a certain figure by rail the Canal would no doubt be brought into use. 
Now we have got an all-water route from Fort William to Montreal, transferring at 
Port Colborne, and that route has a certain amount of business and is a factor in 
making our rate by Tiffany, Midland or Port McNichol to Montreal. That is, 
we cannot go above a certain arbitary over the all-water rate, and we must be as low 
as the rate to Buffalo or as the rate from Buffalo to New York. As Mr. Hayes pointed 
_ out, we are lower than that by about 1-3/10 cent. Now, Mr. Hayes has outlined this 
to you—that there is open to Montreal for the grain of the west to-day, by the water 
route, a still cheaper rate than exists to New York by any route—and it does not 
make any difference whether it is Montreal or any other port— and by the other water 
and rail route to Montreal the rate is cheaper by 1-3/10 cent per bushel than is avail- 
able by Buffalo and New York. I want to emphasize that. It does not make any 
difference whether it is sent to Quebec or Montreal, but you have a Canadian route 
which is the cheapest route of all—a route over Canadian roads to Bay ports, and from 
Bay ports beyond. And still that American route, for the reason I have given you, 
is commanding a largé share of the tonnage that goes from Fort William, and has 
always done so; and it has done go for the reasons that I have outlined. 


| 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


eS. Q. That rate exists to-day, 1-3/10 cent less via Montreal than via Buffalo?—A. 
_ Yes. Now, there is to-day a rate of 12 cents a bushel all-water from Fort William 
to Montreal, including the elevation at Montreal, which is 2-10 bushel. 
Q. Cheaper than New York?—A. Cheaper than New York. . 
Q. Does that inelude the elevation charge?—A. Yes, it goes right through from 
Fort William on the boat. Now, I have shown you the very strong necessity on the 
part of the Canadian producer in the west for marketing quite a substantial proportion 
of what he has grown early in the season. That, of course is what causes the peak 
movement on October to the lake front. That is our big time, from September 15th 
to the close of navigation, about December 5th, to December 12th; and October is the 
peak of the movement. When navigation is closed there is iereticatly nothing in the 
terminal elevators at Fort William; it has all gone over the cheapest possible route, 
that is, the route that requires no roadbed maintained, no overhead expenses, a com- 
paratively small number of employees to handle the vast quantity of grain, and it is 
available at the Bay port elevators or at Buffalo for a free movement by any port 
- during the winter time. Now, the rate from Port McNichol or ‘Tiffany or Midland, 
even if it goes via St. John—you want to mark that particularly—has got to be the 
same as the rate from Buffalo to New York, although the distance from Port McNichol - 
to West St. John—which is the only Canadian port which is open during the winter 
months—is a great deal longer. But in securing that grain for Midland or Tiffany 
or West St. John, it must be secured on a basis of what rate would be available from 
e Buffalo to New York, the port that is open all the year round. Now, it comes to the 
grain that comes down after the close of navigation, or may be in transit to the 
head of the lakes but does not get there in time to go across the Bay. 
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By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. Is the water route open from Buffalo to New York all the year round 2—A. 
No, it is not a factor as a grain carrier. 

Q. How many months is that open?—A. About the same as the Great Lakes, I 
presume. Now, as I said, there is grain that is in transit to the head of the lakes, Se 
or that comes down after the close of navigation. That is the grain that is carried 
all-rail, either for domestic consumption in the east or for export. Necessarily the ae 
Canadian carrier has to carry that from Fort William to West St. John at no higher a 
rates than are available at that season of the year from Duluth to New York; that is 
the limit of what he can charge for that movement. ae 

Q. To what extent are the internal elevators in Saskatchewan and Alberta used? 
—A. It depends a good deal on the season, and the character of the grain. For instance, — 
in the season when they have tough wheat, naturally you like to get it under treatment _ 
or elevated as quickly as possible. : 

Q. Do they treat tough wheat in those elevators?—A. Oh, yes, and sometimes if 
you have got a grain that is growing, for instance, rejected No. one northern with a 
large number of docks—and the docks is a good valuable cattle-feed—and you are 
short of feed, it may go through the Moose Jaw or Saskatoon elevators before being eS 
forwarded beyond. AD 

Q. Are they used for storage capacity in rush seasons?—A. No; more by the 
interior milling trade than anything else. 

Q. They are not used to take a great rush?—A. No; the only time they come into 
maximum use is a year like 1915 or 1916, when storage was at a premium and there 
was adjustment at the lake front. In the winter months they came in. oe 


Q. They are not used for storage as long as you have capacity at the lake front?— _ a 

A. No. a 

By Hon. Mr. Webster: a 

Q. How does that grain get to Duluth, that you -referred to?—A. We have all — ae 

rates to Duluth from the Canadian West—the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, 4 

of course, as well as the Great National Railways operate in Manitoba to Duluth. a 

Q. Hand it over to the American railways where?—A. The Great Northern Rail- a 

way, for instance, runs it into Brandon and up into Portage la Prairie. a 

By Hon. Mr. Thompson: y 

Q. I understood you to say that the grain that arrives at Fort William in transit 

was then at Fort William?—A. Yes. ss 
Q. And you had to make a price to compete with Duluth; now, that grain that is — 

at Fort William cannot go through Duluth?—A. No, we cannot charge any more from — 


Fort William to our ‘Canadian shipper than our American shipper is charged from — 
Duluth to New York, and the Canadian grain is so at Duluth. © 


Py Hon, We BeMmens Sad 


Q. Then it is the freezing up at Fort William that prevents you continuing all 
the time ?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. What has been your movement on your line that runs south from Weyburn 
and on to Duluth, the Soo line—have you had much of a movement of grain that 
way ?’—A. Not to Duluth. We have had™in as far as we have supplied cars for it; 
we have had a domestic movement for Minneapolis for milling purposes, and this last — 
year’s has been a premium market, largely due to exchange and matters of that kind. — 
But we have limited that movement via Portal, via Emerson, on our line, and I think — 
the Canadian Nationals have done the same, to the extent that foreign cars returning 
from those routes could be supplied. We have both been taught a lesson, that if our — 
ears drifted down into the United States, especially the last year or so, they wouldn’t — 
return with any great degree of promptness. The result is that in the fall of the 
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eben the pints of Canadian wheat in the West wants cars, a great many 
jousands of them are tied up on American lines. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


_ Q. And the American road will bring those cars back to furnish you the cars for 
this supply of freight?—A. Well, there is always a certain amount north bound freight 
coming up. 


\ By the Chairman: 


Q. Why do they hold those cars there?—A. They are short of cars, and when any 
person is short of cars and there is a car in sight, he perhaps doesn’t live very strictly 
up to the ethics of things, and rather uses the cars. 

~ Q. Cannot you make the charge high enough that there is no profit in using your 
ears—or I suppose you do the same with theirs?—A. We don’t have so many to do 
with, that is the only difference. : 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. The demurrage rate is 50 cents a day?—A. Our per diem used to be 75 cents, 
now it is a dollar. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: p 


Q. Is there any question of shortage of Canadian vessels on upper lakes from Fort 

William for lake points in the fall?—A. There has been, yes. 

 Q. If you were to divert trade down to Duluth, put American vessels in and carry — 

from there, that would not be a contravention of coasting; you could put the grain 
down to Duluth if you brought it down on the Portal line?—A. We would not bring 

any grain down that way, because it costs the shipper more money to land it to 

— Duluth than it does to Fort William. 

Q. There is such a difference that there is no hope of the trade developing that 

way ?—A. No. There is a difference of two or three cents a bushel higher rate to 

Duluth than Fort William. 

Q. Do you mind telling us the rate from Port McNichol to Montreal to-day, per 

bushel ?—A. 11-6 cents. 

Q. What was it three years ago?—A. In 1917 it was 7 cents. 

Q. Do you hope to return to 7 cents on that with the reduced costs of equipment 

and labour and everything else?—A. I expect, of course, that the rate will go down 

when the costs go down. 

"Q. Wages?—A. Wages is a very large factor in the cost of transportation. 

Q. Then 11 cents, plus the lake rate of 2 cents, with a return of that you could 

earry from Port McNichol to Montreal at 9 cents a bushel; does that include elevator 

charges?—A. Yes, it includes Harbour Commissioner switching and delivery into 

Harbour Commissioners’ elevators, and includes Montreal wharfage charge. 

Q. What would you have to plus to that 9 cents for incidental charges, elevating 

and anything else?—A. Seven cents a bushel was the normal rate in 1917. 

Q. Was it even lower than 7 cents?—A. Yes, I think it was. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

_ Q. Would you say that the Canadian freight rates on grain have taken propor- 

tionately the same advances as the American rates?—A. Well, I think they have about 

the same. 

Q. So the competition to-day would be about the same as in 1917?—A. Take, for 
instance, our rate of 11-6 per bushel including Montreal elevator charges; that is a 

rate that is forced on us in two directions—first, the Buffalo and New York competi- 

tion, and, secondly, the all-water competition, which is 12 cents a bushel to-day from 

- Fort William to Montreal, including elevation. Our rate from Port McNichol is 11-6 

; ho Montreal, to which you can add 23 cents to make the through rate from Fort 


William. Well, that is about as close as we can come from Port McNichol to Mont 
real; with the present cost it is getting down pretty dangerously low. 

Q. If the water-rate goes up would it be reasonable to expect that your rail rate 
would go up, too?—A. Well, the highest rail rate we ever got since 1917 was 13 cents 


a bushel. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: : : 

Q. I suppose you can rely on the Chairman of the Railway Commission to see 
that you don’t lose any money?—A. Well, he has not been particularly successful in 
preventing it. . 


By Hon. Mr, Bennett: 


Q. Your rates and the Grand Trunk rates from Midland would be practically the, — 


same’—A. Yes. 
Q. What has been the greatest amount of grain you have ever handled from Port 

MeNichol in a season?—A. I couldn’t tell without looking it up. 
Q. Has it been as high as 40,000,000?—A. I don’t think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: Be) 
Q. I think you stated that by reason of the methods which have been adopted for 


some years past, all the grain must be shipped to Fort William, and that the rates were % 


based from Fort William on; now, is there any other method that could be suggested 
by which some other point further back—Moosejaw or other junctional point—could 
be selected so that we would not have to come into the same competition with the 
American railways, but get this haul all over the Canadian railways?—A. You would 
still have the competition of the American railways via Buffalo, no matter what you 
did, no matter where you put your terminal in the interior. 

Q. According to the information you have been kind enough to give us, it is a 
sad tale for the Transcontinental railway, we will say, from Winnipeg down to Quebec, 
and would show that they cannot expect a very great flow of grain in that direction, 
after the country has spent $170,000,000 odd on the Transcontinental railway ?—A. 
Taking your argument, that we put up sufiicient elevator facilities at Moosejaw to 
make that an interior collecting point for grain, at which the warehouse certificates 
would be issued, and the farmer would get the grain ready for market, as he does, 
say at Fort William, and we will say that you could make through contracts via the 
Transcontinental to Quebec, Montreal, or St. John from that point; of course Fort 
William will not go out of business; the rate via Fort William and water from Fort 
William is still available, and the rate from Moosejaw would have to be as low as the 
combination of all-water and rail to Fort William, and all-water beyond, or the com- 
petition rate via Buffalo, or the competition rate via Midland. Now, you could not 
get any more than that at Moosejaw. Say the grain came from Maple Creek, you 
couldn’t get any more than the rate to Fort William plus the water rates beyond, 
say to Montreal or to Quebec—any part; it doesn’t make any difference what part it 
is. You could not get any more than that because the man has still the water route 
before him. Now when you come to meet that competition, take your rate from any 
point in the west to Fort William, plus the rate available to-day of say 12 cents a bushel 
from Fort William to Montreal, and apply that from Moosejaw; the rate from Moose- 
jaw to-day is 31 cents per 100 pounds, which is 18.6 a bushel; add to that the available — 
rate of 12 cents—and in both cases we will leave out elevator charges—and you have a 
rate of 30-6 cents. So that the grain originated with 6 cents a bushel, and you would 
have to haul that from Moosejaw, say, to Montreal at 30 cents a bushel, and we will 
say there is an average of about 1,400 bushels in a car, that is approximately the 
weight, and you multiply that by 304, and you are not getting very much more than 
you would get from Calgary to Fort William—half the distance. 
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It would apparently be better to carry it half the distance and let some other 
anization take it the balance?—A. I would take that all-rail in competition from 
er route. From Fort William you have 900 some odd miles to Montreal, and you 
ave the water route, and the water has been put there by God Almighty; there are no 
yerhead charges on it, there are no section-men working on it; and the Government 
yns around and lights it and furnishes everything else of that kind. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They supply the boats, too, I presume?—A. Perhaps they could, but you would 
take a railway that cost you $75,000 a mile, or something like that, as the Transcon- 
tinental did, and attempt to run against that. Then there is another feature which we 
must not forget in carrying grain from Moosejaw to Quebec; you have a tremendously 
heavy west-bound movement. The amount of traffic which would originate in Quebec 
oing ‘back to the Canadian North West is necessarily very limited, because most of it 
oes from Montreal, in the first place. In the second place it is limited in any event; 
1 the third place at the lake front you get through the summer months a tremendous 
amount of merchandise that is brought up by outside steamers, and a tremendous 
amount of coal both for your own use and for the public use which, to a very large 
extent, helps the west-bound empty movement from that point. But besides that, 
during the season of navigation a tremendous amount of paper, of barbed wire, of 
nails, of fittings, and a thousand other commodities are stored at Fort William and 
forwarded during the winter months, according to the requirements of the different 
commodities west of Fort William. That traffic helps to fill the empty cars that are 
brought down with grain. If we started to compete with the water route via all-rail 
“we would have to remember that we have to compete in order to keep this up with 
the water route going back. 

Q. Then, as a matter of export trade from Harbours, would it be better to expend 
more energy on water transport than on rail transport in order to get the business 
through our Canadian ports?—A. You mean, a water extension on the Great Lakes? 
Q. Right through—water carriage; my thought is this; is the position so profit- 
less with our Canadian-owned railways that we cannot expect that business from 
‘Canadian ports is going to be diverted from American ports, and that we ought to 
seek some other trade to Montreal and Quebec in the summer months?—A. To 
Montreal and Quebec to-day during the summer months the Canadian railways are 
_ earrying, against all competitors, the maximum amount of traffic that they can carry. 
During the winter we are carrying 100 per cent of it that is available for carrying. 
Now, Supposing that you spent a great deal of money in developing the Georgian Bay, 
or any other water route; that route is only open for a certain portion of the year. 
‘You expend a great deal of money on capital account, and perhaps succeed in making 
that water route so efficient that you will abolish the traffic that we are carrying to-day, 
‘and which the Grand Trunk Railway and the Canadian National are carrying down 
to Quebec, or any other port, that is, you will decrease our tonnage. You must 
remember that to-day we are carrying from Port McNicoll or from Tiffany about as 
‘much of that traffic as can ‘be sent over Canadian ports. We are just as anxious to 
get that tonnage as anybody else for Montreal or St. John or any other Canadian port, 
‘and we show our anxiety by making a differential rate via Canadian ports as against 
what is available via Buffalo. But at Buffalo you must remember there is to-day 
domestic market that is a great big factor, especially with its rate of exchange. 
he Minneapolis miller has got a big mill there at Buffalo; there are a few big mills 
vat Rochester ; there are big mills between Buffalo and New oa there is a big demand 
or food, and there is a big demand for other grains down there, and of course the 
rain at Buffalo is available for that demand besides being available for export to 
or 50 European ports from which we have no sailings from Montreal, Quebec, 
John, and don’t produce to-day enough traffic to have any sailings. 
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Q. The sailings to the Mediterranean from Kener ports would be full cargoes; 
you could get steamers for full cargoes for Marseilles from Montreal as readily as yo 
would from New York?—A. Perhaps some ports; but take, for instance, Norwegian 
ports, there is a lot of our flour goes up to them and to Swedish ports. Well, our 
steamers for those ports force the business very largely via New York. 

Q. I think it was 22,000,000 bushels of grain went through Canadian ports, and — 
45,000,000 through American ports; how much of that 45,000,000 would be used for 
domestic consumption in the United ‘States ? 


Mr. Woop: That 45,000,000 is export. ' 

Q. And you can readily see that there is double the quantity going thrdd 
American channels that there is going through Canadian—45 against 25?—A. Let 
go back a few years. This is nothing new. The percentage of north west wheat 
going via Buffalo has been a little larger since the duty was taken off and the 
American market was open to the Canadian ‘producer, but normally there is no 
greater quantity of grain going via Duluth to-day than there was years ago. Put that 
factor to one side; take your returns of shipments from Fort William to those various” 
ports and Buffalo, it has always carried a larger quantity than the Canadian po 
have for years. 

Q. But why should not our Canadian por ts be able, by some readjustment some-_ 
where, to get this traffic that we are losing in Canada—losing with our merchandise; — 
that is our problem ?—A. It is a problem like making Niagara Falls run the other way. © 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: ; 
Q. If you enlarged the volume of wheat from the west through Montreal or 

Quebec, could you carry that at a lower rate and make the same profits for your road? | : 
A. I could not answer you that, for this reason; you cannot segregate any one 
commodity- in all the tonnage that you are carrying eastbound and westbound, and get 
even approximately the cost of carrying that particular commodity over the different — 
sections of your line, and more than a nail manufacturer can pick one nail out of a 
keg and say, that nail cost me so much. It is lost, absolutely lost. We have certain - 
statistics that show us our train mile statistics, but that isn’t anything to inteprel nig 
the accuracy as far as that traffic is concerned. It varies on every day of the year. 
It varies with every month of the year. It varies with the carriage of the tonnage 
It varies with its volume. And to get down and say, could we reduce the rate, the rail 
rate, if we had a larger volume of tonnage?—I think we could, but we couldn’t reduce — 
it to the basis of the water route under any circumstances without increasing the 
deficit of the Canadian National Railways, I think, and probably of producing a very 
serious deficit if we were foolish enough to do it on our own line. I think that is 
about as close an answer as I could give to that. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q.. What is your maximum capacity of cars which you haul from Port MeNichol — 
direct to Montreal?—A. I could not tell you that. TI could oa that information for 
you. 

Q. I have heard the talk about running out 70 cars ae 1,500 bushel ?—A, 
Well, we have a very good line from Port McNichol to Montreal, and a comparatively 
short mileage. 

Q. Is it on a par as to road, equipment and carrying ability sraith your main line 
between Peterboro and Montreal?—A. Yes, I think there is very little difference. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. You had a large proportion of that wheat that went out last year that was 
water-hauled; is there not some method you could suggest whereby that quantity 
could be increased, and also the proportion carried over the railways also could be 


wie! 
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eased? Do you think that 22,000,000 bushels is the maximum quantity that could 
exported from Montreal ? 


Mr. Hayes: That was only the fall movement. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The year’s quotation was 56,634,538 total bushels of all kinds 
of grain out of Montreal in 1920. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Leaving aside the figures for the moment, is there any reason why those 
quantities should not be increased? Or is there anything you could suggest that 
ought to be done in the way of harbour adjustments by which larger quantities could 
be shipped?—A. Well, every year we have got to absorb a little more of the Montreal 
Harbour Comissioner’s charges so that we can put ourselves on a level with what it 
costs to carry the grain from Buffalo to New York; and if they continue to increase, 
- and we have to continue to absorb in order to keep our route on the same parity with 
other routes, there will certainly come a time when it won’t be profitable to handle via 
Montreal at all. But in saying that I am making no reflection at all on the Mont- 
real Harbour Commissioners, you understand. They are handling their /business— 
Q. Their desire should be to get the rates down as well as possible, so that mwe 
would get the benefit of the export trade?—A. We are to-day—and when I say we, 
JI mean the carriers altogether—are endeavouring to get, and making considerable 
sacrifices in order to get as large a proportion as possible of the grain produced in the 
Canadian northwest over our eastern lines and through Canadian ports. There is 
no question that we have gone to a great deal of sacrifice. I think when it comes 
- right down to the fine thing, the grain that we take from Fort William to West St. 
_ John over our route—and which is carried over a longer rute, of course, by the Inter- 
~ colonial—expresses what the Canadian carriers have done in order to keep the Cana- 
dian Atlantic port on its feet. The same way with the imports that come via West 
St. John in the winter time; it means a great additional haul to us as compared with 
it coming in via New York and Buffalo, and still for every bit of that export traffic 
that is handled along the St. Lawrence Valley or up along the Great Lakes and west 
of the Great Lakes, in order to keep the winter port moving, we are all of us obliged 
_ to make no higher rates than are available from New York to St. Paul and from St. 
Paul beyond; and it is the same way in the reverse direction. That is, as far as the 
winter port is concerned we could not do any more than we are doing to-day. As far 
as the summer ports are concerned we are held down by the all-water route, and we are 
carrying it all-rail from the Bay ports to Montreal, and sometimes beyond that to 
St. John, in competition with what was available to Montreal by water route which is 
entirely free to the carrier as far as roadbed, lighting and every other expense, as 
against the lower rates via Buffalo and New York. Now, no matter what we did, 
under the circumstances I have detailed, I :don’t think we could increase, by the 
Canadian routes, one more bushel of grain over what we do to-day. Certainly the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific with all their empty cars, with business 
as full as it is to-day—the traffic departments of those two lines are not leaving one 
single stone unturned to secure traffic as against the American railways, and I 
think we can say fairly successfully, in keeping the traffic off the American rails. 
Q. The fact that so much does go through the port of Montreal at present must 
indicate some merit or some advantages over the shipments going in other directions? 
—A. Seven and three-tenths a bushel is quite a consideration. 
Q. You think it is that differential that gives Montreal even that trade, do you? 
—A. I think that Montreal gets, through that differential, just exactly all the trade 
that can be shipped in that direction; that what goes via Buffalo is available for their 
domestic milling; that what goes via New York is available for ports to which we 
don’t have any sailings, and for markets that we can’t reach. 
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By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. To what do you attribute the attractions via Buffalo to compensate for that 3 
cents differential?—A. Just what I was explaining; you have got a big milling market 
at Bufialo; you have sailings and ocean rates Fort New York that are not available 
to Canadian ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Is it a fair comparison to say that your line from the Bay ports to Montreal — 
is as well equipped a line as from Buffalo to New York?—A. Well, I wouldn’t like _ 
to go that far. The New York Central have got a very fine four-track water-grade — 
line from Buffalo to New York, and they have got, I suppose, ten or fifteen times the 
density of tonnage and settlement that we have; but I think that our road to Port — 
MeNichol to ‘Montreal is about as good a road as is necessary for that purpose, or for 
ten times the tonnage that there is there to-day. 


By Hon. Mr: Watson: 
Q. It is really a water-grade road?—A. Yes. 


THE SENATE, 
CommittEE Room No. 368, 


12th May, 1921. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. James Gururim Scorr, Quebec, Que., appeared as a witness and iestified as 
follows :— 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: \ 


Q. We understand that you were General Manager for the Quebec & Lake St. 
John Railway at Quebec for a number of years?—A. Yes, also the Great Northern. 

Q. During that time you had considerable experience in the freighting arrange- 
ments not only affecting local business but also export trade from the port of Quebec? — 
—A. We carried grain, in conjunction with the Canada Atlantic Ry., from Parry © 
Sound to Quebee during a period of three years. We built a million bushel elevator — 
at Quebec. We had two steamship lines running in connection with the trade. We 
got large business from Chicago, and we handled as much as 3,000,000 bushels of — 
grain in a year. I was the General Manager of the Great Northern, and of the Lake © 
St. John, which was part of the link leading through. Mr. Chamberlin at that time 
was General Manager of the Canada Atlantic; he has since become General Manager 
of the Grand Trunk, and President. Mr. C. J. Smith was the Traffic Manager OF 
the Canada Atlantic, and Mr. Guy Tombs, of Montreal, who is now Manager of the 
Paper Export Company, and who has for many years lately been Chief Traffic man 
with the Canadian Northern in Montreal, was at that time my General Freight — 
Agent. That was the combination that handled that grain business during those 
three years. 

Q. Since then there has not been very much grain exported from Quebec, tat 
there?—A. Well, the railway came into possession of Mackenzie & Mann; the elevator 
was burned; the steamship lines that we had running in connection with those joint 
railways dissolved and went away; and the business stopped. But it was a very 
successful business while it was carried on. 

Q. In what year was that?—A. In 1901, 1902, and 1903; that is 518 years ago. 

Q. Perhaps you. would intimate to the Committee Showy that export business was 
built up?—A. We carried that grain very cheaply. From Parry Sound to Quebec— 
550 miles—we carried wheat for 5 cents a bushel. 


wae By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 
~ Q. All by rail?—A. All rail. 


By Biok Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. How did that correspond with the general rate tae such a distance at that 
time ?—A. I think it was rather lower. We were looking for the trade, and we got it. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. How much did it cost you at that time from, Winnipeg to Parry Sound ?— 
A. This was principally Chicago wheat; it was not Canadian wheat. 

Q. Do you know the rate from Winnipeg to Parry Sound for wheat at that time? 
_—A. Mr. Hayes, the Traffic Manager of the Government Railways in 1916 made a 
rate from Armstrong to Quebec, a distance of about 900 miles, of 6 cents a bushel; 
_ that is on export grain alone, not on ordinary grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


Q. That was rather an emergency rate, wasn’t it, that Mr. Hayes spoke of ?—A. 
_ It was the opening of the Transcontinental railway; it was the first year; and that 
railway had been built for the purpose of getting the grain trade, and Mr. Hayes as 
_ well as I can understand, had to compete with Fort William, and he assumed the rate 
_ from Winnipeg to an equal distance with Fort William on the main line of the Trans- 
continental at the full tariff rate, so he got the benefit of that full tariff rate as far 
as Armstrong, and that was 450 miles, and from there to Quebec he made an arbitrary 
rate of 6 cents. Well, the two rates combined made the through rate from Winnipeg 
to Quebec 11 cents. The result was that the wheat poured in in such volume that they 
_ could hardly handle it, and they loaded quite a number of steamships that year, and 
_ then all of a sudden it was put a stop to. 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


‘Q. How long did that rate continue in force?—A. It continued during that season 
of 1916; but since then not a bushel of wheat has come over the road. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


iy Q. Did they carry quite a large quantity that year?—A. Yes, they loaded quite 
. a number of steamships. I think they must have handled about 3 or 4 million bushels 
_ that year. 


* By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


\  Q. Had the war anything to do with that special rate from Armstrong—getting 
grain for shipping for war purposes?—A. I don’t think so. I think Mr. Hayes was 
trying to make good; it was his first experiment with this new railway, which had 
been built for the purpose of handling grain. It has very low grades, it can handle 
50 to 60 loads on a train and is capable of doing the business very economically. 
Q. Would not that rate have to be approved by the Railway Commission ?—A. I 
don’t think so, because the Quebec Board of Trade applied to the Railway Commis- 
sicn last winter in connection with the Transcontinental Railway and we were told 
that they had no jurisdiction. Then we applied to the Government, and the Govern- 
ment said that they always took the advice of the Railway Commission—so that we 
_ were between the devil and the deep sea. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 
Q. Asa ae man you say that the rate is 1916 from Winnipeg to Quebec was 


ye Qi This was whoa the war was two years on the way; with your knowledge of 
railway matters how much more do you figure it would cost at the present time for 
the eka to haul wheat, with the increased cost of coal and labour, and everything 
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that goes to it, as compared with the price 5 or 6 years ago’—A. I should say 50 to 
60 per cent on account of the increased cost of hauling as compared with five years 
ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. I suppose it would cost less for transportation to Quebec by Transcontinental 
than by other railways?—A. That is the opinion of Major Leonard. 
Q. Because the distance is shorter?—A. It is 214 miles shorter by Tranceoaiee 
nental, and the grades are so good that Major Leonard, the Government engineer who 
built the Transcontinental Railway claims that it would be possible to haul nearly — 
double the tonnage over the Transcontinental that was hauled by the other roads. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Was the rate charged in 1916 a reasonably profitable rate for the railway?— 
A. That question was brought up in Parliament, and Dr. Reid, the Minister of Rail-— 
ways, defended the rate of six cents which was made from ‘Armstrong to Quebec | 
—I think probably basing himself on having had a larger proportionate rate fra 
Winnipeg to Armstrong. He defended that rate, and stated that it paid expenses. 
Sinee then—last year—when he was spoken to in the House on that question he said 
that he was mistaken in having said that; that it was not profitable at that time. 

Q. Did he give what would be a proper rate?—A. He did not. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


Q. With your knowledge of railways, 6 cents from Armstrong for 900 miles would 
be an excessively low rate?—A. Oh yes, at the present time I would add 50 per cené 
or 60 per cent. It is a low rate. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff : 


Q. Supposing that instead of the 6 cent rate from Armstrong to Quebec you — 
increased it to 11 cents, i.e. the rate from Winnipeg to Quebec was 11 cents, and 
supposing you were below the actual figures in saying 50 per cent to 60 per cent and 
you doubled the rate, that would mean a rate of 22 cents between Winnipeg and 
Quebec 2—A. Quite so. 

Q. The fact that an engine can haul 60 carloads with 1,100 bushels to the car, 
from Winnipeg to Quebec at something around 22 cents or 25 cents ought to be a rate 
that would pay the Government for hauling that wheat; but instead of that they put 
a rate of 36 cents and close off the traffic from the railroads, close termihal facilities 
at Quebec, and a great deal of our grain that should go that way goes to the United — 
States ports?—A. That is exactly the position, sir,-and I claim that the Government 
management have been simply putting up a barrier of that tariff to prevent that — 
grain going to Canadian seaports. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Do you know the amount of feciobt that is going to American railroads woe 
should come to the Canadian roads by the diversion you speak of ?—A. Yes, I have a 
statement here. This is a memorial from the Quebec Board of Trade to the Railway 
Commission. I am not here to represent the Board of Trade. But the memorial 
exposed the situation very clearly. j 


r 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might answer Senator Webster’s question first before you read the 
Memorial?—A. This Memorial states that in six years the total quantity of grain 
shipped from Fort William was 1,096, 651,336 bushels of grain, and of that total, 
577 million bushels went to Canadian Jake ports, and 518 million. bushels went to 
Buftaio and other United States lake ports. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


- Q. Have you in dollars, just what that freight would amount to, that you say 
has been diverted from Canadian roads to American roads¢—A. I figure that, roughly 
speaking, we have paid $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 to American railroads during that 
- period that might have been kept in our own country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that refer only to wheat for export, or to all grains going to ‘American 
ports for American use as well as for export?—A. The statistics of the Government 
Statistician shows that the quantity of grain going to the United States for consump- 
- tion via Fort William is not very great. This is certainly all for export. 

; The CHamman: Do you wish Mr. Scott to read the Memorial that was presented | 
by the Board of Trade? 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucusy: I do not want to interfere with the reading of it, but it 
might be extended on the minutes and taken as read and put in the evidenee, aa we- 
_ have had copies of it, and I have read it. 

Hon Mr. Turrirr: I think it would be well to read it. 


Mr. Scott then read the Memorial. 

During the reading, referring to the elevator at Quebec, Mr. Scott stated that. 
it was built by Sir William Price, and doubled in capacity by Honourable Mr. 

L’Espérance when he was President of the Quebec Harbour Board. The elevator, 

although in excellent condition, is now standing idle. 

When ‘Mr. Scott was reading the reference to the berthing of ships of the 

_ Canadian Merchant Marine at Montreal, and the statement that if the Government 

“offered a lower rate of ocean freight from Quebec than New York offers, Canada 

would get the business, and that was manifestly the intention of the agreement 

between the Government and the Grand Trunk in 1903.” 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Allow me a moment; Mr. Hayes said there was a cent and some odd cheaper 
rate to Montreal than to New York now, and yet the freight was going by New York. 
—A. Yes, it is quite a difficulty to overcome New York, and that is why we advocated 
making a radical cut in the rate, because you have the tools in your hands, gentle- 
men; you have a shorter railway from the prairies to the seaboard, and you have 
Be eins of your own; why not combine the two, and get the freight into Canadian 
ports ? 

Q. The point I was trying to make was that there was a lower rate now at which 
shippers to Montreal can compete with New York, and yet whoever controls the 
shipment of trade was, for some reason or other, sending the largest portion of it to 
New York.—A. There is no doubt you have got to make a radical cut in the rate so 
‘as to get it, and the Government has to arrange the marine insurance, which jumps 
by leaps every two weeks in the fall of the year. That is a tradition of old days of 
sailing ships, when there was danger for such ships in the St. Lawrence, and the 
English Underwriters are pretty slow, as you know, and they stick to those traditions, 
and they are boycotting us. ‘The Government should take this thing up with a firm 
hand and say to those underwriters, “Now, you make those rates the same as New 
York, and we will guarantee you against losses on the average,’ and I don’t believe 
it would cost the country a cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


Q. The cheaper rate to Montreal from Winnipeg shuts off the Grand Trunk 
Pacific altogether, and the grain is being carried by the Canadian Northern over a 
_ longer route and a much poorer track. 


Mr. THompson: But I suppose it comes largely through canals to Montreal, 
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Hon. Mr. Trsster: Perhaps we had better continue the reading of ‘the Memorial, 
and have questions afterwards. 


Mr. Scort then continued reading the Memorial to the end of page 16, adding, 
“17 cents a bushel has been confirmed by many authorities.” The result of the 
submission of this Memorial by the Quebec Board of Trade was that Mr. Carvell, 
the Chairman of the Railway Commission—who, I may take the liberty of saying, is 
to my mind a very able man, and showed a marvellous handling of the subject when i 
he was with us—Mr. Carvell said, “Gentlemen, that is all right; if we did what you 
ask for we would flood the eastern ports of Canada with western grain.” We said, 
“WVell, that is just what we want; we have had no flooding since 1916.” Dr. Ruther- 
ford, who also showed a great knowledge of the question, said, “To handle this thing 
properly, and to accommodate the flood that Mr. Carvell says you are going to have, 
you need great storage facilities at seaports.” We replied, “Well, Dr. Rutherford, 
that is what we have been asking for for eight years; we have asked the Government a 
to put up storage at our seaports for 30,000,000 bushels, but instead of that there has 
been storage made in the west for 200,000,000 bushels, and 200 won’t go into 20, and 
the consequence is it goes to New York.” 

The CHamman: I have an engagement which I must fill, and will ask Senator 
Webster to take the chair. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Mr. Scott, I was one of those who went down and saw the harbour improve- 
ments on Sunday, and it struck me that with the heavy storage we have in the west 
and the storage you have at present in Quebec Harbour, it would be possible to ship 
a tremendous quantity with the present storage of 2,000,000 bushels at the elevator 
there, and with the present harbour capacity?—A.. Yes, a considerable quantity. The 
experience in Canadian ports is that an elevator capacity such as that of the C.P.R. 
in Montreal will handle from three to five times its normal capacity during the seascn S 
of navigation. Now, the elevator at Quebec is 2,000,000 bushels capacity; if it 
handled five times its capacity it would handle 10,000,000 bushels in the season. The 
Harbour Commission think they would do more, but that is the experience of other a 
ports. i * 

Q. I notice that the Harbour Commission has asked for much larger storage, but 
in the present financial position of Canada it would be advisable to use the storage we 
have; that is, if we had a rate of freight that would enable us to use the storage we 
have in Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax, it would be wise to use only that 
until we had tested it for two or three years to’see how it would work out.—A. J think : 
you are quite right there. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. I think Mr. Scott, in reading the Memorial, said there was a 10 per cent 
discrimination in Quebec over Montreal in insurance rates? 


The Acting CHAmRMAN (Hon. Mr. Webster): No, not Quebec over Montreal, but 
the St. Lawrence over American ports. 


Mr. Scorr: No, I think you are mistaken, Senator Webster. The marine insur- 
ance rate is 10 per cent less than Montreal from Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. Wittovcusy: That is what I understood. Mr. Harling, if my memory 
serves me right, gave the whole of the St. Lawrence rates at exactly the same. 


The Acting CHamman: That is what I was going on. 


Mr. Scorr: He is mistaken there. I have it from Mr. Dale, who is the insurance 
representative at Montreal. The New York rates are very much cheaper, because the 
St. Lawrence rates go up progressively as you come on in the season. 
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By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

_ Q. The great shipment that you are looking for is grain, with wood-pulp, ete., 
_ helping?—A. Yes. 

—_ Q. Would it be possible commercially for a boat to go to Montreal, where it 
might get a more general cargo than at Quebec, that being a bigger shipping point, 
and fill our grain cargo at Quebec, without any serious extra cost? 


The Acting CHarrman: No; the grain must go in first, in the bottom. 


Mr. Scorr: This is not a question of discrimination against Montreal, because 
the Transcontinental itself gives a short mileage to Montreal coming by Hervey 
Junction, that is behind Three Rivers. The mileage from Winnipeg to Montreal 
is only 1,387 miles by the Transcontinental. There is only a difference of 37 miles— 
_a bagatelle—so that Montreal is just as much interested in this question as Quebec is. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


sf Q. Since the erection of your large elevator in Quebec have you had any of 
those large barges carrying about 90 thousand bushels which go from the head of the 
lakes, go down there and discharge into your elevator?—A. Very little. 

Q. When the grain was in the vessel at Montreal, within a short run to Quebec, 
eould not those barges diseharge into your elevator and thus cater for the trade? 
What is the drawback to increasing that trade?—A. There would be no object in 
bringing the grain past Montreal by boat, because you get ocean tonnage in Montreal 
even to better advantage than you do in Quebec, so that we can have no hapes of 
getting grain by water. 

Q. At present you have two of the largest C.P-R. vessels stopping: at Quebec, a 
not going to Montreal?—A. Yes, three of them. 

Q. Couldn’t the grain be taken straight through?—A. Yes, of course it coulda, 
but the C.P.R. does not own the Transcontinental line. 

The Acting Cuatrman: There is no scarcity of ocean tonnage; the difficulty is 
to get the grain to Quebec? 

Mr. Scorr: The difficulty is to get a rate to compete with New York: it is not a 
question of rivalry between Canadian seaports. : 


aie By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 
 Q. Does the C.P.R. bring down any wheat to Quebec to carry as ballast, as it were, 
in those two large vessels that only go to Quebec 2—A. There are three of those vessels 
now; they bought one last week—a German boat of 24,000 tons, which will be the 
largest ship trading to Canadian ports. They are naming her the Hmpress of Scot- 
land so that we will have the Hmpress of France, the Empress of Scotland and the 
_ Empress of Britain running practically a weekly line from Quebec. 
Q. Do they bring any wheat to Quebec? 
The Acting CHairman: Those boats do not carry grain. 
i Mr. Scorr: They don’t seem to carry grain, and they don’t carry a large cargo. 
they are passenger boats, and although they are very large tonnage they only 
carry about 3,000 tons of cargo. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: They carry passengers, express, and high-class mer- 
chandise. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. They do carry wheat?—A. When they are short of anything else. 

Q. In your storehouses the other day there was a considerable quantity of pulp; 
did that come from the Transcontinental or by boat?—A. It may have come from 
Clark City by boat, or from La Tuque by Transcontinental over the railway. ‘ 
- Q. What is going to be the market for that? places like Tonawanda, where 
there are large paper mills?—A. Nearly all the pulp and paper goes to the United 
States by rail. There is very little of it goes by water. 
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Q. Would that not be profitable freight for a vessel loading right there from 3 
the car, if it came down from the Transcontinental and took it up to Tonawanda — 
or any place there?—A. You would think so. he: 

Q. Then she would have the benefit of that return cargo, if she had taken graia 
down and loaded it in an ocean-going vessel ?—A. The volume of trade from the city i 
of Quebec and district of Quebec to the United States has increased in the most 
wonderful manner. a 

Q. By water ?—A. me by rail—almost altogether by rail. Ten years ago the ~ 
exports from the city and district of Quebec to the United States were a little over 
$4,000,000, and they have increased year after year until last year they were over 
$40,000,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. The exports of Quebec?—A. The exports of Quebee to the United States. 
That is development of the northern country—the pulp and paper business at Grand 
Mere and Shawinigan and La Tuque and Chicoutimi and Kenogami and Roberval, 
and so on. It is a perfect hive of industry there. When I started to build the 
railway there there was nothing but bush, and we built 500 miles of railway, and the 
result was that the industries on those two lines of railway to-day represent a capital 
of about $80,000,000, and there are about 20,000 men employed. Well, it has trans- 
formed the whole of that northern district into an extremely prosperous country—so_— me 
prosperous that it is reflected in agriculture. For instance, about three months ago 
a farm of 300 acres near Chicoutimi was sold for $60,000. Another farm at St. — 
Jerome, close by, in the Lake St. John district, was sold for $46,000. Now that isa 
pretty astonishing state of affairs. Those people are very progressive; they are 
pioneers that have gone into the wilderness, had the courage to go in there; now 
they have their own electric light, telephone system, pulp mills and paper mills, and 
they are a self-sustaining people—one of the most progressive populations in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Tesster: There is not a farm there that you could not have got for $2,000 
years ago. \ ae 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: Be 


Q. Could you bring the freight down there by water completely and ship itsinto 
ocean vessels? Do. you think there is a future for that?—A. I think that could be 
increased very much by encouragement, but I think our main dependence is on the 
railway. u 

Q. You have a longer season than they have in Montreal?—A. You know that 
a great many people say that in getting your grain down to Quebec, it is not a cen- 
tral point. People don’t quite realize the geography. I have just compiled a few 
figures I would like to give you. As a matter of winter competition with Portland, | 
the distance from Winnipeg to Montreal is 1,411 miles; from Montreal to Portland, 
300 miles; making a total of 1,711 miles. The distance from Winnipeg to Quebec is 
1,350 miles by the Transcontinental; and from Quebec to St. John, 500 miles, making 
a total of 1,850 miles. That is apparently a difference in favour of Portland of 
about 140 miles—not. a very great thing. But if you want to compete in distances, 
and if distance is considered a matter of great importance, you could run a line 
from a point on the Transcontinental opposite Quebec, a place called Frampton 
(St. Malachie) up the valley of the Etchemin, and down the valley of the Penobscot 
to St. Stephen and ‘St. Andrews in New Brunswick; and that distance will be only © 
200 miles from Quebec to St. Stephen which is the shipping point adjacent to the 
Penobscot River. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Where you find the greatest harbour in the world? 


Hon. Mr. Topp: Yes, the greatest harbour in the world. Of course the great ig 
objection to that is that it would run through the United States. 


rae 
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: Mr. Scorr: It would run through the State of Maine, so does the O.P.R. in run- 
ning to St. John. So that on thig question of mileage, as you will see we are not 
olated, nor too far north as is pretended; we are on the shortest line between the 
prairies and the Atlantic. We have, from Winnipeg to Quebec, by the Trans- 
continental Railway, 1,350 miles, and Quebee to St. Stephen, 200 miles, making an 
air line of 1,550 miles, as compared with 1,711 miles to Portland via Montreal. The 
Americans have not got it on us at-all, if we are only true to ourselves. 


at By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


Q. But would not that mean the building of 200 more miles of railway ?—A. It 
- would mean the building of about 150 miles, from Frampton on the Transcontinental 
_ Railway, with an easy country, and a summit 700 feet lower than the Grand ‘Trunk. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. The trend of trade in pulp is not thsough Europe at all now—there is no 
trade in pulp over there?—A. "Oh yes, there is, the Chicoutimi Pulp Co. send nearly all 

their pulp to Europe. 

te Q. If you had pulp down on the Transcontinental and you had grain by barges 

__—-you could get a composite load into Quebec, couldn’t you?—A. I think the navigation 

business could be stimulated a great deal. Nobody can tell that better than the 
ee _ Chairman heré, (Senator Webster); he knows all about that. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Could you give the Committee some of the methods you used while you were 
Manager of the railway, to get that business through Quebec, and also what is 
necessary in the way of merchandising to have it shipped over our Canadian roads? 
—A. The methods that we used were methods that were used by smarter men than 
I—Mr. Harling, whom you have have had before you, I think, is a very active steam- 
ship man, and I think he can walk round any other steamship man that I have met; 
and he went off to Chicago and engaged all that freight. Mr. C. J. Smith, of the 
Canada Atlantic, was also very active, and he was continually in Chicago loading 
boats with United States wheat and sending it to Parry ‘Sound. That is the way that 
trade was brought about; it was brought into a trade of live meats, preserved meats, 
refrigerator stuff, all kinds of general goods came down, and it was a very active 
trade while it lasted. 

Q. Was there a through rate granted to those ‘Chicago shippers and others es a 
British port in order to get that traffic over by Canadian channels?—A. I think so 
on those general goods, yes; not so much on the grain. 

Q. How was the grain?—A. The grain was handled at so much a’bushel from 
Chicago to Parry Sound, and then we shared with the Canada Atlantic to Quebec, 
we shared 5 cents. 

Q. You found that when there was a satisfactory rate given the business was 
there for Canadian ports?—A. The business was there. 

Q. And you got it over Canadian ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. With the facilities at Quebec and Montreal, you consider the facilities and 
harbour improvements are such that there is no trouble in handling any quantity of 
grain that is available?—A. The gentlemen of the Senate who were there last Sunday 
must have seen that. The facilities are excellent. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are perfect; they are wonderful. 


_ Mr. Scorr: They are wonderful as far as they go. It is a marvellous thing to 
~ see one of those big steamers, and see the way the immigrants are handled. The train 
‘of cars is put along one side of the ship; there is a big covered shed, and the steamer © 
lies on the other side, they just pass through there into those cars, and the trains are 
sent off in a wonderfully short space of time. The C.P.R. are so clever about the 
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handling of it; they send down Customs officers, and Inspectors, and all their staff, 
duwn to Rimouski, and from there to Quebec is 180 miles, and by the time the ship 
reaches Quebec, everything is fixed, where every man is to go, and those people are 
dumped off and sent west with the greatest expedition. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. From your experience, ocean vessels, either tramp or cargo boats, would be 
available provided there was cargo brought to our Canadian ports for export?—A. — 
Why, sure; it all depends on the inland rate. If you can make the inland rate such 
as to make it pay the owner of the grain to send his grain that way you are going to 
get it. 

, Q. Then, to put it in concise form, you only see two reasons why Canadian ~ 
ports do not get this traffic—one is the question of Marine Insurance, and the other 
the question of inland freight rates?—A. That is it. 

Hon. Mr. Turrirr: When we were in Montreal last Thursday I heard Mr. Ross, 
the Chairman of the Montreal Harbour Commissioners, state that they were doing 
a very large export business in carrying grain, I think from Minneapolis and Chicago, __ 
but from Chicago anyway. Mg i 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It is more particularly Chicago; there has been quite a a 


rush. 


Hon.. Mr. Turrirr: I think I heard him say they handled last year. 17,000,000 
bushels of that grain. How can they handle American grain cheaper through 
Canadian ports? 


Mr. Scorr: It is very easy to answer that—because we have built up a wall against a 


our own trade. f 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The American railways are bitterly complaining that there 
has ‘been a conjunction between vessel owners, irrespective of whether they are 
Canadian or American, and Canadian railways, to give them a cut rate, and that is 
the reason they are bringing so much of that grain through. 


Hon. Mr. 'Turrirr: If either the C.P.R. or our Government railways are giving — a 


a cut rate for American wheat to come through our ports, and putting a double rate 
on our western grain coming through our Canadian ports, then the Government has 
to be taken hold of. 


7 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is just on the principal that a fruit man sacrifices his — 


peaches on Saturday night at less than cost lest they spoil on Sunday. ‘The railways 
and vessels owners are getting some trade that they could not otherwise have. You 
have heard of that, Senator Webster? = 


The Acting Cuatrman: No, I have not. 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


Q. Is not the situation a little more favourable for freight to come to American — 
ports rather than Canadian ports? Don’t they have a longer rail haul to the Amer- 
ican coast’—A. Well, of course the lake route is open from Chicago; you can send 
it all winter from Chicago to Montreal. 


Son. Mr. Bennett: I think this grain was not so much for export to Europe as 
for distribution through the eastern States. 


Mr. Scotr: But the Montreal grain trade is not the grain trade of the prairie 
provinces at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Speaking specially in reference to Quebec, what have you to suggest in order 
that this grain export business can be handled through our Canadian ports, especially 
Quebec ?—A. I would make two suggestions—cut the all-rail rate from Winnipeg to 
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ec down to 20 cents a bushel, and let the Government go into an active contro- 
sy with the marine underwriters to get our marine rates put on a favourable 
Then you will get the tramps, and you will get all the ships you want. 

-Q. Mr. Hayes intimated that Winnipeg was not the point that was the real factor 
the grain rate for export business; he said we had either to take Fort William or 
Moosejaw 1—A. Yes, that is quite right, but we have taken Winnipeg because, in con- 
siderating that from the railroad point of view, the railroad wants to get the benefit of 
he higher rate from Winnipeg to Fort William—or to Armstrong, which is an equi- 
distant point—as being part of the whole general rate. Otherwise, if you make a 
low rate from Fort William or from Armstrong to your Canadian ports, you make it 
at a rate that will not be profitable; whereas, if you add the higher proportion of rate 
that you get on the shorter distance, the combined rate is a fair one for the total 
distance. J think that is a fair way to look at it. 


me By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 

-_-—-Q.« ‘There is one thing about Winnipeg as a point, that practically every bushel 
‘of wheat west of Winnipeg that is shipped by the Atlantic has to come through 
Winnipeg. 

Q. I understand you have an elevator, and cleaning apparatus, and everything 
else, and you can put into force there the same system that you have at Fort William, 
of cleaning and grading of the grain, and everything else. It is only just for want of 
doing that that Winnipeg is not a distributing point. 

: Q. Is it possible to change the distributing point from Fort William back to 
Winnipeg ?—A. I would not change it; but why wouldn’t you have two points? 

: Hon. Mr. Turrirr: I don’t think it very material whether the rate is made from 
Winnipeg or Fort William. 

- Hon. Mr. Werster: No, it should not be. Those railway experts we had here 
lot week intimated that the rate from Moosejaw on Canadian grain to ‘New York via 
_ American roads was 47-4, while the same haulage to ‘Canadian ports was 42-9? 

Mr. Scorr: Yes, but that. is all-rail, and that is a misleading calculation. What 
you have to compete with is not the all-rail haul; it is the lake-and-water; and the 
lake-and-water is taking it all away from you to-day because you put’ up this barrier 
—you won’t carry it any cheaper. The Government railways are not in the same 
position as the C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk. The interests of the C.P.R. and the 
Grand Trunk are to feed those big elevators that they own in the Georgian Bay 
district, and to feed the boats which they run on the lakes; while the interest of the 
Government is to feed Canadian seaports, and if they allow the bigger railways to 
pull the wool over their eyes, and join them in a combine of rates which will force that 
trade into New York, they are hurting their own people. 
Q. Mr. Hayes stated that there was a rate in favour of Montreal over New York 
3 of 1-3/10 cents.—A. And it produces no results. The trade does not go to Montreal; 
it goes to New York. 

Hon. Mr. Tanner: I did not happen to hear Mr. Hayes; did he make ahy state- 
“ment with respect to the possible minimum rate on the Transcontinental, from the 
point of view of the railway ? 

The Acting Cuamrman: No; I think he said that the rates were based on good 
judgement. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 
Q. You said that 20 cents would bring the grain over the Transcontinental ?—A. 


That is what we suggest. 
-_ Q. I would like to know what the railway view is in that regard; I presume they 
refused to come down?—A. The railways naturally don’t like it, they want to take 


Il they can out of the grain. 
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Q. Could they come down to 20 cents?—A. Certainly they could come down. 
Q. Would that be a profitable rate?—A. I am sure it could be done. I will stake 
my reputation, whatever it is worth, that at 20 cents it can be done. 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: We have spent hundreds of millions on our railroads, and 
tens of millions on our terminals for handling wheat, and we are losing hundreds of 
millions at present on them combined, and even if we lost a little by giving a speci 
rate we would be gaining something by getting the trade through Canada. : 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Assume that the Government made a trial of it. They have 
this flotilla of ships, Government-owned, and a number of them are about 8,000 tons. 
If we could get a number of those 90,000 bushel lake barges that would unload into 
the elevators, and then load the grain into the Government vessels on which the 
Government practically carries the insurance, they might do a trade for one or two 
months later than it could be done out of Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. Tuompson: But I understand those Government vessels are not fitted 
for grain. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Those lake carriers are frozen in at the end of the season, — 
and while those 90, 000 bushel lake carriers could not go out on the ocean in the grain 
trade might not there be some line of business the Government ships could engage in, 
such as trading with the West Indies? ee 


Mr. Scorr: I think the Canadian ships might be used to promote Canadian trade; 
and I think the water trade could be increased, but I must say that I think you should _ 
devote your energies more to utilizing the railways which you have built at such 
enormous expense. The water is there, and always has been there. 4: a 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: a 

Q. The question is whether any business can be added for Quebec as well?—A. oe 
You have spent $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 on this Transcontinental railway, and you 

are not using it. 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: It is neglected. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. I presume your business proposition is one in which the whole country igi : 
interested; you do not ask the reduction of rates between Winnipeg and Armstrong 
as compared with Winnipeg and Parry Sound or Winnipeg and the head of the lakes, 
but you take your rate from Armstrong on, with better hauling facilities and bigger 
cargo, and you want a reduced rate from Armstrong to Quebec, and you are willing 
to make the rate to Armstrong fair to the other Companies to haul the other way, — 
and put your rate from Cochrane to Quebec at such a figure that the two combined ~ 
would be profitable to the railway: I think that is your view:—A. Yes, if you make it — 
low enough; but I would take a very radical course if I had the say in the matter. I — 
would make the rates on that railroad so low that the trade would have to come that 
way; and it is possible to do that, and make the railroad pay at the same time. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: ( 


Q. It has been said that a reduction of rates on the Canadian railways would be 
followed by an equal reduction on the American lines?—A. What difference would 
that make to us?—A. That would not hurt us a bit. 

Q. We would not have that percentage of advantage then; the American lines 
would put on the lower rate, and the traffic would go where it is now going?—A. | © 
don’t think we should conjure up ghosts like that. We have the tools in our own — 
hands to handle our own business. We have the shortest railroad, and we have ships; — 
now, let us use them. rs 


oo 
n 
Fs 
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By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Would you put the rates so low to reach Quebec that you would ruin other 
‘industries of Canada, other routes?—A. Not a bit. You would not hurt anybody; 
ould not hurt any Canadian interest. The only effect would be to divert that export 


it, to my mind. It would not affect the Georgian Bay ports or the lake trade of 
Canadian vessels in any way at all; but I would change that trade that is going to 


New York for wAEpent and I think we can do it. You have the tools in your own 
hands. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


Q. We have heard that a very large quantity of that Canadian grain passed 
through the United States; but how much of it goes into consumption and use in the 
United States for their own purposes?—A. I have seen an estimate that 10,000,000 
bushels of what went to the United States last year was used for mixing with 
_ American wheat, and the balance all went for export. 


fh 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. A lot of that wheat is ground in bond in the United States?—A. I am speak- 
_ ing of the wheat that went from Fort William via Buffalo; the calculation I saw was 
that out of something like 90,000,000 bushels, 10,000,000 bushels were used for local’ 
consumption, and the balance was for export. 
ota Q. And anything ground in milling in transit would be export, of course?—A. 
I presume it would. 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


Q. Is not a large amount of the export grain sent to the United States sold to 
American concerns largely in New York? Is not that what we are up against? Is 
not a large part of the export grain that goes both to the United States and Canada 
handled through New York houses?—A. J think so. 

Q. And of course their natural tendency is to take the grain to New York and 
American ports?—A. Unless it is cheaper the other way. You catch the American 
right off when you can give him a cheaper shipment by Montreal or Quebec, and he 
will ship it by Montreal or Quebec. He has no sympathy. 

Q. But Mr. Hayes says it is cheaper now?—A. No, it is not enough cheaper to 
overcome the marine insurance. You won’t get the business by making it the same 
rate. When you add the insurance it makes it higher, I understand. ‘ 


The Aormve CHarrman: No, I don’t think the insurance is a serious factor. The 
_ boats are in Montreal, and they will take the grain out. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
ne) Q. Have you any personal knowledge as to the extent to which Americans buy 
grain in Winnipeg, any individual firms?—A. No, I don’t know. 

Hon. Mr. Wittovcusy: I venture to say that three-quarters of the people that 
are dealing on the Winnipeg Exchange are Americans; I mean the dealers, I am not 
speaking a the exporters, who would be a bigger percentage. ‘ 

Hon. . Warson: They were Americans; they are Canadians now. 
Hon. oe Witioucusy: Nearly all the houses have Minneapolis connections. 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: There is a great deal of American and Canadian wheat 
handled in New York by Canadians. The Grain Growers Grain Company one year 
handled some 70,000,000 bushels, and they at millions of bushels to American 


ports. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. Perhaps you could give us the ete management on that question ?—A. 
I have nothing further to say except what the Board of Trade recommended to Mr. 
Carvell, which was, to make a radical cut in that rate. The only answer we had was 
that Mr. Carvell said, “If we do this for you we will flood the eastern seaports with 
western grain,” and we said, “Flood them, because that is just what we want;” and 
Dr. Rutherford said, “ Well, if we start that flood you have got to put up more storage.” 

Q. There was no other solution?—A. There is no other solution. That is an 
admission by the Chairman of the Railway Commission, who is a clever man and i 
understands that business—that that is the way to get that Canadian grain through 
Canadian ports. 

Q. No steps have since been taken by the Railway Commission?—A. He told us 
the Railway Commission has no jurisdiction over rates on the Transcontinental 
Railway. | 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. The Government to-day owns the Grank Trunk, and it has two lings a 
Depot Harbour and to Midland—and they have to cater for trade on those two divi- 
sions; now, if the rate on the Transcontinental is put down to 20 cents could they 
still survive on those two lines on the run to*Montreal?—A. Yes; I would make that — 
eut only for export. I would let the milling wheat and all the other wheat go its own ~ 
course as it has been going; but I would give that rate for export so low that we , 
would get it through Montreal and Quebec. I have not the slighest doubt we would a 
, get it. 

Q. The rate from Midland and Depot Harbour to Montreal was quoted here ae 
other day by Mr. Hayes at 7 to 7 and half cents; do you think they could ship B 
at that and still make money?—A. Depot Harbour is for Chicago grain, isn’t it; s 
it is not for western grain? a 

Q. Could they handle wheat from Fort William and via Depot Harbour to Mont- By : 
real as well as via Midland to Montreal?—A. Yes, I suppose they might. ay 

Q. I think they said that the rate was about seven cents a bushel by rail from _ 
there, and Mr. Lanigan stated that the C.P.R. rate by Port McNichol was about the 
same, seven and half cents?—A. That would make, say, eleven cents from Winnipeg a 
to Fort William, and say 2 cents for marine insurance on the lakes, and elevator — a 
charges, and seven cents from Depot Harbour to Montreal; that would make a rate 
of about 20 cents. “4 

Q. So you would not be cutting on what they have now if you had 20 cents 
—A. If we had a rate of 20 cents we could not be cutting that. 


By ay Mr. Tessier: . 
Q. Did you say that the Railway Commission answered you that they had no ~ 
jurisdiction to decide, and that the Government told you to go to the Commission ? 


—A. That is about the size of it. Be. 
Q. Somebody ought to decide those questions?—A. There ought to be some 


one to say. 

Hon. Mr. Bennetr: But the Government has all three lines. Take the Transcon- 
tinental, and take the two divisions from the Georgian Bay, if they can arrange it 
so that they will all make money on their suggestion, and the cut rate would only be- 
given to export trade, I would like to see it done that way. 

Hon. Mr. Wittovcusy: What did the elevator in Quebec cost? 

Mr. Scorr: I think Senator Webster could tell you that better Ne I. 

The Acting CuHamman: I have not the figures in mind. | 

Hon. Mr. Wittovcupy: Apart from extra storage, it would not cost a great deal 
to put cleaning facilities in. 
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Hon: ‘Mr. McOatn: Does the Government own the elevator? 


ir. Scorr: No, it is owned by the Quebec Harbour Commission, but the Govern- 
ent paid for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


— Q. Would not this be workable—that in the fall of the year they take a number 
of the larger ships and put them into the grain trade from Fort William to Buffalo?— 
ou could run a 10,000-ton ship from Fort William to Buffalo, but you could only 
n a 2,300-ton ship from Port Colbourne to Montreal, so you would have to trans- 
ship—A. Yes, but if you look at the figures you will find the lake tonnage is not a 
eat factor in the whole rate. 
‘Hon. Mr. Witovcusy: I ‘Mink, if I might suggest to Mr. Scott, it would be well 
eh find some possible estimate of the cleaning facilities at Quebec, without the extra 
storage facilities. It will be necessary to have cleaning facilities before you can 
satisfactorily handle the trade, because all the wheat that goes from the prairies is 
cleaned in those terminal elevators it passes through. 


Mr. Scorr: They have facilities in Quebec for cleaning the grain. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 


Q. Is there a market for the cleaning there?—A. I should think so; you are 
connected with the whole railroad system of the country there. 

y Q, A local market too?—A. Yes, a very active local market. 

Q. For seed grain and oats?—A. Yes, there is a great deal of seed grain used in 


O: “Then it is a dairy country as well; the offal could be ground and sold to the 
Oe ders 2—A. It is a dairy country to this extent, that 60 per cent of the cheese and 
butter made in the Province is made in the vicinity of Quebee and Lake St. John, 
and the very best of cheese and butter—renowned. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. Pardon me for following up that question, but I did not know you had any 
cleaning facilities in Quebec?—A. I have never seen them myself, but I am told they 
have cleaning facilities. i 
Hon. Mr.. THomeson: Mr. Chairman, you know that the cleaning process is 
‘connected with their elevators at Quebec? 

The Acting CuamrrMan: No. I don’t think so. 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucusy: With the ordinary grain coming through the elevators 
there is a dockage running from one per cent to five per cent at times, and on oats 
I have seen the dockage up to five or six per cent; now, that has got to be taken oui 
through the elevator before it is sent to the Old Country. Now, Mr. Scott, if the 
_ water-rate that is included in the through rates from Fort William to New York and 
from Fort William to Buffalo is only a matter of two or three cents a bushel, the 
through rate is not seriously affected by that portion of the water-rate? 

Mr. Scort: No. 


Hon. Mr. Wintoveupy: Would it get down, in your opinion, as to an all-rail 
_ through rate from our Canadian northwest to our Canadian seaports, to such a rate 
being granted as would get the business to come through Canadian ports. 


Mr. Scorr: Well, last year the lake portion of the rate was 6 cents. This year 
I understand it is cheaper. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. 6 cents to Buffalo?—A. 6 cents to Buffalo or the Georgian Bay. Now even 
you cut that in half you would still bring down the New York rate only to 29 cents 
stead of 32 cents; so that if you had a rate from Winnipeg to Quebec of 20 cents 
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ship his goods by our ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. Don’t you think if the Canadian route lowered the rate at the present time 
to get the trade, that the Buffalo rate would be lowered to get it to New York 
They can’t lower it. 

Q. Of course we in the West would not object to that, because we would get the 
benefit; but why can’t they lower it?-—A. If they lowered the lake route to any extent 
it wouldn’t pay. 1 

Q. But I mean lake-and-rail, to New York?—A. Lake-and-rail, it is not a large 
proportion of it. The rate from Buffalo to New York is 12 cents. Well, they would 
not likely cut that very much. 

Q. They would if they wanted the trade, wouldn’t they 2—A. Well, suppose they © 
did want to, they wouldn’t cut it more than half. Well, if they took 6 cents off of 
that, and if they took 3 cents off lake route, that would be 9 cents; that would still = 
leave their through route to New York 23 cents, and if ours were 20 cents we would 
have 3 cents advantage. Sir William Van Horne in & speech he made in Quebec a ~ 
few years ago, speaking of railroad rates, said, “Gentlemen, don’t forget that 60 per — 
cent of all the money that you pay on your railroad freight rates is spent in the 
country that the road goes through—on conductors, brakesmen, engine drivers, supplies, 
and everything for your railroads. Keep that freight as much as you can in your own a 
country.” That is just what we are losing sight of, and letting it go away from us. 

Q. It is 85 per cent that is paid now?—A. Well, I suppose 120 per cent, according 
to recent railroad operating. But in those days the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
operating on about 60 per cent. 

Q. The handicap our Canadian route has is the return cargo; from Buffalo to 4 
Port Arthur and Fort William there is coal for a return cargo, and a lot of coal goes 
back from Fort William to Winnipeg all-rail?—A. Yes, of course there is a good deal 
of coal goes that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Mr. Scott, in your opinion it gets down to a matter of all-rail rate from Win- 


nipeg to-Quebec; that is where the difficulty lies at the present time?—A. It all comes “4 
down to that. 


THE SENATE 


ComM™MiTTEE Room No. 368 


May 18, 1921. 
The Committee met at 10 a.m. 


Dr. Ropert Maaitt, Secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, appeared as a witness 
and testified as follows :— 


By the Chairman: 


Dr. Magill, this Committee has been formed by a motion in the Senate, to find out 
why so much of our grain from the west for export has been shipped through Ameri- i 
can channels, and to see if it was not possible to arrive at some ways and means 
whereby a great deal more, if not all, our grain could be shipped through Canadian ~ 
ports. As you are aware, we have now the best system of Transcontinental railways, — 
and we have ports well equipped, such as Montreal, Quebec, ‘St. John and Halifax; — 
and the opinion is growing, at least in this part of the country, that if a proper effort — 
was made more of this wheat, and we think all of it, should be shipped through 
Canadian ports. Would you be good enough to tell this Committee what in your : 
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re through our Canadian routes. , 


i Macmu: Well, Mr. Chairman, if there is anything I can tell you I will be 
ad to. Canadian wheat from Fort William to Liverpool, say, goes either 
Fh rough Canadian ports or American, and in either case the journey can be divided 
to three laps. Suppose it goes through American ports, the first lap is from Fort 
am to Buffalo; the second is from Buffalo to New York or one of the American 
ports ; and the third is from the American sea-board to Liverpool. Just in the same 
vay, if it goes through the Canadian channels, the first lap is either to Port Colbourne 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Would you kindly name the American ports beside New 
Dr. Magu: New York, Portland, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, are the main 


Hon. Mr. Turirr: How does it go from Buffalo to the port—by rail or canal ? 
Dr. Macrt: By canal or rail. 


- Hon. Mr. Turrmr: How does it mostly go? 


Dr. Maciz: I don’t know how far the canal has been working. I think perhaps 
e big end of it, in the years that I am going to talk about, went by rail. 


Hon. Mr, Bennerr: Suppose it went through Baltimore— 


_ Hon. Mr. Weester: Better let Dr. Magill make his statement, and sik we will 
sk questions. 


The Cuamman: I think it would be the pleasure of the Committee to hear Dr. 

gill, and then we can put all the questions after that. 

" Dr. Macitt: Just in the same way, if it goes through Canadian channels it is 
| ipped from Fort William either to Port Colborne or the Bay ports, then to Mont- 

‘Teal; and then the third lap is from Montreal to, say, Liverpool. Now you can com- 

are those two channels lap by lap. Take for instance, last week, the rate to the Bay © 

oe was higher than the rate to Buffalo. 


- Hon. Mr. Nicnoiis: You mean Georgian Bay? 


: ‘Dr. Macitu: Yes; higher than the rate to Buffalo, all told by about 3-16ths of a 
cent per bushel. On the first lap our Canadian channel has in the whole been at no~ 
jsadvantage. Just now there is, as I say, a trifling additional charge in sending it 
from Fort William to the Bay ports, as compared with Buffalo. But if you take the 
second lap, our Canadian channel has a distinct advantage of between two and three 
ents a bushel at the moment, that is, between the Bay ports or Port Colborne and 
Montreal on one hand and: Buffalo and New York on the other. If you take the third 
p, at the present moment the ocean freight rates are pretty much the same from 
Montreal and New York to Liverpool; with this result—that during the last few days 
e Canadian channel has a decided advantage on the whole journey from Fort 
Willam to Liverpool. With this further result—that our grain is going that way at 
the moment, going through Canadian channels. Ocean freight rates on grain the last 
few days have been pretty much identical from United States ports and Canadian 
‘ports to Liverpool. On the third lap there is no disadvantage on the first lap—to the 
y ports—our Canadian channel had a slight disadvantage. On the intervening 


rough Canadian channels at the moment. However, taking it as a whole, when you 
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compare the two channels you must focus attention upon the ocean. Year in and yea 
out there is not a great deal of difference between the two routes on the first two laps; 
if there is any, on the average it is in favour of the Canadian route. But taking it 
year in and year out, up to the year 1913, up to the outbreak of war, the determining 
factor was on the ocean—the third lap—and it is there you have to seek and there you 
have to find the answer to this question—Why, in the years gone by, a certain amoun 
of our Canadian grain went through American channels. ‘The answer is not to be 
found on the Great Lakes, in the main; and it is not to be found in the second lap; 
it is to be found on the ocean. Most of our people, in discussing this matter, forget — 
the ocean altogether. They look at the splendid equipment of Montreal and Quebec, 
they look at the magnificent equipment on the Great Lakes, and they say, “Here, — 
_why shouldn’t our grain go through Canadian channels?” 'They forget the third lap : 
altogether. And looking at that third lap, the determining factor is not the quantity — 
of produce we have to ship from 'Canada to Europe, but the quantity of freight that : ; 
we import back. That has been the determining factor in the years that are gone. 

Now, taking that third lap—the ocean lap—the tramp has not been the carrier 
of Canadian wheat. It is the liner that has carried the grain on the ocean—the regular 
liner—whether it is American grain or Canadian grain. In the years prior to the 
opening of the war the tramp was practically only a factor in those seasons when the 
grain freight rates were high. When the freight rates were high, the tramp was — 
attracted first to American ports, and then to Montreal and the St. Lawrence. But a 
when the freight rates are what we might call average or normal, the grain is not 
carried by the tramp on the ocean; it is carried by the liner. The liner carries pass- 
engers and other freight. Grain freight on the ocean is not a highly paying traffic. 
There have been times in the past when wheat was carried as ballast, for nothing. 
Then when the Shipping Conference got together in the North Atlantie’it. sought to 
fix a minimum rate at about 3 cents a bushel for carrying wheat from North Atlantic rt 
ports to Liverpool. The grain rates, I may say, are varying rates; they are auctioned 
up and down from day to day according to the grain available for shipping, and 
according to the tonnage available for carrying. When the grain rates run along 
on the average the regular liner tries to get the better paying traffic than grain, and 
gets all it can, and it only gives the balance of its capacity to grain. It is in that 
way North American grain has been carried on the ocean—not by the tramp but by 
the liner; and not by the liner as the profit-taking part of its business. It has been 
taken by the liner to fill up the unchartered part of the boat. And they carry grain — 
in fairly small packages. I think a load of wheat on the ocean is about 8,000 bushels. 
They will carry one, two, four or five loads, just according to the space they have 
available after they have secured all the better paying eee that they can for that. 
particular liner. : 

Now, I don’t think I need tell you gentlemen that this continent ships more stuff — 
to Great Britian and Europe than it imports from Great Britian and Europe. Suppose ~ 
we organized a company to run liners on the ocean, we should soon find, what some 
of you gentlemen know, perhaps all of you, that there is not much money to be made 
by a liner unless she gets freight both ways. We could not long profitably operate 
a line of steamships if we brought them back from Europe empty, even though we could 
send them back to Europe pretty well loaded. In this respect the United States are _ 
in the same position; they ship more freight to Europe than they import back from 
Europe. Wedo the same. That limits the number of liners that can be economically — 
operated between our Canadian ports and Europe. The limit is an indefinite one; — 
it arises somewhere when the operating companies find that they cannot get sufficient — 
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ty of traffic to bring back to our Canadian ports to enable them profitably to 
e a larger line. Very well; what is the result? The whole Canadian channel 
—that is to say, the Great Lakes end of it, the intervening lap, and the liners coming 
egularly to Canadian ports—taking it over a number of years, carry the bulk of our 
Canadian grain. There is a part of it they cannot carry, because the number of liners 
s not fixed by our total export traffic to Europe; but is fixed by the total import traftic 
rom Europe. The result is that when the liners that ply regularly between our ports 
nd Great, Britian or Europe have carried all that they can very well carry, there is 
—especially when we have a good crop—a surplus of grain still to be carried from this 
country across the ocean. It is that surplus that goes through the American, channel. 
Now, that is the fundamental thing in my judgment, and I think the people go 
wrong if they simply study the Canadian end of it; and they go wrong, up to the 
_ present, in the talk about the tramp; and they go wrong if they forget or ignore the 
fact that the operation of a regular liner is dependent, economically, upon traffic 
both ways. We don’t import enough traffic to justify steamship companies putting 
on regular liners ‘between our ports and British or European ports in sufficient 
number to carry all our grain. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: Carry the grain back—return cargo? 


‘ Dr. Macitu: To carry all our grain back to Europe. Now, there are some other 
features about this question that I would like to deal with. I would like to forget 
the ocean for a moment, and ask you to look at the Winnipeg end of shipping grain. 
If a man like Mr. Richardson goes into the exporting of wheat he finds that he cannot 
export directly from a market so far in the interior as Winnipeg. Winnipeg is not 
an exporting market. The exporter of wheat must buy ocean tonnage; that is the 
first thing if he is going to be a successful exporter; and, if you ‘will allow me to 
use the word, he must speculate in tonnage space. If he does not do that he may get 
wheat down to the seaboard, but he may have to buy his ocean tonnage from a 
competitor, some other grain exporter. He must take a chance or speculate ahead 
on ocean tonnage. Then he has got to buy sterling money—or, to use the jargon 
of the trade, he has to speculate in the rate of exchange. Prior to 1913 he could 
buy sterling for 70 days ahead. Since the outbreak of war speculation in the rate 
of exchange has been difficult and it has been still more difficult to buy international 
‘Money since the armistice. One of our shippers lost a very big sum of money. He 
had good freight. He had a good grain purchase, but the rate of exchange went 
; against him and he lost a great many thousands of dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: He might have won in the same way? 


Dr. Mager: ‘Yes, it might have gone the other way, but it did not in his case. , 
_ The exporter must buy ocean tonnage; he must buy freight; then he cables with Liver-: 

pool or London and he makes a deal—he sells them wheat. Only then will he start 
‘in to buy the wheat—I am speaking generally. He has four primary deals in 
exporting a cargo of grain—he has got to deal in tonnage; he has got to deal in rate 
of exchange; he has got to get a good acceptance in London or Liverpool; then he 
starts in to buy the wheat. Now the first three of those four steps are done at the 
seaboard. Winnipeg is not an exporting market. In the exporting of North American 
grain the buying of the tonnage, and the buying of the money, and the cabling 
to the wheat buyer in England or Europe—all that is best done by the seaboard 
houses at Montreal or New York, or somewhere on the Atlantic seaboard. 


‘Hon. Mr. NicHoLts: Or Quebec? 


Dr. Macitu: I am speaking about.the past, not about the future. The point I 
ant to get at is this: We have very few direct exporters of wheat in Winnipeg. The 
Winnipeg houses sell the wheat to the seaboard Saportins houses. Let me give you 
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an example of how that works out. We have, for example, a firm, Carruthers & Co., 

Montreal, with their head office in Montreal, and an office in New York, and an office — 
in Winnipeg. The Winnipeg branch does not cable wheat bids to England; it i 
the Montreal or New York branch that takes the tonnage, buys the sterling and makes 
the sale; then they buy their wheat from their own Winnipeg branch if that branch _ 
can sell them that wheat cheaper than some other fellow can. The Carruthers Co. — 
will buy wheat in Winnipeg to fill a contract with Liverpool from anybody in Winni- 
peg who can give them a better bargain than their own branch office; and they allo 
their branch office in Winnipeg to sell, say, to Richardson, suppose Richardson has” 
sold wheat to Liverpool. 


Mr. RicHarpson: They never sell us, though. 


Dr. Macmt: But suppose say the British Empire Co. Jes in Liverpool, Car-| 
ruthers & Co. in Montreal will allow their branch office in Winnipeg to sell to that 
rival if the rival will pay their branch office a ‘better price for the wheat than they 
ean pay. 


Hon. Mr. Bennetr: Who are the British Empire? ae 


Dr. Macii: The British Empire in Winnipeg is J. R. Crowe and the Britis 
Empire in Montreal is A. P. Stuart. The thing I would like to impress upon you 
is that Winnipeg is not an exporting market directly. They do not buy the tonnage 
they do not buy the money; they do not cable, as a rule, with England—I am speaking 
generally. That is done by the great seaboard houses, and the seaboard houses bu 
the wheat from us. The United Grain Growers have an export branch. That branch 
operates from New York. They have their country elevators, their terminal elevators, 
but their western branch does not export directly; it seNs to their export branch. 

Now, following from that, you meet this fact—we don’t bill the grain through. 
By “we” I mean the Winnipeg firms who handle wheat. We sell the wheat to the 
man. who is exporting it; and the man who is exporting it is the man who has arranged ee 
the tonnage, and therefore bills the grain through. I am eager to mention this, 
because I have been told that Americans run the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the 
western grain trade, and that they ship the wheat through American ports. Wel 
we have some American firms in the grain trade in the west. When grain began for" 
be grown in large volume in: the west, British capital,did not go into it; it has mace : 
come into the grain business to any great extent. There was not a He, deal of 
Canadian capital available; it was not sufficient. American companies were asked to * 
come in; they put their capital into elevators and plants, and they are there. As a 
matter of fact, all.of their staffs are as good Canadians as we are, and very many of — 
them, are Canadian-born. The money may be American money, but it is not onl 
untrue but grossly unfair to say that the American companies operating in grain i 
western Canada are responsible for shipping Canadian grain through American ports 
—unfair and untrue because they do not ship grain at all. . Their elevator compani 
put grain to Fort William; they sell it to the exporter or shipper; there is not one of 
those great American companies operating in the west that puts grain across the — 
Great Lakes, except one that does it to the Quaker Oats Milling Company for a small — 
commission. They are not shippers or exporters of grain, those western America: 
companies. There are American companies in New York and Chicago that are 
exporters of wheat. They buy it at Fort William, they buy it in the Winnipeg 
market; it is shipped from Fort William; it is shipped to meet the tonnage that they - 
have eneaied for it. That tormage is the tonnage made available for their co 
tracts on the lowest freight rates. As a rule it is at Canadian ports. It is only at 
American ports for the surplus that the liners comimg to our ports cannot carry. 

I want to tell you, there is no sentiment in the shipping of grain. In spite of any 
artificial barrier that can be set up, grain will go from Western Canada to Euro 
by the cheapest route, and nobody can interfere with that for very long. 
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- Ho Mr. Nicioris: I am sorry to interrupt, but there is one point I would like to 
lass 4 in my mind. Yoy mentioned that the United Grain Growers have an office 
in New York, and they export direct: and previously you mentioned that the balance 
_ of cheapness was in favour of the re an route at the present time. Well, do the 

nw ted Grain Growers take advantage of the cheapness of the Canadian route now? 


te ie Macey: Always. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuouts: I know they haVe no export houses in eastern Canada, but 
ey have in New York? 


Dr. Macmxi: They have their corresponding agent in Montreal to take their 
tounage. . 


Hon. Mr. Nicuouis: They patronize both routes? 


Dr. Macon: Absolutely. There is not a man in the game but will ship wherever _ 


: Hon, Mr. NicHouts: My reason for asking was that you stated the Grain Growers 
_ had export houses in New York, without intimating that they took advantage of the 
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ee Canadian route. : 
Dr. Maciuu: Oh, every one of them. i 
Hon. Mr. Nicuotits: Who will be their agent in Montreal? 


Dr. Maciti: It will be a corresponding agent there, at least, to Mie the tonnage 
se ‘and loading. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuoits: Do they ship to any large extent through Canadian ports? 


- Dr. Maem: Oh, yes, absolutely. You know they are all in the game for a profit. 
The profit in exporting wheat is probably the narrowest percentage of profit in inter- 
national commerce. As a matter of fact, year in and year out this might be said to 
be true—it is not so much on the wheat that they make a little profit, it is on the 
successful speculation in tonnage and the rate of exchange. It is a cut-throat game. 

We export wheat, in normal years, in competition with so many other countries— 
Argentina, India, Australia, Russia, the United States. Our exporters fight an 
eternal battle with the rival houses. It is no easy matter to compete with the great 
companies in the United States—the Ames-Brooks, the Armour Grain Company and 
all the rest of them. It is a cut-throat game, and the flercest competitors in the world 
_are the British themselves, buying grain, as they do, from every country in the world. 
The British are thoroughly expert in Indian grain, Russian, Australian,—as expert in 
all and each of those as we are in matters pertaining to Canadian grain. It is a cut- 
throat game, and I suppose every exporter would be glad of an opportunity of exporting 
a cargo of wheat for a profit of one sixteenth of a cent a bushel. 


U 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 1 


Q. Are there any British companies beside the British Empire that deal?—A. 
Yes. Now let me finish. I don’t know that I would like these figures to go on the 
record, but I will give you figures showing who shipped our grain in years prior to 
the war. I think it would only be fair that these figures about our companies should 
not go into the records. 


The CuHairMAN: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to hear these figures? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think they had better go into the record. 


Dr. Maem: Well, have not authority from each firm to quote their business. 
If you would allow me to read them first without writing them down, then you can 
alk about them. 


The Cramman: Is that your pleasure, gentlemen? (Agreed.) 

Dr. Magiti: I will take the years from 1912 to 1916. (Quoting figures showing 
the quantities of grain shipped by Winnipeg firms.) ; 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: What does the total business amount to? 

Dr. Magiti: 787,715,253 bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: : 
Q. The first half-dozen big companies run from 68 to 74 million bushels—A. 


\ 


Yes. 
Q. Does that come on in the ordinary regular way of freight?—A. Yes. . 
Q. It looks as though there was a division, they come so close; it was all in*the 
regular way of freight?—A. All in the regular way of freight, absolutely. 


Dr. Mac.tu: The bulk of our grain is sold in Winnipeg and shipped from Fort 
William by Canadian companies, and shown by these figures, not by American com- 
panies. Don’t get away from that—it is sold by Canadian companies, the vast bulk 
of it. There is American capital in the gathering of grain through country elevators, — 
but these companies are not the shippers or exporters of the grain. The exporting — 
of grain to Great Britain and Europe is not done from Winnipeg; it is done by the 
ceaboard houses, or the seaboard branches*of the companies, that, as I have explained, 
take the tonnage, buy the money, and sell the grain; and those Winnipeg firms are — 
not primarily responsible for the routing. It is the seaboard houses or branch that 
routes the grain through, not the Winnipeg house. If the statement is ever made 
to you—“ Oh, it is Yankee capital out in that grain business”—don’t believe it. 
Tt is unfair, and it is not true. We needed that Amerivan capital in the western 
country; we need it still; but it simply is not a fact. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: I do not think there has been any criticism in this Com- 
mittee or in the ‘Senate as regards American capital. 


Dr. Macut: I am glad of it. 
Hon. Mr. Wesster: I do not think that view is prevalent in Ottawa or the east. — 
Dr. Macitt: I am glad to hear it. I saw it in a western paper. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Have you figures to show what was export and what was local consumption ? — 
—A. No, I have not. This is our total shipments. Now, while the general law is 
' that grain will go the cheapest way, whatever that may be, there are occasionally - 
special circumstances that have to be studied, more particularly on the handling of — 
this year’s crop. You know the wheat market was closed for three and a half years. — 
We opened up last August, and we struck a very peculiar condition. When we asked — 
the Government to open up the wheat markets we did not know—and the Govern- 
ment did not know—what had happened in London. The British food authorities 
took a survey of the wheat stocks that were in prospect for this year, and they.came 
to the conclusion that there was going to be a wheat famine; and in the months of __ 
May, June and July they set out buying wheat, and they*bought enough wheat in 
the months of May, June and July, buying up to the 29th July, to feed the people — 
of the United Kingdom till Christmas. They did not get cheap wheat; they bought i 
wheat for $3.25 at Chicago. On top of that they paid the enormous freight rates 
and the rate of exchange. In her age-long history Great Britain never bought as 
dear wheat as she bought in the months of May, June and July last year. She 
bought wheat wherever it was available. There was wheat available in China; she 
bought Chinese wheat for the first time in the history of Great Britain. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 
Q. Was it the Government that bought?—A. The British Government, and 
they bought flour made by Chinese mills—Chinese flour. This flour has come along 
to Britain. Some of the flour was mixed with the Soya bean, which is oily. The 
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oyage developed maggots. I mention that to show you the degree to which they 
e frightened in the matter of supplies, and the precautions they took. What 
pened? The Canada Wheat Board had no right to contract for our new crop; it 
as restricted by legislation to the crop of the preceding year. The grain exchanges 
ere not permitted to contract ahead for October wheat. When the British authori- 
ties went out to stock up, the only country .in the world that could not make a con- 
ract with them for the new crop was Canada; and by the 29th of July, when they 
stopped buying, they had enough wheat purchased over the world to feed their people 
till Christmas. Our crop came along, and between harvest and the close of naviga- 
‘tion there were only five days in which the British authorities would discuss Cana- 
dian wheat. That was the position we were put into last season. This year, for 
example, we are selling October wheat now. A country like Britain, dependent on 
imported supplies, has to make contracts for actual wheat months ahead. We could 
not write contracts with them last year. They went on buying just the same, with 
‘the result that last year, up to the close of navigation, Britain was hardly in our 
market at all. 

_ Now. what happened? The United States took the embargo off and let our 
wheat in and we did good business with the United States—the best we have had 
for years. If it had not been for that I don’t know what would have happened. But 
further than that, we did good business with the continent of Europe—lItaly, France. 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, bought our wheat regularly, and paid for it, but 
we shipped very little wheat to Great Britain of this crop till after close of naviga- 
tion. 

_. Hon. Mr. Nicnoiis: Was not that as broad as it is long? If Great Britain bought 
up all the available supplies and took them into store, it left the balance of the world 
- open to us to sell our wheat? 

Dr. Maciti: Ob no, it is not as broad as it is long. If they had taken 20,000,000 
‘bushels of our wheat last harvest you would have seen the greatest difference in the 
world. Great Britain usually takes 80 per cent of all we ship at that time of the 
year, close of navigation. Great Britain took very little this year. She went out of 
- the market, and announced it; she told in thunder tones that she did not need Cana- 
dian wheat; she could do without it; yet in spite of that the price went up to $2.80 
because of the unexpected demand from European countries and the United States 
mills. 

But how does that affect your problem? This way: Suppose a miller sells a 
little flour to Gibraltar, how is he going to get it to Gibraltar? There are very few 
liners from Gibraltar to Montreal; but there are liners from all Mediterranean ports 
to the United States. Those European countries have a bigger business with United 
States ports than with the St. Lawrence. Take Franece—Dreyfus and Co. bought 
the grain for France. Well, there were French liners coming to New York oftener 
than to the St. Lawrence. Gray and Co. of New York bought most of the grain for 
Belgium. Gray had been with Hoover in Belgium. Mr. Gray comes back after years 
of service in Belgium; and the Belgian Government gives him the buying of most 
of the wheat on this continent for Belgium. Ships were coming from Belgium te 
_ New York oftener than to the St. Lawrence. Last shipping season we had very little 

_ grain business with England; we had more with the continent of Europe. Liners 
were coming from those countries to the United States ports rather than to the St 
‘Lawrence, and so our grain went that way. 

I do not think I have very much more to say. I could go on and talk, but I doubt 
it would be of any particular use. I have the shipments here for this crop, but 
ey just illustrate what my other sheet illustrates—that our grain is sold from the 
est chiefly by Canadian firms. It is bought by the sea-board houses; routed through 
by them to Liverpool or London, according to the cheapest way; and normally our 
ain will go through Canadian ports up to the number of ships that carry traffic 
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from Europe or Great Britain to Canadian ports; but boven that we cannot do it 
with profit. 


By Hon. Mr. Nicholls: 


Q. In that connection you say the trouble is that we ship more away than we Ci 
get space for in the liners?—A. More trafiic. 7 

Q. We have a very large Government Merchant Marine; the aS SH why the tramp 
steamers don’t come here, according to your statement, is that they take the grain 
over but they cannot get return cargoes back. Is it not the fact that some ships of 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine are taking grain over and then going 
three-cornered, or four-cornered trips—taking a load, we will say, to the West Indies 
or somewhere as a return cargo, then coming back, bringing goods from the West 
Indies to Canada’—aA. Yes. 

Q. Will not our Canadian Government Merchant Marine to some extent neutralize 
the tramp steamers if their management is properly developed so as to help the 
carriage of Canadian grain to Canadian ports?—A. I could not give you any answer 
that would be of any particular advantage to the Committee. It is difficult to see 
how the Government ships can increase the tonnage traftic back from Europe to this — 
country. If they get the traffic, some other ship is not getting it. * 

Q. I am not talking about bringing it direct back; we understand that the imports 
into Canada are not as great as the exports from Canada to Great Britain, but the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine are in point of fact tramp steamers; they 
are taking cargoes, going to India, the Mediterranean, Australia, South America, the 
West Indies; well, if they take a full cargo of grain from Montreal or Quebec and ag 
deliver it in Ligeia is it not possible for them to load a cargo for the West Indies, si 
say ?—A. It might. 

Q. And then deliver it in the West Indies, then re-load again for Halifax, then 
take a cargo of grain, and do the same thing over again? In your judgment as a 
shipping man, as a grain man, does not that seem a feasible proposition ?—A. It seems 
possible, but if the Merchant Marine are running practically as tramps, basing on pur 
experience up to the war, the tramps come in only when the freight rates are high. _ 
I don’t know whether the Government ship might have a different experience or not, 
and it is very difficult this year to say, for the reason that according to our estimates 
about 35 per cent to 40 per cent of the available tonnage is tied up, rotting at wharves; 
there is not traffic for it; the international business is not there. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Do you know which of the American ports ship most of the grain?—I am com- 
paring now Portland with New York, ete.+—A. I imagine New York, but I couldn’ 
say. The statistical department here is a very good department for statistics. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuotts: I have to run away, as I have to go to the Banking and Com- 
merce Committee; but I was talkimg with Mr. Edmund Bristol, member for Centre — 
Toronto, last night; he is a director of the Canada Steamships Company, and he gave — 
me some very illuminating information regarding this subject, and I was very much 
interested in it. He suggested that Mr. Norcross, the President of the Canada Steam- 
ships Company, be requested to testify before this Committee, and he volunteered the 
information that Mr. Noreross would be in Ottawa on Thursday and Friday of th 
week. I would therefore suggest that Mr. Norcross be requested to attend and give us 


largely not only in the lake traffic but in Trans-Atlantic traffic. 


Hon. Mr. THompson: One of the special objects of this committee, as I under- 
stand it, was the utilization of the transcontinental line to Quebec. I would like to 
hear what Dr. Magill has to say as to that. 

The CHamman: We have just heard Dr. Magill’s statement, now we are goin 
to have questions. 
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ould you offer any suggestions as to how they en be overcome in order to bone 
: farmers in the west and also our Canadian railways and ports! Mr. Harling, a 


Hitieal he would undertake to see that there was plenty of tonnage to overcome one 
yf those difficulties you spoke about?2—A. The difficulty in the past has not been the 
rails and the lake ne so much as in the ocean tonnage. It has been the quantity of 


the congestion there. Here and there you might increase the capacity, but I don’t 
ink that the cause of the shipping of a percentage of our grain through the United 
tates is to be found in the Canadian channel, it is in the total amount of produce 


By Hon. Hr. Turriff : 


Q. According to your statement we could increase the shipment of our own wheat 
through our own channels via the St. Lawrence materially if we were purchasing 
_ more goods in Britain, say?—A. Undoubtedly; if you could add to the number of 
liners that ply regularly to Canadian ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


 Q. But we have dozens of steamers that come out light into the St. Lawrence 
each and every year, and they have been doing so for many years to my ove 

for the purpose of taking back Canadian cargo?2—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And Great Britain’s position to-day has been made by the fact that she has 

such a large tramp tonnage?—A. Undoubiedly they have come light; whether many 

more of them could come empty or not is different. — 

Q. Light and empty is the same word? 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. In your opinion which has the advantage, if any—Portland or New York— 
in the matter of shipments out?—A. New York I imagine, year in and year out— 
although perhaps I should not undertake to answer that—but, for instance, on one 
particular date there were about 150 ships at New York as compared with not more 
than a dozen at the other. - 

Q. I am only asking your opinion as N I think that for the tonnage market New 
York is more important than Portland. 


By ee Mr. Webster: 


Q. According to your experience, the ships have no preference for the customer of 
_ their wheat, whether it be Canadian liners or American—it is a question of dollars and 
cents ?—A. Absolutely. - 

Q. Entirely ?—A. Absolutely, that is my view. 

 Q. We were informed at a recent meeting that the Canadian route was 1- -3/10ths 
cent less than the corresponding rate to.New York?—A. Yes. 

’ Q. If so, why should not a large proportion of the grain be exported via Canadian 
-ports?—A. Just as I say; what about the third lap? 

Q. Well, there is any number of tonnage available once the grain is in our Cana- 
dian ports?—A. I would just like to see the facts. I can understand that, for instance, — 
last harvest season, when we were shipping practically nothing to Great Britain but. 
were shipping to France and Italy and Belgium and Holland. I would just like to see 
= the number of liners that were coming from those ports regularly to the St. Lawrence. 


Aad thinks that, year in and year out, it is nt liner that has carried the grain; dou 
you think so ? 

Q. What about the future?—You have given us very interesting tn formatieel 
regarding the past; what would you suggest that we might endeavour, to keep thi 
trade in Canadian channels, by reason of the large amount of money that is being» 
expended on our railways and on our harbours?—A. Well, if you contemplate ou 
present system, that is shipping from Fort William by water, the answer is to be 
found in the ocean tonnage. If you contemplate shipping all-rail I think you would 
find that a great many things would have to be done besides taking care of the ships. — 
The present reservoir into which western wheat passes is at the head of the lakes; — 
that is the final inspection point, the cleaning point, the sorting point. That is the 
most important wheat-point in the world; there is nothing like it. It is a wonderful 
system of elevators there. You don’t find anything like it in any other part of ie 
world. You have an elevator operated by the Government, a Canadian Pacific Rail-— 
way elevator, two farmers’ elevators; a mill elevator; and then the great commercial 
houses. You cannot find a grain point in the world just like that. Now, suppose you 
were to cease using that, in the main, suppose that the policy of this country was to — 
ship the wheat by rail from Winnipeg; you must begin by establishing a great assemb- 
ling point. You cannot take it down to Fort William via Cochrane economically and © 
then take it back to Cochrane. You must get an assembling point—a system equiva- 
lent to that which we have now at the head of the lakes—somewhere on the line of __ 
the National road; a point where you would gather the grain, clean the grain, weigh : 
it, Inspect it; a new terminal point somewhere on the Canadian National road. I 
don’t know how deeply that would cut. I can’t tell you anything about the pos- 
sibilities of a reduced freight rate from Winnipeg, say, to Quebec, to compete with the 
lake-and-rail shipments. Nor can I tell you whether you could run it down by rail 
more economically than now. ae 

Q. Have you considered the export of grain from a point such as Moosejaw to 
Quebee City through the modern elevator?—A. Oh yes; we built the elevator; I was 
chairman of the board that built the elevators at Moosejaw, Saskatoon, and Vancouver. __ 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What are the capacities of those?—A. Moosejaw is around 3,000,000 bushels ee 
or a little more—3,500,000. a 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Why should that grain not go all-rail direct from Moosejaw to Quebec, and 
tonnage be provided at Quebec—which is a shorter distance to Europe than Montreal 
is‘—A. If I have grain at Fort William I can sell that grain to Canadian mills, or to 
American mills, or I can ship it to Great Britian or to Europe. There is nothing 
more important to the man who holds his grain than the position in which he holds __ 
it. Never get away from that. 

Q. So you trace it back to the distributing point?—A,. Oh yes. 

Q. Fort William being more important than Quebec would be to have your stor- 
mg/’—A. Quebee might be most important under certain conditions, a most important. 
transportation depot, but if I have grain at-Quebec in store I cannot bring it back 
to sell it to Canadian mills without a loss; I cannot sell it to the great mills at Buffalo — 
without a loss; I have to let it go for export. As an extreme illustration of the same 
thing I might take Vancouver. Suppose I was foolish enough to store 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat at Vancouver, what could I do with it? I have got to export it. 
And some of those exporters would feel like saying, “Look at that man Magill: he has 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat at Vancouver; we will cook his goose.” Fort William has — 
this particular advantage for us: If you have wheat there you can sell it to Canadian 
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n the eg to American mills in the east, or you can sell it overseas anywhere. 
) “must get a point for storage and handling, a terminal point, and inspection of our 
in, which is geographically such that it gives altenate markets, else it will never 
, storage point. 
_ The Cuamrman: You spoke of the three or four factors that appeared simultan- 
ously in exporting, and therefore the grain at Quebec will be export grain, it would 
not be grain that would have to seek another market provided it was not shipped 
overseas, and the question of the tonnage of the St. Lawrence and other items which 
u mentioned had all been arranged at that time, therefore the grain was coming 
rom Moosejaw to be exported?—A. I see no reason why Quebec should not be an 
important shipping port. One effect would be that we should not have to pay freight 
es in American money as we have to do now; and the second factor would be ton- 
age, and I don’t see why there should not be development there. I doubt if it should 
be done by subsidy or anything that would be unprofitable to the nation as a whole. 
believe grain should go the cheapest way, and I believe it has got to go that way 
else our whole western country would be hit by it in the long run. The seaboard 
a storage point for nothing except grain already sold for export. 
Q. It is export trade we are wishing to develop, if possible; can you give us some 
uggestions whereby our Canadian ports could get more of this export trade?—A. 
would suggest, first, a freight-rate to Quebec; next, the assemblage or storage terminal 
point somewhere on the Government line, possibly at Winnipeg—and ocean tonnage. 
“Those things are more or less beyond the grain men. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


_ Q. Would the storage at the assembling point at Quebec itself serve?—A. You 
cannot store there. 

__ Q. The facilities are not all there yet, but assuming they were there?—A. Even 
if there was a storage plant there. Take Mr. Richardson; suppose he holds 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat. If he stores it at Quebec without having sold it he gives up the 
Canadian market, the American market, and he limits himself to the export market. 
Now, no sane man will hold much wheat at a geographical position that limits the 
number of his alternative markets; Montreal is not a storage point; Port Colbourne 
is not a storage point; though it can be used as such in the winter time. Those great 
astern houses and facilities are really transportation machinery for grain already sold. 
The storage point must be the point from which the owner of the grain has the 
: reatest number of alternative markets. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Would you care to give any opinion as to the comparative freight rates to 
tec over the National Railway as compared to any other point?—A. I could not 
do that. 

 Q. You understand that Quebec is 214 miles less rail haul than some other 
competing lines are; now, has any application ever been made, that you know of,. 
for a lower rate of sieht’ You mentioned a few minutes ago as if the freight rate 
was adjusted to Quebec grain might go by Quebec; have you any views as to what 
might be done in that connection ’—A. I should not speak, of railway freight rates at 
present. 
_ Q. I mean, for the benefit of our farmers/—A. The railway situation is abso- 
lutely beyond me. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Having regard to your experience in the grain business, what do you antici- 
ate in the next five years in the matter of an increased shipment of wheat and a 
ened shipment of flour from Canada, either to the British or the European 
kets—just your opinion if you have one?—A. Well, gentlemen, you may think 
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I am somewhat pessimistic, but. t ea: think that our Bi can He expected 
capture the market of Britian. The new British miller is at the port; he has 
‘advantage of water carriage; he buys the surplus wheat of the world; he can hav 
every variety of wheat; he can make the best blends from it; he has cheap mone; 
he has cheap power; he has cheap labour. his market is at his door; and how we ¢ 
expect the Canadian miller to wrest the British market from the British miller 
I can’t see. 

Q. Then you anticipate an increased trend in the shipment of wheat nated 
than flour from Canada?—A. Yes. Economically, this is the point: Our mills have 
shipped a certain quantity of flour overseas at very low prices to enable them to keep 
running. They do it to enable them to compete on this continent to keep flour more 
or less cheap. I think our export of flour has not been profitable in any other than 
an indirect sense—I am not speaking of the war years. If a mill is not able to 
operate 12 months, if it can only operate say seven months, it is going out of business. 
By shipping a certain amount of flour overseas they would keep running nine or ten 
or eleven months. I may be pessimistic, but I don’t see how we can expect the 
‘Canadian millers to capture that market. ‘The American did, it seems, years ago. — 
The British had not adopted the new methods of milling; but they found that the 
Americans had their British market by the throat. Then they started im. They | 
may be slow, but they are pretty keen. They built new mills; they have now the — 
best milling plants in the world; they: have them at the ports; they have full advantage — 
of water freights; they have the surplus wheats of the world; they are the best buyers — 
of wheat in the world and the best millers of flour; and to me it is only a dream 
that our Canadian millers, restricted to Canadian-grown wheat, with higher costs all _ 
round, could capture that market. I don’t see how they can hope to do it. Be 

Q. Regarding that 800,000,000 bushels shipped, could you hazzard any opinion © 
how much of that is export and how much local?—A. No; I could work that out and © 
send it to you, but the Bureau of Statistics could give it. "9 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Do the British buy (wheat) for the continental ports?—A. No, not this year. Ss a 
think during the war there were two bodies—the International Executive of three—a 
Briton, a Frenchman, and an Italian made the food program. Then there was a British 
Royal Commission that carried out the programme and bought the stuff for those 
countries. But they are not doing that now. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. What is the state of control, at presént, if any ?—A. Gane in England at 
present is pretty much in the position that Lord Beaconsfield is said to have described — 
—it is not only dead, but dammed. The British grain man is now buying the wheat; — 
the Government is only distributing its supplies; it is not buying any more. _ f 

@. As I understand it, they have not abolished control, but it has become obsolete? — 
—A. They have certain stocks which they must distribute; they can’t dump them on — 

_ the water. Pade 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: | 

Q. Flour and wheat both?—A. Yes. Those stocks will be exhausted about the 
middle of August. In the meantime the British Government is not buying. 
Q. Are millers restricted by any regulations?—A. No, they are buying quite 
freely. 


en 


By Hon. ne Webster: 

Q. Grain for Mediterranean ports, is the tonnage for that export business arranged 

by the seaboard companies?—A. It is chartered by the exporters, yes. 
Q. And the seaboard offices do that?—A. Yes; we don’t do that in Winnipeg at 

all. fol a, 
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ve 2 you any opinion to give as regards the freight Sie that should rule 
ocean for flour in comparison with wheat? The flour men desire that they 
iall have the same ocean freight as the wheat men?—A. I understand the rate on 

ir was more or less a fixed rate, whereas the rate on wheat was a varying rate. 1 


0 ondon. there was a differential against flour.. I think it is necessary, from our point 
ew, that the raw material and the manufactured product should cross under a 
ve freight rate. I don’t think there should be any discrimination, but perhaps 
were in the Treasury in London, and wanted to make money out of the vessel- 
owning companies, perhaps I would like to see them carrying higher freight on flour 
that I could get a bit of it and help pay the national debt. At present you never 
now whether you are up against a national taxation scheme or a business proposition. 
— Q. Do you think it would affect the export of flour to any great extent?—A. I 
e sometimes had an idea that when the British and Americans arranged on a 
igher rate for flour compared with wheat that they had their own interests in view, and 


Hon. Mr. Wesrsrer: Possibly you may be right. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Now that the Government own right through, with three of the railways 

itside of the C.P.R., what do you thiWk of the prospect of the Government authori- 

es making a rate? Would it be possible to lay down the wheat in England or in 

urepean ports?—A. You mean, the Government to control the freight rate on the 
cean as well as on the land? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, it has been discussed, and at the Imperial Conference some 

ears ago it was taken up by the representatives of all the Empire. Then Mr. Lloyd 

ec appointed a Royal Commission of very able men ae in the igs = 


rs) er 90 per cent Fat the ieeuce of ie eae Beta ae she Sats Hee think won- 
-derful. fleet of hers to a board on which she would have two representatives?» And 
I do not see the use of: it, at the moment. As I say, 35 to’ 40 per cent of the tonnage 
tied up for the lack ci trafic. I do not see how a board like that could fix 
freight rate ‘on all British shipping while you have the American Mercantile 
rine, Norwegian, and all the rest of it jumping over the seas, striking whatever 
ee they like. I may be wrong, and I don’t know very much about it. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


~ Q.: Would it be feasible and of any advantage for the Canadian National Rail- 
ray and Marine Service to run wheat from the western provirices right through to 
European ports¢—A. I think if they arranged the cars, the rolling stock and the 
‘ships, and do it economically, it might; but the point I would like to impress on 
you is this: If it is don by subsidy, if it is an artificial thing, it will be temporary, 
d in my judgment it will be 6o disturbing that it will do us much more harm 
n good. 

- Q. Could the rate be such that it would be profitable both to the aie and 
marine service?/—A. That would eed on the return yee and vege it 


we ag eal, it not be a great advantage and saving to the farmers and growers 
nd shippers if they aes the freight rate and insurance right on the ocean rate?— 


frenity ses of dole a year on that service, it would in the end do the we 
far more harm than good. It would be better to take that money and divide it ov’ 
our farmers in proportion to the amount of the wheat they ship. That is only a 
individual opinion. ' ; 

Q. Of course there is the other side to it—we would be keeping the zone in 
our own country /—A. if you can do it economically, by all means. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Take this state of facts: Canada wants to encourage. its Merchant Marin 3 
those privately-owned vessels on the upper lakes; it has been demonstrated that they 
could be frozen in at a lake port and obviate the construction of elevators there; 
the people of Canada now own the line right through to Portland; assuming that 
Montreal is closed, could the trade be developed for Canadian grain by that route 
through Georgian Bay ports to Montreal and on to Portland, hoping for imports to’ 
the United States coming into Portland, and in that way have the outgoing and the 
incoming freight to Portland, and thus be to the advantage of the railways o 
Canada’ What is your view of that?—A. I am afraid I am not prepared to ils 
that. 


6 


Q. You see, that would obviate the building of any more elevators on the upper 
lakes either by the Government or by private individuals?—A. bd: tie % 

Q. Then, while the country would not get the benefit of the transport on ale @ 
Canadian territory, namely, from Montreal to Portland, still it is the Government- 
owned system of railways?—A. Yes. c. 

Q. Why should not the incoming freight for the United States, for its millions’ 
of people, come in by Portland as well as by New York?—A. Yes, undoubtedly. I 
think our grain has been going by the cheapest route, and J think, on the whole, ~ 
our grain-handling system is the best in the world to-day. As to the effect of trying 
to send it by rail or by some new route, that is speculative; I mean, I have not “ 
actual facts to go on. oe 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Following out what Senator Bennett was saying, say Portland, by way of 
illustration on the question of getting a cheap route; it is an American port, con- 
nected with Canada by our own line of railway, and giving a very cheap rate from 
Great Britain not only to bring back goods in bond to Canada but to bring back > 
American goods for sale in the United States, thereby getting return cargoes ?—A. 
That would lessen the number of steamers coming into the States, and increase the 
proportion coming into ‘Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. I have referred to the winter months at Montreal and Quebee when the 
ports are closed; not only that but my remarks would have reference to a certain’ 
amount of cargoes that would come out by Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth?—A. Ons 
course you must not forget that Vancouver will take a certain amount of our grain 
in time via the Panama canal; and even the Hudson bay is supposed to be a Se a 

bility in that direction. , 1 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. In the early summer months, and up till late in the fall, Montreal and the 
other Canadian ports have a very fair share of our grain, do they not?—A. Our 
Montreal and other Canadian ports take the bulk of our grain; they ship the bulk 
of our Canadian grain. 

Q. In the summer months?—A. Yes, and they ship | quite a quantity of ie 
American grain. 
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he Cuairman: I am sure we are very much obliged to Dr. Magill for pre- 
ng this subject in such a clear way and telling us how it may be dealt with. 


Mr. James A. Ricuarpson, of Messrs. Richardson & Son, Grain Exporters, Kings- 
jon, Ontario, appeared as a witness and testified as follows :— ; 


The CuHarrMan: Gentlemen, we have with us, Mr. James A. Richardson, of James 
chardson & Sons, Limited, Kingston, one of the largest grain dealers in Canada. 
his firm has done some grain business through Quebec, and we shall be interested in 
earing their views on the question which the Committee is considering to-day. 


_ James A. Ricnarpson, (Winnipeg) was called: : 
_ Mr. Ricuarpson: Mr. Chairman, I met »Dr. Magill for a few minutes in the hotel 
last night, and while we did not talk over the ground that he was going to cover I see 
that he has given you a general review of the whole grain situation. There are, how- 
ver, some particular aspects of the question which I think would be interesting in 
reference to the question of why so much Canadian grain was moved last fall via 
American ports. As Dr. Magill has pointed out, that was largely on account of the 
fact, or entirely due to the fact, that the British Wheat Commission became somewhat 
agitated a year ago, and thought there was not going to be enough wheat to go around. 
Whether that was on account of the coal strike or a threatened tie-up by a general 
strike, or whether it was on account of political information which they had as to 
omething which never developed, we have not been able to find out. Various reasons 
have been advanced by our different trade connections in the United Kingdom. The 
result was that they came in last May and did some of the most astounding buying 
hat I have ever seen in my experience in the business. We took it upon ourselves to 
_ advise some of our connections that their buying was of a most atrocious character. 
We had no objection to the ‘Canadian farmer getting the benefit of it, but we did 
object to the American farmers benefitting by it. ‘We were doing a very active busi- 
ness ourselves in American No. 2 Hard and Red Wheat. The Wheat Commission 
continued to buy very heavily for shipment during the months of May, June, July, 
August and September, but late in the summer they suddenly dropped out of the 
market and advised that they were not going to buy again until the Canadian crop 
_ started to move but when the Canadian crop began to move they did not buy because 
they were loaded up with American Winter Wheat which they had purchased at very 
high prices. 
Normally, a very large percentage of our crop goes to the United Kingdom, and 
when we ship to the United Kingdom the port of Montreal enjoys an advantage. A 
large proportion of our trade to the United Kingdom is through Canadian ports, but, 
as the British Commission went out of the market last fall and up to the close of 
navigation bought practically nothing from us, Canadian grain had to be merchan- 
- dized either in the United States or on the continent. Normally about two-thirds of 
our crop goes out through the port of Buffalo. 8 
The point from which we base our prices is Fort William and Port Arthur. Our 
office sends out sometimes thirty or forty cables a night offering different grades of 
grain deliverable any European ports for which we may have inquiries. That grain 
is movéd from Fort William to the sea board through whatever channel may be the 
cheapest. It may go all-water to Montreal or it may go to Georgian Bay and rail to 
Montreal, or it may move through Buffalo and from there to Boston, Baltimore, New 
York or Philadelphia. A very slight difference of a quarter or a half a cent a bushel 
the rail or ocean freight or on any other charges concerned determines the move- 
ent of the grain. Every year a great deal of American tonnage is available to move 
grain from Fort William to Buffalo in the fall of the year, this applies particularly 
the months of November and early December, and the boats that come to Fort Wil- 
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liam to load grain at this time are largely boats that have been engaged during th 
summer carrying iron ore from Duluth, and as soon as the ore freezes up the chief busi 
ness that is open for them until the close of navigation is moving grain from Dulw ‘ 
and Fort William to Buffalo. There is some movement in the late fall from Duluth 
to Georgian Bay but this is not heavy. In the fall of the year when our crop is com- 
ing out very fast Canadian channels cannot take care of all the grain we have to shiy ‘ 
The grain that can be moved through Canadian channels from the time the western — 
‘ crop starts to move to the close of navigation, is, say, 60,000,000 bushels at a maximum. 
This is figured by taking our Canadian upper lake tonnage and the Eastern Trans 
elevators and the facilities at the Canadian sea-board. Usually when navigation close: 
Fort William is cleaned out of grain, or practically cleaned out. 


The Cuamman: At what period does navigation close? oe 
Mr. Ricuarpson: Our insurance normally expires on the 30th of November. 


The CuamMan: That is the time you figure as the close of navigation. | 


_ Mr. Ricnarpson: Yes, but we get the period extended by means of special rates 
to the 5th, 8th, 10th and 12th December. 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: When you speak of the maximum ‘(Canadian export, have yor 
reference to tonnage? ; ! 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I speak of the ability to handle Northwest grain to the Cana 
dian seaports. is 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: You are not including the question of tonnage. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: J am taking into account what our lake boats will carry, and 
the amount we can handle through our elevators. Of course, to handle the quantity 
T have mentioned, things have to work fairly smoothly, If we had our eastern eleva-_ 
tors blocked with grain it would slow things down. ie 


Last fall, when our crops started to move, we were in daily expectation that th 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies would again come in and purchase Canadian 
‘spring wheat; but they had bought very extensively for several months ahead, and 
felt very easy, and whatever catastrophe they were counting on did not materialize, or 
they had been badly advised, and they decided that wheat was not going to go to $5, 
as their official purchasing agent in New York, Sir Herbert Robson, was reported t 
have forecasted. The result was that after buying extensively of United States wheat, 
they decided to buy no more till prices went very much lower. Consequently we ha | 
very little movement to Montreal last fall. The United Kingdom, usually a larg 
buyer of our crop, was out of the market altogether, consequently most of our cro; 
went through Buffalo and through the American sea-board ports to the continent 
quite a large quantity of our wheat was also ground by the American mills. 


Considering the fact that the British Government had purchased very heavily of 
American wheat, is was perhaps rather fortunate that we had the American mills to 
sell to in the fall. We would have missed them if they had not been there. At the 
same time, under normal conditions, I am not at all sure that we would merchandize 
our grain for any more money with a free market in the United States than we would — 
with a closed market in the United States. pose: 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But if there was no restriction in England? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes, if the English were buying they would of course prefer 
wheat. On whatever the United States miller buys from us he realizes more on 
account of the superiority of our wheat over his own wheat which he sells for export. 
During the last crop, prices on this continent were broken by prices in the United 
States. Our prices held firm all last fall, and the statistical position led anes 
believe that perhaps very high prices might be obtained. The break was caused by 
the inability of the foreigner to pay. He continued to tighten his belt and went on 
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hand to mouth. The wheat from the American Southwest that would have had 
ailed up to Minneapolis and other points, was shipped out of the Gulf more: 
ply than it could have been shipped to the northern mills, and these mills got 
wheat, and the wheat that went out of the Gulf continued to break the price. It 
sould not have been sold so cheaply if it had been railed back to the northwestern 
3. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is a rather interesting point. Is the Gulf shipment a 
One ge shipment ?—A. Yes, there is a very large movement out of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Hon. Mr. Wittoucuey: It is a growing movement, is it not?-A. At the present 
time, owing to the readjustment and the changes in the zone system in the United 
States, the Gulf has a considerable advantage, and there has not been as large a 
movement of their wheat to the north Atlantic ports as previously, more of it going 
o the Gulf. It is claimed by some of our friends in Chicago that there is going to 
eé a readjustment in freight rates which will. result in a larger movement to the 
orth Atlantic ports. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: From how far north would it be shipped to the Gulf? ‘Where 

does it go out? Galveston?—A. Galveston and New Orleans. 

Q. How far, from your knowledge?—A. A limited quantity of antes wheat 

grown as far north as Omaha, Neb., finds its way to the Gulf. This applies to rye as 

well. 

By Mr. McCatu: Can you tél us about the bulk of the movement from Gulf ports, 

in bushels, say for 1920?—A. I am sorry I could not give you that offhand. 

Q. So as to compare it with the movement from Montreal?—A. It has been 

exceptionally heavy. That is the way the big American grain movement has been 

going. . 

Hon. Mr. WitLoucnsy: We have the published statements—A. Yes, they are 

available. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That, of course, would include corn as well as wheat?—A. 

Oh, yes, a lot of corn goes there. We figure Gulf values every night. It is a very 

_ important factor, because a lot of that grain has got to be hauled back if northern 
United States mills do not get grain from us. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: Is that wheat carrying a lower value than our northwestern 

wheat of cheaper grade?—A. As far as the wheat goes, that often depends on the 

amount of spring wheat there is in the country, and the amount of soft wheat. There 

is a shortage of spring wheat this year, and I would say that to-day our wheat is 

worth at least 30 cents more than their wheat, taking into account the fact that very 

early half of that is made up in the difference in the value of our money, and the 

ther half in the intrinsic vallue of the wheat. 

Q. And you are competing on that basis?—A. We are selling on that basis. 

_ Hon. Mr. Wintoucusy: Is it necessary for the Minneapolis mills to reach down 

pretty well to Chicago to get enough grain for their own milling capacity?—A. They 

get wheat more from the southwest. 

¥ Q. And to the extent that that is deflected by the Gulf ports, it would tend to 

enhance the value of our grain in the Minneapolis market?—A. Any of our wheat 

that goes to the Minneapolis market releases inferior wheat to the Gulf. 

Hon. Mr. Watson: Do you find that the Canadian inspection assists you in your 

wheat shipments ?—A. Oh, very decidedly. As far as the United Kingdom is 

neerned, Dominion Government inspection is insisted on throughout. 

Q. What do you say it is worth a bushel?—A. It is worth three cents a bushel 

-more. We have been asked by some of the foreign governments to quote on grain 

ominion Government Inspection” and “ American Federal Sea-board Inspection.” 

The buyer in the United Kingdom will not buy American Federal Inspection on 
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Canadian grain at all, but some of the Beople in Europe do not know ee dite 
so well, and sometimes buy American Sea-board Inspection. . 

Q. But in Liverpool the importer values it at about three cents a bushel. I. am 
told he cannot buy American cargo without sample?—A. United States grain is sold 
in England on United States inspection. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: If our Canadian wheat goes through’ American ports does it 
not lose its identity?—A. In going through in bond it is supposed to preserve its — 
identity. 

Q. How do they keep it separate in the elevators, and on the steamers? 

Hon. Mr. Witnoucusy: That is a trade secret. 


The Witness: No, the grain is handled through elevators doing a public business, — 
who undertake the keep of the different grades of grain separate. é 

Q. Do you think all your Canadian shipments of western wheat are kept separate ' 
from the American, going through the United States?—A. Ours are; but some irregu- 
larities may occur at times. 

Q. Or some accident might happen?—A. Yes, that is quite possible. Irregu- 
larities happen sometimes, 

Hon. Mr. Bennetr: In that connection, does any American grain go out of Port- 
Jand?—A. As far as crop movement is concerned Portland is a Canadian port. It 
is the Grand Trunk Canadian port, although there is a certain amount of American 
corn that comes from Chicago across to Midland and to Portland; of course all the 
grain to Portland goes through Georgian Bay. 2a 


Hon. My. Wesster: Is the ocean passage from the American ports to the United Mg : 
_ Kingdom a ee as compared with the passage from Canadian ports in selling your 
wheat? Is the time occupied a factor in the selling of the wheat?—A. No. 

Q. But as applied to your contract. If you sell “Delivery in Great Britian” is a 
it optional with you whether you will ship by American or by Canadian ports?—A. 4g 
The buyer does not at present attach any significance to whether Canadian grain is — 
shipped through Canadian or U.S. ports as long as he gets the Dominion Government 
certificate. Our sales very often read “For shipment from North Atlantic Range” 
which means from either Canadian or United States Atlantic ports. 

Q. The buyer does not insist on it going out of Canadian ports?—A. No. 

Q. Even if the passage is two or three days shorter?—A. This is not considered 4 
material. The chief advantage American ports have is in the more frequent sail- __ 
ings, especially to the continent. It was said here a while ago that there was no senti- 
ment in the crop mevement. ‘There is just this much: that Canadian firms, everything 
else being equal, are shipping by Canadian ports. But when you can do business by the 
American port and not by the Canadian, it is a question of whether you do it or 
whether the other fellow does it. 


Hon. Mr. Watson: Supposing the certificate of inspection was cancelled on all 
grain going through American ports, what effect would it have?—A. I think it would 
tend to lower the reputation of our wheat in the world’s markets because we ship two- 
thirds of our wheat through United States ports and unless we can greatly increase 
our facilities and year around sailings from Canada, two-thirds of our wheat would 
then have to be sold on sample or inspected by American seat 

Q. Through American ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wouldn’t it increase the value through Canadian ports?—A. The Canadian 
Certificate would certainly be worth more but unless we could handle more through 
our ports I do not think we would benefit by refusing to allow a Dominion Govern- 
ment Certificate to follow grain going through United States ports. 

Q. The buyer does not specify through Canadian routes?—A. He does not. 

Q. I was informed in Liverpool that they would not take Canadian inspection 
through American routes on sample, they had to examine the cargo.—A. The Canadian 
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x WA Do you find any preference through Montreal?—A. I have not Weaeed it. 
en the Port of Montreal is open it is the cheapest port through which to work 
. business and naturally the business goes that way. 


Dr. Macrw: Suppose they could not get our certificate through an American port. 

—A. We would have to increase our Canadian facilities or let our grain go through 
United States ports and be sold on sample or on an United States certificate which 
night cover a mixture of Canadian and American grain or the identity of our wheat 
might be preserved and it might be inspected by United States officials with the nota- 
tion on their certificate showing that the grain was of Canadian origin. 


The Cuamman: Do you ever use the port of Quebec?—A. The port of Quebec is a 

y fine port, and we would like to see it used. It has a fine elevator, but the diff- 

ulty as far as Quebec is concerned is that the grain boats will come up to Montreai 

for exactly same freight rate, and it costs us more money to put the grain into Quebec. 
‘Tt i is purely a question of the cheapest way and business through Quebec costs us 

lightly more money. 

Q. The elevator charges?—A. That is not the difficulty. 


‘Hon. Mr. Watson: The boats would ag soon come to Montreal as to Quebec. 
re they more liable to have a return cargo for Montreal than for Quebec?—A. Yes, 
and the liners run to Montreal. If we had more liners out of Quebec it would help 
the business out of Quebec, and now that the port of Montreal is congested there would 
a greater tendency for the business to flow down to Quebec. But where the trade 
nnels are established, they are likely to stick and there ig a reason. Everything 
ing equal, we would naturally favour the port of Montreal. We loaded a cargo 
f£ 288,000 bushels yesterday into a tramp out of Montreal for Hull. That boat came 
long, and we didn’t know exactly what she was going to take. On account of con- 
itions on the other side we didn’t know how much bunker coal she would take back. 
We sold thirty loads, 5 per cent more or less. They came back at us and thought she 
rould take 33 loads, and we eventually loaded 36 loads. If we had had that boat 
in Quebec and we had had "240,000 bushels to load the boat, and she had called 
on us for another 48,0000 bushels, we would have been up against dead freight 
on the 48,000 bushels, because the additional grain would not have been available. 
the other hand, if we had shipped 275,000 bushels, and she had only taken 240,000, 
7e would have had 35,000 left that cost us, owing to acute nearby demand, say 15 cents 
‘premium over May delivery. Now, in Montreal where there is a lot of grain going 
‘through all the time not only for Canadian shippers, but for American dealers as well, 
we can make a sale and get a new dollar for an old one and have something stick to 
‘it, and if we are short there is not an exporter that we cannot go to and say “We are 
short; lend us enough to make up the shortage”, because next week they will come to 
and ask us to help them out. We feel that we would not want to ship a lot of grain 
Quebec unless there was some advantage because, as there is no big movement 
) would be up against the advantage possessed by a port that has a big established 


Hon. Mr. Wessrer: That wheat that you speak of came from Fort William ?— 
Yes. 

Q. Are most of your shipments made by tramps?—A. No. We like the tramp 
steamers, but most of our business is done by the liners. When business is normal 
y frequently they take space at a rate at which a tramp could not live. 

Hon. Mr. Watson: He wants the ballast?—A. He wants the ballast. He gets 
exporter to bid against another, and he has no fixed rate, and as far as the ship is 
serned, they want the exporters to work for a commission, they want to get 
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everything they can out of it, and to the best of their ability ey es to do that; 
when they cannot get business they cut the rate. 
Q. I understand that next to water wheat is the cheapest ballacth--A. Year 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What is the average number of bushels shipped in the liner 
from Montreal, according to your experience?—A. With an average depth of water I~ 
would say that liners into Montreal will take out about fifteen loads of wheat or 
120,000 bushels. The minimum that a liner would take would be about 8,000 que 
or 64,000 bushels, and the maximum would be 240,000 bushels. Tramps would average 
from 240/264,000 bushels, the minimum tramp would carry about 160,000 and t 
biggest tramp carries up to 400,000. 

Q. Speaking about that maximum, Mr. Richardson, I understand you to s 
that the maximum of Canadian wheat is now going out of Canadian ports?—A. Ye 

‘Q. Do you include Portland in that?—A. No. 

Q. You mean ports in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how that maximum might be increased ?—A. 
do not know how we can increase it except by increasing our elevator storage an 
elevator facilities and providing more sailings out of our ports, and perhaps I shoul 
again point out that if a liner out of Baltimore needs grain worse than a liner out o 
Montreal that the Baltimore boat will take a little lower freight and that this diverts, 
Canadian grain from Montreal to Baltimore. 

Q. What I would like to know is: what in your judgment would be necessary in 
order to increase it.?—A. A regular string of steamers coming in, that keep the port — 
clear, is a very great help. The more steamers we have to keep the port clear and — 
keep our transfer elevators and everything clear all the way through, the more the 
volume is increased. 

Q. You regard that as the principal means?—A. I said 60,000,000. At the present 
time, I think, we may be able to speed that up a little bit. That is, roughly, about al 
we can handle from the time the new crop starts to move until freeze-up. 

Q. I mean, do you regard the shortage of ships as the main difficulty in increasing 
the maximum ?—A. Increased elevator capacity on Georgian Bay, faster elevators at 
the seaboard and more sailings from Canadian ports, all help Canadian business ani 
if we laid up United States boats on Georgian Bay at the close of navigation, thi 
would no doubt also intend to increase the haul for Canadian roads. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, is the rail freight to Baltimore the same as to Montrea 
What about the rail freight?—A. The freight rates from Buffalo to the American — 
seaboard and from Georgian Bay to the Canadian seaboard are nearly always identical, 
but then the premium on the United States funds at present makes a difference. 
Recently the Canadian rate to the seaboard has been reduced; the American rate 
has not been reduced. The elevator charges are less at Canadian ports. So that at 
the present time the Canadian ports have an advantage of 3 cents a bushel over — 

_ American ports. That accounts for all the movement from Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, exclusive of rates?—A. No; taking everything; exclusive of ocean 
rates. At the present time there is very little difference in the ocean rates. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. As a shipper, Mr. Richardson, are you suffering any yiditueicanegtes': in exporting 
grain through Canadian ports? And also, is there anything that could be done - 
assist you, and the country thereby, in keeping this trade in our own channels ?— 
In the last few years the free merchandizing of the crop has been greatly influen 
by financial considerations. There has been a great deal of Government and concen- 
trated buying, and these government agents all live in New York, and they natural 
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the Dierane on the business to rere at their elbow. And the cable service 
ars ago was very bad. Our cable service has been bad. I was in London two 
rs ago. We have done business there with Thomas Wiles & Son for 35 years. 
Wiles is a member of the Privy Couneil—quite an important Baglishman, He 
81 ed me that we should move right away to New York. 
et Q. From Kingston to New York, was it?—A. Yes; “because” he said, “these 
ows, your competitors, are getting in their cables an hour ahead of you.” So I 
ent over to see the superintendent of the Commercial Cable Company and asked 
1 what the trouble was. He said they had taken the German cable to the United 
tates and swung it to Archangel, and now all the German business to the United 
tates had to go over British cables, consequently our messages were delayed. I told 
m that was not a very satisfactory explanation, that they talked about the All Red 
ne but wanted us to go down to New York to do Canadian business. We are not 
a disadvantage against anybody in the United States in handling Canadian grain 
r American grain, but we do not want some fellow in New York to get his cable in 
an hour ahead of us in the morning; we can not do business that way. However at 
the present time we are not suffering any particular disadvantage. We have hammered 
way at the Cable Companies and we are getting a fairly satisfactory cable service. 
Q. You have an office in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. That should be as good a point as New York?—A. We are going to try and do 
ur business there. We moved our export department from Kingston down to 
- Montreal last week, and we intend to run a private wire between New York and 
Montreal. We have one from New York to Kingston now. We also expect to do our 
erican grain business out of Montreal, at least we are going to try to do it from 
here. Our foreign bills are all sold in New York. The fluctuations in foreign 
xchange constitute one of our chief difficulties. When we get a cable in, in the 
morning we have to wire New York and find out what we can sell our bills at before 
e know whether we are going to take the offer up or not. This is just about as 
important an end of the business now as buying in the grain, or as taking the ocean 
ace. 
ag Q. As far as the harbour facilities and the railway handling your export trade are 
mcerned, you find them quite satisfactory in a general sense?—A. Yes. 
Q. Why not try Quebec?—A, We would like to do business in Quebec, and I do 
ot see why a boat should not make some advantage out of Quebec. They save a 
ittle time there, and if a boat could go just a little cheaper out of Quebec we would 
send business there; but as long as the boat wants only the same money at Montreal 
that it wants at Quebec, and as long as it costs more money to put the grain in Quebec 
than it does in Montreal, and as long as there is no volume of grain moving through 
Quebec, there will be a disadvantage in shipping there. And, more especially this 
‘year, you cannot ship grain ahead in anticipation of business ; the business is all 
‘contracted for before it leaves Fort William. Cash grain may be worth 25 cents 
a bushel over May. That is a big cash premium. If you are carrying wheat unsold 
you are carrying it into a lower market all the time. When conditions become more 
‘normal the grain should pay carrying charges. The value of the grain for a month 
or two months hence should be its cost to-day plus interest and the charge for carrying 
it until that time. When these conditions develop again there will be more possibility 
of our putting a little more grain into Quebec in anticipation of business. 
Q. You could arrange ahead for sales aand shipments through Quebec if a rate 
re quoted?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 

~Q. You do not move grain from Fort William until you sell it?—A. Generally 

speaking we do not. We take the price at Fort William to-day and then we take our 

lake freight and the ocean freight and all charges and make firm offers on it every 
ight; and if we send out cables at night we must have acceptances by 11 o’clock in 
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the morning. Then that grain is covered immediately and goes soaieast to meet tho 
sales, Sometimes there is a little cheap space, or distressed space in sight and 
ship grain to have it at the sea board in anticipation of being able to do the business. — 
Q. That is out of the ordinary? It is unusual?—A. It is out of the ordinary to 
bring wheat forward unsold when nearby wheat is worth more than future wheat. 
course in the fall of the year we ship grain across the lakes in anticipation of do 
business during the winter. 


Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. If navigation were kept open at Quebec a month later in the fall of the year. 
would that be an advantage to you?-A. Yes. If Quebec could be made a winter port. 
if there was any possibility of it— 
The Cuamman: There is. 
Mr. Rrowarpson: —it would iM a a advantage, there is no doubt about tha 
I do not know enough about the Gulf of St. Lawrence to pass any opinion on it, bu 
if we could get ships in and out of Quebec all winter— 
The CHairmMAN: Or certain months of the year? 
Mr. Ricuarpson: It would be a much shorter rail haul from Georgian Bay than 
to either Portland or West St. John, but this advantage might be offset by the addi- 
tional freight and insurance that the ship might demand, but if this disadvantage 
could be overcome and we could ship out of Quebec all winter it would be a great 
advantage. x 
The CuarmMan: That is it. You have it. By extending the season of navigation 
it can be done. 


Mr. RICHARDSON: Last fall there was bad weather in the Gulf, and there are the 
snow storms between the cliffs. That is the trouble. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Your company are interested in vessels on the upper lakes and inland eleva- 
tors; at Midland too?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So you have a knowledge of that upper lake Sifuation. That is the business 
of your firm?—A. Yes, sir. ' That is part of our business. 
Q. Tell me, nibs at what date in the fall does the really heavy movement a 
grain start—the rush, I mean?—A. Of course it depends a little on the ripening 
weather we get. Our movement is in October, but we have had it in September. iS 
Q. What date in October? The early part?—A. Early October. We get usually 
a fairly heavy movement starting early in October; and we have had it very carly ian 
September, but that is unusual for a heavy movement. 
Q. Let me ask you now, not as a grain dealer, but as a vessel man, having Be 
to this fact—or is it a fact, that a fleet of vessels could carry a large quantity of grain 
to any of the Georgian Bay ports more cheaply than they could to Buffalo, by reason 
of length of time?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that an appreciable difference?—A. Yes. 
Q. Having particular regard to the fact that late in the fall navigation faa 
Sarnia down to Detroit is slow, is that an appreciable advantage to upper lake ports 
as against Buffalo?—A. It is, and our Canadian tonnage nearly always goes to the 
Georgian Bay ports, not to Buffalo. The grain that goes to Buffalo is nearly all moved 
in American bottoms.. Our Canadian tonnage is all used to the maximum in the fa’ 
of the year on business between Canadian ports. However, we must have a certain 
amount of grain at Buffalo because from Buffalo we can put grain in 48 to 72 hours 
into Boston or Baltimore, New York or Philadelphia. Moreover we can get sailings 
from these ports to destinations that we cannot make from Montreal, oe in addition 
the frequent sailings from these ports facilitates business. 
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sal, the greater would be the SS to the people of 5 cla as a ale I am 
eaking i in the larger sense, not of any local effect. Now, as to the export trade from 
rtland in the winter, if you had a large quantity of grain that, instead of being left 
Fort William, could be brought down to the lower end of Georgian Bay and for- 
rded from there and shipped out of Portland, would Portland be able to handle it 
well as it could be handled from New York via Buffalo?—A. Yes, as far as tramp 
steamers are concerned. We have a good tramp steamer business out of Portland all 
yinter. We ship grain to the Grand Trunk elevators in Georgian Bay in the fall of 
the year to be forwarded on over the Grand Trunk to Portland. During the winter 
the grain is shipped out of the Bay as required at the sea board. Portland, as a winter 
"port, has no disadvantages as against other ports on the United States Atlantic sea- 
oard, except that Portland largely means full steamers as against small lots of space 
hat may be available from other ports on liners. The only disadvantage Portland has 
at the moment in regard to loading from steamers is that the elevator there is an old 
amshackle affair and the insurance rate is very high. We are always alarmed that it 
is going to break down when we have a boat loading. I talked this over with the 
Grand Trunk some time ago and told them that it was in their interest to remove this 
disadvantage. I told them that the railway should absorb the excess insurance so as 
to equalize the rate with other ports. I am of the opinion that this will likely be done. 
iQ) Phen in your opinion it is to the advantage of the people of Canada owning 
that road to-day, to improve the elevator facilities at Portland?—A. I think, consid- 
erations of sentiment being left out, that Portland is the logical winter port. 
Q. Another question, Mr. ‘Richardson. Living at Midland, I know that at Port 
_ MeNicoll a few years ago there was a large quantity of grain frozen in there during 
the winter, and the boats were cut out and moved up to the elevator. Would it be 
practicable, do you think, having regard to the quantity of Canadian tonnage there 
is now, to have that done every season to any extent?—A. To cut the boats out? 
QQ. No, but would it be to the advantage of the grain trade to have a number of 
vessels frozen in at those Georgian: Bay ports, whether they are Canadian Pacific 
Railway or whether they are Government, but more particularly at the ports where 
the Government railway joins up and then forward the grain out, and if Montreal is 
closed, let it go on to Portland?—A. That is the practice every year now. The boats 
keep running across. If the weather is good they come back for another trip. They 
just keep going as late as they possibly can. We loaded one boat last year on the 
15th December. ‘That was the latest one. We made special insurance arrangements 
in regard to her. But the boats keep running on back and forth just as long as they 
ean, up to about the 12th of December and on the last trip take a storage cargo. Pos- 
ely you meant to ask me in regard to the desirability of suspending the coasting 
laws so that United States tonnage loaded at Fort William could take the last trip of 
the season to Georgian Bay with a storage cargo? If this were done it would tend to 
‘sage the movement through Georgian Bay and consequently haul over Canadian 
pence. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


 Q. Many of those boats store grain at Buffalo?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Could that same process be effectively enforced for Montreal?—A. Of course 
you could not get out of Montreal in the winter. You see, that is winter business, 
nd Montreal is closed in winter—it is not a winter port. 

 Q. Of course Buffalo is closed too.—A. It would be all right if you could get 
t of Quebec. 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Do you see any real hope, by improvements at Portland, of the system o 
railways owned by Canada carrying more grain through to Portland?—A. I think the 
improvements at Portland are things that should be done anyway. I think the elevato 
at Portland should be tuned up so that it will handle grain faster, or build a modern 
elevator there—this would help business through Georgian Bay. 

Q. Here is another point of view. What is the proportion of grain that is taken ~ 
from Chicago and earried across to Government ports? There are two, Midland and > 
Depot Harbour, I refer to the western grain that goes through the eastern States. Is 
there much of that trade?—A. Yes, there is quite a movement. There is quite a 
movement via Gergian Bay from the western States. 

Q. And then distribution through the eastern States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that in your opinion a trade that can be increased on the Government 
Railways?—A. If I understand you correctly, sir, you refer to the movement of 
American grain through Portland to the New England States for domestic purposes. 

Q. Yes, both domestic and export.—A. There is quite a large amount of corn and 
oats that moves through Georgian Bay to the New England States for consumption — a 
there, and a certain amount of the United States grain goes to Georgian Bay in the — ; 

summer months and is exported through Montreal and in the fall of the year there is a 
certain amount of American grain that moves to Georgian Bay and is exported out 
of Portland during the winter, but the movement of American grain to Georgian Bay © a 
in the fall is not very heavy. Buffalo gets the preference on this movement. 

Q. Do you think that that is a successful competition with the Buffalo route, for — 
distribution in the Eastern States, locally?—A. Yes, I think it is more successful for 
certain sections of the country, depending on the freight rates; not so much, though, — 
for other sections. There is quite an area in the New England States that can be 
reached successfully through Georgian Bay. 

Q. Assuming that grain can be shipped successfully out of Portland, do you a 
think an export trade could be worked up from Chicago and that district, which — 
would give the advantage of unlimited shipping to American vessels carrying from “ 
Chicago to Georgian Bay ports for shipment by the Government owned railway on to 
Portland? Do you think there is a prospect of that trade being increased by due 
attention being given to it?—A. There is a very considerable movement that way 
now. I really think that that trade has been fairly well followed up. How much 
more it is possible to increase it, I could not say—I do not know, but better elevator — 
facilities at Portland would be the first consideration. ; 

Q. That would give the advantage of unlimited shipping on the upper lakes — 
to the American bottoms, would it not?—A. Yes, but there are no restrictions now 
except as to coasting. a 

Q. There would be no coasting whatever. They could come down?—A. The 
only restriction on United ‘States tonnage now is that it cannot trade between two © 
Canadian ports. The movement from Chicago to Georgian Bay is unrestricted. 
Improved facilities at Portland might hold the movement of the United States grain 
through Georgian Bay. : 

Q. And that would give freight to the Canadian railways from Depot Baten 
to Portland, and from Midland to Portland too?—A. Yes. 

Q. And either decrease the deficit or make it bigger—A. Yes, but I should point 
out that Portland is a winter port and we have lots of Canadian grain for this 
channel. It is in the summer months that our railways like to get the haul on 
American grain. The American winter wheat comes on the market in Chicago in 
heavy quantities during July, August and September, before our wheat starts to 
move. A lot of this wheat finds its way all-water to Montreal, or goes across to 
Georgian Bay and goes by rail to Montreal. 
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By Hon. Mr. Willoughby : 


Q. Wien do you find you can use the St. John Harbour?—A. Just in the winter 
time. In the winter time the C.P.R. haul the grain down there, and they make the 
same rate as is made to the other ports. Of course, while it costs more to haul, it is 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The distance would not matter; it would be only the rate that mattered.—A. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q The railway makes a rate to St. John equally good as the rate to New York 
or Portland?—A. Yes, they meet competition. Last year we moved some corn from: 
Milwaukee to West St. John and we had to pay for it in American money. We did 
not feel very good about it. 

 Q. To St. John?—A. Yes, from Chicago to St. John. Nearly all the haul was 
through Canada, but we had to pay for it in American money. 

Q. Has not that been remedied now?—A. No, it had to be paid in American 
money because the interstate Commerce Commission placed West St. John on the 
same basis as certain American ports, and if the C.P.R. took payment from Milwaukee 
to West St. John in Canadian money it would be giving a preference to West St. 
John over United States sea board ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. Have you shipped out grain in the last 12 months by St. John? About how 
much?—A. The shipments were not heavy, they were made in the winter time. We 
- did some business last winter via West St. John but not in big volume. Our business 
last winter was more via Portland. 

'Q. Have you any idea of the quantity of Canadian wheat that was shipped via 
Buffalo for consumption in the United States?—A. According to the last figures there 
was all told 42,000,000 Canadian wheat ground by American millers last year. 

j Q. Used by American millers?—A. Forty-two millions. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. According to a statement you made to-day there is a greater quantity of wheat 
products shipped out of the United States than the amount received. I think you 
r made that statement here——A. Anything we ship across releases— 

Q. Releases American stuff?—A. Yes. 


By iin. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. When you go to West St. John with a shipment why do you go there instead 
of to Portland?—A. Of course Portland is the Grand Trunk terminal in the winter 
time and West St. John is C.P.R. and it is just a question of space. Wle call up the 
_©.P.R. and they offer us so much space out of West St. John, and if we sell against 
it we ship to West St. John. If we sell against space we are offered out of Portland, 
we ship to Portland. 

Q. Have you ever considered Halifax?—A. There is certain business we do 
through Halitax too, but it is mostly West St. John. 


- By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. Do you have shipments over or short at Portland in the same way as you 
Re eribed you might have them at Quebec? Does that occur?—A. Well, there is a 
igger movement there, of course. 

Q. And better advantage 2—A. Yes. Any place where there i is a a big movement— 
SO poe as grain is going through, it is oe 
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Q. But if there were a general movement through Quebec, that difficulty might 
be overcome?—A. If there were a large general movement through Quebec, that 
would be taken care of; and if tramp steamers just cp ure the rate a little bit, why 
the business would go to Quebec. f} 

Q. You see, the ocean marine insurance at Gnciees is 10 per cent less than fro 
Montreal—A. There is a little saving there. 

Q. There is some advantage. The steamer ought to be able to reduce her rate, 
by reason of the saving of time, the saving in coal and in pilotage and other expenses 
that have to be paid at Montreal.—A. Sir David Watson and General Trembla 
discussed that with me some time ago. They did not understand why more business | 
did not go through Quebec. I assured them that if they could get a boat to take 
the grain out of Quebec a shade cheaper than out of Montreal they would not have 
.to ask any Canadian exporter for business; we would all be after it. Every shipping , 
man in the United States or Canada would be aware of any cheap space within 24 
hours and they would get the business without having to look for it. 

Q. There has not been a bushel of grain shipped from the large ‘government 
elevator there since 1916.—A. No. 

, Q. Whose duty is it to bring the tag-ends together ?— 


The CHamMman: There was some shipped in 1918, the last year of the war. It 
was brought over the Transcontinental. 


~My. Ricuarpson: The Wheat Export Company shipped that down. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Whose duty should it be to bring the tag-ends together at a port like Quebec, ae 
with the valuable facilities that exist there?—A. The business is all negotiated with 
the railway and the steamship companies wherever they can handle the grain best, 
and we are all open for business. Now if we can get any boats to go into Quebec 
at a little less money than we can get them to go into Montreal at, the difficulty will 
be overcome; but we have not got them to agree to do it. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Is the rail freight from Port MeNicoll to St. Ton the same in ihe winter 
months as from Midland or Depot Harbour to Portland?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of that 75,000,000 you shipped in four years, how much would be export and a 
how much for local sale in Canada?—A. It is a little difficult to say offhand. Our 
domestic business has been decreasing and our export business. oe been increasing — 
in the Jast few years. 

Mr. Maciti: It would be over two-thirds. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Two-thirds exports, I suppose, would be about right. 

The Cuamman: Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Richardson? 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, I saw in an evening paper last night the statement that there __ 
was a sort of glut yesterday at Montreal. I think it said there were about a dozen — 
lake carriers. Is that due to lack of vessels, or how do you account for it?—A. There 
are a lot of boats loading there at present. There has been quite a big movement via 
Port Colborne by water for some time past. During the war and up till quite recently 
all the small boats that had been on the St. Lawrence trade were able to go on the 
ocean and do a much more profitable business there, and the movement from Port 
Colborne to Montreal during this period was not large. But now ocean business is 
no good, and with further advances in the railway rates the Port Colborne-Montreal 
run is more attractive and all the small boats are back off the ocean and there is a 
big movement going from Port Colborne. The boats are under- -eutting the railways 
and taking all the business they can carry and the boat shipments via Port Colborne _ 
have come along faster than the Montreal elevators are able to unload them. 


‘ 
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Q. What is the size, in bushels, of those boats that are unloading—that have been 
CO ng down loaded from Port Colborne?—A. These boats are as small as 35,000 
bushel wheat capacity and up to 80,000. Boats specially built for this trade will 
carry “5 to au bushels. I think 84,000 bushels of wheat is the biggest cargo of 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 

Q. That is about the capacity of the St. Lawrence channel—80,000 bushels ?—A. 
es, sir; and that has to be a specially constructed boat too, with a large carrying 
pacity. 

The Cuamman: Anything further, gentlemen? 


Mr. Macinu: May I say that this subject was specially investigated some years 

ago by the Georgian Bay Canal Commission. They investigated the ocean end— 

_ the liner end, the tramp end—the elevator end, freight rates and everything else. 

It was, I think, the most thorough investigation that has taken place. The chairman _ 
of that commission, who did the work, was Mr. Sanford Evans, of Winnipeg. I do 

not think there was a question you have asked to-day that he did not deal with in 

the course of his investigation. 


Hon. Mr. Wittovcuey: That report is in our library. I have a copy of it. 
The CHARMAN: Was the Transcontinental built at that time? 


Mr. Macitit: The Georgian Bay Canal Commission worked, I think, until 1919 
- or 1918—a great many years. 

Hon. Mr. Wittovcuey: For several years that commission worked, but its reports’ 
are interim reports. ’ 

_ The Cuamman: What we have in mind at the present time is the use of the 
National Transcontinental and the vast system of Canadian railways in connection 
with our ports, and we are endeavouring to obtain suggestions as to how that may 
_ be brought about. 

Mr. Macitu: Cheapen the route and leave it to us then, Mr. Chairman. 


* ‘ Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is a pity to send all that stuff from Buffalo when it con 
be sent via Midland to Montreal, or in the winter to Portland. 


Hon. Mr. McCatt: If the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
- Pacific Railway would reduce their rates to develop the Montreal port traffic or to 
develop Quebec, would that cut in rates be met by American lines running to the | 
seaboard ? 

‘Mr. Ricuarpson: Judging by the past experience, I should say that it would, 
but the last slight cut that the Canadian Railways made has not been met by the 
“American Railroade so far. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 


Q. So it is possible that if our railways reduced sufficiently the rate from Winni- 
peg, from the common gateway of the West, to Quebec to develop trade there, the 
reduction would not be met by American lines running, say from Buffalo to the 
seaboard?—A. No, it is possible that the American roads would not follow it. But 
at the present time we enjoy an advantage out of Montreal of at least 3 cents a bushel 
over American ports, right now. This is a temporary situation and is naturally 
_ bringing big business to Montreal. 

QQ. The interstate Commerce Commission would have no control over the 

anadian Railways?—A. No, of course not. 
 Q. But they would consent to a reduced rate on the American lines to meet the 
competition of our lines, if they were asked to do so, would they not?—A. I would 
hink so, yes. But we have the advantage now in the Canadian ports. It is just a 
question of business. The business that is done out of American ports is done 
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because they are offering sailings to ports in certain positions that we are not getting : 
out of Montreal: otherwise they would not be getting any business at all out of © 
Buffalo. And the movement out of American ports is very small just at present. Be 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, do you agree with Mr. Magill that the trend of the trade for: 4 
the future will apparently be a greater quantity of grain and a lesser quantity of 
flour? ‘Is that just a matter of opinion?—A. Our milling capacities have been very 
much increased in the last few years and I think our mills are going to make a fight 
for business. They have a very large milling capacity. I think that the Canadian i 
mills will never capture the English market, as Dr. Magill states, but IT think that. 4 
they will continue to do a fair amount of trade over there, because there are a certain — 
number of dealers who do a blended flour business; they buy flour from different parts 
of the world and then they buy from us spring wheat flours and blend them after 
they get them over there, just the same as the miller blends wheat, they blend flours. 

* There are a certain number of buyers who will buy our spring wheat flours. They know 
they are getting Canadian spring wheat flours, which they do not when they buy from 
the English miller. When they buy from him they do not know what they are getting 
in the barrel. In spite of this though the countries that are buying our flour want 
the wheat offal as well and with increased wheat production I am satisfied that the 
tendency will be for us to ship a larger percentage of wheat and a smaller percentage 
of flour. i 

Bricaprer GENERAL T. L. TREMBLAY, of the Quebec Board of Trade, appeared as a 
witness and testified as follows :— 

The Cuamman: General Tremblay, you have been listening to Dr. Magill and 4 
Mr. Richardson of Kingston, in regard to the possibilities of shipping grain to 
Quebec. I understand that is the part in which you are interested, and the com- 
mittee will be glad to have your views and the valuable information which you can 

. give on the matter. 


GeNERAL TREMBLAY: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I was called yesterday 
morning by the President of our Board of Trade to appear before you to replace 
another member of the Board of Trade, who could not possibly come. I could not 3 
prepare a paper, in which I might tell you concisely what is required. However, I uw 
know pretty well the sentiments in Quebec and I am here to tell you what they are. : 
We are very strongly in favour of the utilization of Canadian routes so far as our 
export grain is concerned. We size up the situation in this way. We have at the 
present time at our disposal two Canadian routes,—one via Fort William or Port 
Arthur, one of the Georgian Bay ports, Montreal and the St. Lawrence, and the other 
the National Transcontinental route from Winnipeg to Quebec which is the shorter. 7 
At the present time one is used and the other is not. We of Quebec think that the 


Transcontinental Railway should be used. I do not want to repeat what Dr. Magill x 
and Mr. Richardson have told you. It is quite easy to deduce that grain follows the ‘« 
easiest channel, the cheapest route. JI think you will probably all agree with that. = 


During the last year we have given considerable study to this grain question in 
Quebec; because we think it is absolutely essential, if we want to have our trade 
functioning properly, to receive in Quebec our proportion of the grain shipments, We 
have paid particular attention to this Transcontinental Railway as a grain carrier, 

and we think that it could be utilized, and it can compete with the rail and water 
route via the Georgian Bay ports. 

First of all there is from Winnipeg to Quebec by the Transcontinental a dis- 
tance of 1,350 miles, which makes the Transcontinental Railway route at least 200. 
miles shorter than any other. The question of grades you are familiar with. The 
grades eastward on the Transcontinental from Winnipeg are four-tenths of one per 
cent. So far as we know, the other lines do not compare at all with those grades. 
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ling to the information we have procured, a locomotive on the Transcontinental 
av haul about twice as much as it will over the other lines. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Could you state that in cars?—A. In ears. 

Q. I mean, can you give the number of cars?—A. I understand that last winter 
some grain was hauled over the Transcontinental, and some trainloads consisted of 
80 cars. 
~ Q. Good. And how many bushels in a car?—A. The average load would be prob- 
bly 1,100 or 1,200 bushels per car. 

Q. Some of them around 1,500?—A. Even 1,500. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think that would be about the average?—A. We went so far as to consult the ~ 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to cost of operation, to ascertain whether the 
_ Transcontinental would compare favourably with the other roads, and I have brought 
with me a very interesting table from the Interstate Commerce Commission which, 
shows the cost per mile in the operation of a freight train. 

: The cost per freight train mile as given in these statistics is $1.99; this figure 
being the average cost of operation over the large steam roads of the United States, 
during the period from January to October 1920—last year. This figure of $1.99 
covers alll expenses directly incurred in the running of a train, such as locomotive 
repairs, enginemen, fuel, other locomotives and train supplies, enginehouse expenses 
and trainman, but does not allow for the maintenance of the road and maintenance of 
the rolling stock, administration expenses. An allowance of 100 per cent is suggested 
as a fair proportion to cover these last items. 

If these statistics from the Interstate Commerce Commission are right, then the 
cost of carrying a bushel of grain from Winnipeg to Quebec, and returning the cars 
back to Winnipeg comes to less than .18 cents. Then it follows that all charges on 
grain over .18 cents would be a profit, and all goods carried from Quebec to Winnipeg 
in those trains would be a clear profit. 


ak By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the present rate?—A. There is none given over the Transcontinental 
as far as I know. I am comparing the possibilities of the Transcontinental route 
from Winnipeg to Quebec with the route Winnipeg—Fort William—a Georgian Bay 
port.and Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. You are quoting the rate now per train mile per ton!—A. No, per bushel. 
Q. $1.99, taking American Roads?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The railway department has figured the cost of transportation a little higher 
_ than that: some put it as high as $2.50 for increased coal and more inclement weather 
conditions interfering with the movement of freight; do you think $1.99 would be an 
adequate charge here?—A. It probably would be, on account of the low grades over 
this line, since the average grades on the Transcontinental will be lower than the 
average grades of the average American line. A good locomotive will burn coal 
specially when moving over heavy grades; changing from a low grade to a steep grade 
is what affects the coal proposition. J should think this would compensate for the 
surplus price for coal in Canada. If these figures are right, it would mean that any 
charge over .18 cents would be carrying grain with profit from Winnipeg to Quebec. 
Any freight carried from Quebee to Winnipeg—there is bound to be some—vwill be 
a clear profit to the line. We had the Railway Commission in Quebec last winter 
- to hear our case with reference to this transport question and the route via the 
a Georgian Bay to Quebec was discussed at length. We objected to having ‘Quebee 
laced on the same footing at Boston and West St. John, which are Atlantic ports 
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while we are a St. Lawrence port. We claimed that we belong more to the Montreal 
district than to the Boston or Portland or St. John district.’ A look at the map will 
show our: point quite clearly. if 

The C.P.R. tariff No. K.3554 which is now in force quotes a rate of 19.34 cents, 
per 100 pounds from Goodrich and Port McNicholl to Montreal, while the rate quoted 
to Quebec, West St. John and Boston is the same, namely ; 20.17 cents per 100 
pounds. The difference comes to half a cent per bushel in favour of Montreal. The 
railway rate to Montreal absorbs the elevation at the elevator six-tenths of a cent yy 
per bushel and the switching charges on the wharves about one-third of a cent, while — 
it does not at Quebec. All these little items added means that a bushel of grain fe 
transported from a Georgian Bay port to a Montreal elevator will cost about one 
and a half cent less than if it were transported to a Quebec elevator. 

The ocean rates from Quebec and Montreal to Europe being the same, then it 
follows that grain cannot travel via Quebec because the total transportation charges © 4 
are one and a half cent per bushel higher than via Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Do you mean, if the train arriving from a Georgian Bay port to Montreal was 
run on to Quebec and shipped by vessel there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Via the Transcontinental?—A. No, sir. The Transcontinental does not ton 
the Georgian Bay ports. 

Q. Take it to Montreal, then rail it on right to Quebec.—Yes, sir. 

Q. Then put in on a vessel there, it would be one cent and half a bushel more a 
than Montreal—A. Yes, gir, according to the O.P.R. tariff No. E.3554 | Supplement a 
No. 8 which is now in force. o 

Q. Suppose it came down to Quebec from the Georgian Bay port by water instead 
of by rail—A. There is no fixed rate of that kind as far as I know. Be 

Q. Mr. Richardson referred to those 90,000-bushel boats to-day at Montreal. This’ 2 
same class of boat could go to Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 
Q. But they don’t go through to Quebec?—A. No sir, they stop in Montreal, but 
I should think the proper place to transfer grain from these boats to ocean vessels 4 
would be Quebec, as the larger vessels cannot always take full cargo in Montreal on 
account of the channel. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. It could not cost anything like to .02 cents per bushel to take the grain Ge 
boat, the distance from Montreal to Quebec is only 180 miles by water?—A. 180 miles 
is about the right distance. We would like very much to have the grain transfered 
in Quebec from the lake boats to the ocean going vessels. Then we think that one 
Canadian Port functioning in summer is not suificient for Canada. At the present 
time Montreal is the only port having access to the Atlantic in a position to function 
efficiently ; we think that a special effort must be made in the interest of our country 
towards a greater utilization of the port of Quebec. The United States have many 
ports that they utilize and we think that Canada should have more than one port 
in operation. Should anything happen to Montreal at the present time, a drop in 
the water level, an important obstruction in the channel, a strike or something similar, 
then we would be at the mercy of the American ports, because we are not Prensa 
for such eventualities. ie 

We think it would be advisable to arrange our transportation rates so that our 
two summer ports Montreal and Quebec can both function in a satisfactory way. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 
Q. You propose to bring that about by what means?—A, The first means of — 
course would be the utilization of the Transcontinental Railway. 
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i Q The witnesses that have been here say that there is no grain at Winnipeg, 
t all the grain is stored at Fort William, because that is the key of the position 
where they may have grain to sell; how are you going to get over that?—A. You have 
lic Elevators in Saskatoon, Moosejaw, Regina, Calgary, with a capacity of 
500,000 bushels at present and country elevators in the western provinces with 

orage capacity of about 130,000,000. 

Q. The witnesses, as I understand it, told us that a man who has grain to sell 
only put it at the best distributing centre; that he would not put it back iu 
Moosejaw, because there are great disadvantages as compared with Fort William?— 

Quite right. 

; Q. At Fort William he has the command of the Canadian market and the 
American Ports; how are you going to overcome that?—A. By having as Dr. Magill 
said, some Bier ctuks along the Transcontinental route; Winnipeg would probably be 
wes best place, unfortunately there are practically no elevators in Winnipeg. 

PQ. But we are anxious to understand how it could be overcome? 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. I think we interrupted you: had you something more to put into the evidence? 
-A. I don’t know exactly how far I reached, but as far as we are concerned down 
there, the main points are that we think one port is not sufficient, that we should have 
vo ports functioning in the summer; then we think that the Transcontinental, having 
een built at such a heavy price, should be utilized. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. You don’t think Quebec can be made a port like Montreal by legislation ?— 
. No we don’t, but if we could get nates to compete so that it would not cost more 
ia Quebec than it would via other ports, then we would go after the trade and get it 
ourselves ; but at the present time it is impossible, because it costs more via Quebec 
than by other routes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


- Q. Are you not able to develop the water trade at Quebec yourselves? Why 
cannot you bring to Quebec the vessels that now go to Montreal?—A. We have 
started a very small movement of that kind. Mr. Richardson, about two days ago 
ent a barge with 50,000 bushels of oats and 11,000 bushels of corn down to Quebec. 
t+ was for the local market, and we hope that in time he will increase the number of 
barges. coming down to Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


: Q. Isn’t it a fact that that elevator is equipped on the St. Charles River as an 
elevator lighter 2—A. Yes, we have sa marine tower there to unload barges, and the 
apacity is good. 

_ Q. What is the capacity of the elevator now?—A. 2,000,000 bushels. 

Q. And your loading galleries?—A. 60,000 bushels per hour. 

Q. That is for shipping into the ocean-going vessels?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. What is the capacity for unloading barges?—A. I should think it would,be in 
he neighbourhood of 30,000 bushels per hour. We have two legs working, but I 
uld not certify that figure. 

-Q. That is on the St. Charles River?—A. No, sir, in the inner basin. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. From your close study of the situation what suggestions have you to wees 
e Committee whereby they might co-operate with you in getting a share of this 
de to Quebec? Is there anything besides the freight rate on the Transcontinental 
t we could do?—A. It is only the freight rates that we want adjusted so that a 
bushel of grain will not cost more via Quebec than via the other routes. As long as 


the ocean rates are the same from Montreal or Quebec, then it is only fair to as 
that the railway freight rates to Quebec and Montreal be made the same. At 
present time we are handicapped by this extra charge of one and a half cent per 
bushel. Bt 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You don’t mean to say that the ocean rate to-day from Quebec is higher thar m be 
Montreal?—A. The rate is the same. 
Q. And for the shorter distance you would like to see a slight difterennu ee 
Yes, sir, we would. 
Q. You have the benefit of insurance?—A. We have a lower insurance rate bu 
that does not amount to much while the difference in the freight rate against us i 
one cent and a half per bushel. Besides on another important point is that our por 
is opened earlier in the spring and closes later in the fall than Montreal. If the rat 
prevailing through Quebec were the same as the other routes, we could make full 1 
of this advantage. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. That is an important point—The length of the season2—A. Yes, sir. 


a. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many liners have you regularly now? We have the Empress of —_ 
and the Hmpfess of Britain, they are the only two boats. 
Q. They stop at Gusher A. ‘Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. But the Empress boats do not carry any grain?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you considered whether the Canadian Merchant Marine could help you 
out at Quebee on the question of ocean transportation?—A. I think they could 
because we have been assured by the Superintendent or Manager, Mr. Teakle, of the 
Canadian Merchant Marine, that should we have any grain going to Quebec he will 
be highly pleased to send the boats to transport our cargo, ; i : 
Q. So there is no scarcity of tonnage if you have the cargo?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You made a trip through the West lately?—A. Yes, sir. I saw some of the 
grain exporters, including Mr. J. A. Richardson and many others, and we discussed — 
the proposition quite at length, and practically Mr. Richardson told you what he 
told me—that as a question of sentiments the Canadian exporters will use Canadian 
ports and Canadian routes provided it does not cost them any more, but the moment 
it costs them more they have to use American routes. 


over me American?—A. That is new to me, pe that time it didn’t. 
Q. That is, to Montreal as compared with New York? 


The CHARMAN: But not Quebec? 


The Wirness: Quebec would be 13 cents, more than Montreal according to this 
tariff. This is the latest tariff; it is in force from the 15th April. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. What are you quoting from?—A,. That is the OPR. tariff. No. E. 3554, 
supplement No. 8. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: ba ger 

Q. You mean 13 cents. More from Quebec to England?—A. No, sir, from | 
Goodrich or Port MecNicoll, that is, the Georgian Bay ports, to Montreal as compa 
with Quebec it costs 14 cents per bushel more to Quebec than to Montreal. 
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By the Chairman: 
. And the ocean rate is the same?—A. Yes, sir, so it is impossible for us to get 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Would it be possible that the Railway Commission would give you a meeting, 
when you could put your own views before them?—A. They did last winter. 
Q. Did they write a judgment?—A. No, sir, we have had no judgment so far. 
_ Q. It was an informal discussion?—A. No, sir, the Railway Commission had a 
gular sitting in Quebec at our request to listen to our complaint on this rate 
question with reference to grain transportation, and we expect a judgment as promised 
_ by the Commission, but it has not come out yet. The subject discussed was exactly 
_ the same that we are discussing to-day. We asked for the Montreal rates, claiming 
t it was unfair to class us with St. John and Boston. Then when the question of 
the Transcontinental was taken up, which was the main point as far as we were 
concerned we were told by the Chairman that the Commission had no jurisdiction 
ver the Transcontinental Railway. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. How many miles is it from Montreal to Quebec on the Government Railway— 
not the C.P.R.?—A. They are all about the same 180 miles. 

Q. Your submission is that when Montreal is closed in the fall the Government 
‘should give you a rate over that line of railway from Montreal to Quebec, so that 
with your lengthened open season you could transfer the ships?—A. Of course we 
vould like to run all summer. 

_ Q. But it appeals more pabanalasl when Montreal is closed?—A. Yes, sir, via 
shat route it would. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 

Q. What does the C.P.R. say to that?—A. Oh, they are against it, because they 
, “We don’t want to haul grain 170 miles without compensation.” That is their 
oint of view, but the moment we bring out the question of the Transcontinental 
y don’t want to face that at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 

Q. What is the Transcontinental rate?—A. There is no rate at all. 

QI suppose you want to get a rate?—A. The line is not taken in as a factor at 
; there is no rate on the Transcontinental. © 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. Mr.Hayes said he had never been asked by shippers to quote a rate; he says 
oad gaye a rate to Quebec it would affect the rates to other points, and as there iS 


aebore hte for rates?—A. When we ask the grain exporters we are told that ae 
ould like to use that line provided they are given a satisfactory rate. 
Hon. Mr. Tessier: If there was a rate it would be much easier to induce shippers 
to use the Transcontinental, even though they may not ask for it. 

a 4 


_. By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

__ Q. In the spring of the year there is always a lot of grain at the head of the lakes 
and Fort William also?—A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. And you would have the advantage of getting out the grain early in the 
pring, as well as the corresponding advantage of carrying it out late in the fall by 
son of your open port?—A. We would. 
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Q. The other day we saw a lot of pulpwood lying there, a large or small part. 
it is destined for export to,Great Britain ?—A. It was stored there. 
Q. Where is it intended for?—A. For England I believe so. They didn’t k 
themselves. ; : 
Q. Where is it intended for?—A. They didn’t know themselves. 
Q. Is there an export trade to Great Britain or the continent 1—A. No ther 
none at all at present. 1 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 
Q. In pulpwood and pulp?—A. Pulp or paper if there was any. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Pulp, I should say has there ever been such a trade?—A. I would not 
able to give you this information, but at present there is no exportation of pulp fro 


Quebec. a 


By Hon. Mr. Tessiery 
Q. There has been from Saguenay, ports, to Europe and to England. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. There is no hope of an export trade in that diréetion <8. Well there 
good hope, but at present there is no shipment of pulp from Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. That is due to general trade conditions?—A. I believe so, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: fi 


Q. Is there any shipping from the Saguenay ports there?—A. Yes, they ha 
been shipping some from there, that is from St. Alphonse. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. You have heard Mr. Richardson say that the exporting of grain throv 
Canadian ports was largely a matter of merchandising?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. From your observation do you consider that the lower freight rate by rail 
Quebec will assist you greatly in exporting grain?—A. A great deal. ‘ 
Q. You are satisfied you could get the steamers?—A. We are satisfied of that. 
far as the information we have received. The Canadian Merchant Marine, 
instance, would be delighted to have some ships come and we know that there are so 
shipping people in Quebec. I might cite Mr. Barrow for instance, who would be ve 
pleased to have cargoes for their ships. 
Q. Then you have discussed the export trade with those large shippers?—A. Ye 
we have. ; 
Q. What do you gather from that as the most outstanding objection and disad- 
vantage to using your port?—A. Well, they would come to, our port, they would ha 
no objection at all, as a matter of fact I think they would sooner come to na: 
provided they found the cargo required to load the ship. 
Q. It is those exporters and not the railway who provide the cargo?—A. Yes, si 
but they will use the cheapest route. ¢ 
Q. Is it they that provide the cargo?—A. Yes, but the cargoes will go to a cert 
place provided the rates are not any higher than any other place. For instance it 
quite impossible to accumulate a cargo at Quebec at the present time on account 
the rates. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. If you had a reasonable rate established on the Transcontinental, do you th 
that shippers would be tempted to use that for grain, if they could get a low aie 
A. I should think so. _ 
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- By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Mr. Hayes said that they were prepared to consider a rate just as soon as the 
rters would offer them the business. If a satisfactory rate was established we 
ould go after the trade ourselves. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. Mr. Hayes stated here that if he were asked to quote a rate on the Transcon- 
ental for grain he would quote a rate considerably lower than the existing rate, but 
hat in six years he had never been asked to quote a rate? 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


_ Q. And if he made a rate it would only be a paper rate—those are the words he 
: ised, that means that nobody would use it?—A. Why not give the line a fair trial 
by quoting this paper rate, if it is not used nobody will suffer by it. With such a rate 
e could go after the trade ourselves and it would give us a chance of showing what 
e can do. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. Mr. Hayes says a paper rate is no good, you have got to go out for the busi- 
With a rate we can go after the business but without this paper rate how can 
e do it? 


iB, the Chairman: 


_Q. Here was his point; he said they had a paying rate now from Fort William 
d the head of the lakes to the different points, from which grain is shipped, and 
upposing they reduced the rate to Quebec it might immediately bring a cutting in the 
art of other roads, with no benefit to them whatever, because there was no grain 
offered to Quebec; I thought that was a strong point he made, and I would like to 
ee that refuted by some one?—A. But I should think the rates could be regulated so 
hat both routes could be used. It is quite true that the lake route is being used 
ntensively at present, as we have heard from Mr. Richardson and Dr. Magill the 
tes via Georgian Bay ports to Montreal; but that is not sufficient to provide for all 
he grain that we are exporting. ‘The other route the Transcontinental is not being 
ised at all, of course the surplus has to go off via the States. It seems to me that a 
vay could be found so that both could be utilized, that is the Transcontinental routes 
and the Georgian Bay route. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. How to find that is the problem?—A. That could be regulated by the Covad 
ational Railways, it seems to me. 

Q. But they are not trade solicitors’—A. Quite so, sir, but we will do the soleus 
part when we are given a rate that is not detrimental to us. With the present rates 
force. we are told by the grain exporter that he cannot utilize Quebec because our 
ute is more expensive, so we have absolutely no chances of success until the rates 
ire adjusted. 

Q. In comparing those Georgian Bay ports with Montreal some gentlemen go 
ther and say “We want a rate from Winnipeg to Quebec of a certain figure;” 
n another witness says that a rate from Winnipeg is nothing at all because there 
no grain at Winnipeg for export, it is merely a selling market, and you have to go 
to Moosejaw; then another witness comes and tells us that Fort William is the 
distributing centre, and it is no use discussing Winnipeg at all because Fort 
liam is the distributing point and the rates are made there, and you must base 
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your calculations from there?—A. That is one reason why the Transcontinental ro 
has not been considered so far, because the Transcontintnal does not touch Fort Wi 
liam. Grain coming east via the Transcontinental would not pass by Fort Willia 
but would travel direct from Winnipeg to Quebec. i 

Q. There is no elevator at Winnipeg—A. Our three Transcontinental lin 
namely: the C.P.R., the C.N.R. and the National Transcontinental pass thro’ 
Winnipeg. From Winnipeg the O.P.R. and the O.N.R. travel in the direction of 
Fort William while the National Transcontinental passes a long distance north 
Fort William. In order to control rates there seems to be only one way; that is t 
rates be quoted from the wheat growing centres to Winnipeg, then another quotatio 
from Winnipeg to the Atlantic ports or any intermediate points. 

Q. Mr. Lanigan showed us in his opening remarks how Fort William had b 
established as a great grain centre, and it was almost impossible to-day to back the 
stream up, to change the methods that have been in force so long, and make Winni 
the distributing centre which Fort William is to-day; he said you could not do 
without abandoning a great many elevators, a great deal of capital and a great deal 
of work, that has been done in connection with the grain trade for the last 25 years?— 
A. If the present way of establishing rates are maintained it means that the Trans 
continental will never be a grain carrier, because they quote a rate from the prairi 
provinces to Fort William. Fort William is not on the Transcontinental line. T 
Quebec the rates would have to be made in a different way. 

Q. The Transcontinental line passes through Fort William?—A. No, sir, it doe 
not; it passes through Armstrong, up north. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. In other words, you want it to go along the straight line instead of makin 
the loop down to Fort William.—A. I would not say all the grain but a portion of i 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. What you want is a cheap prairie rate with better facilities—A. The grai 
exchange is in Winnipeg, wheat is bought and sold there; it seems logical that there 
should tbe a rate from the prairie provinces to Winnipeg, then rates from Winnipeg 
spreading east, in order to bring the National Transcontinental in the movement. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. Did you hear Dr. Magill’s explanation about the grain market this mornit 
= Ac NO, sire 

Q. His story was practically the same as Mr. Lanigan’s as I understand—if yo 
are going to get a rate from Moosejaw you will have to revolutionize the whole | 
system of handling grain in the West? 

The CHamMaNn: That is what we want. 


Witness: It means that to a certain extent, but not totally. For instance, i 
Quebec at present we are not after all the grain that is produced out west, far from 
jt. We don’t want the elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur to close down 
We are asking that both routes the National Transcontinental and the Georgian Bay 
route be utilized. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. As I understand it, now the exporter is at Fort William?—A. He ne hi 
grain there in storage. 

Q. You want the exporter to go back to Rbaanepie but how are you goin 
get him to do that?—-A. He does not have to go back to Moosejaw. ° 

Q. He has to buy his grain somewhere.—A. I should think a convenient ple 
to storage his grain’ would be in Winnipeg if we had elevators there to accommo 
the exporter along the National Transcontinental route. 
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He hs it at ie William now?—A. A large quantity I should think because 
ain is in storage at Fort William and Fort William, being along the only route 
aI ed at present the grain naturally flows there. 

Q. If you had 10,000,000 bushels of grain you are going to store it at the point 
ere you can easily market it?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They all agree in saying that Fort William is that point; now I am in 
pathy with you?—A. Dr. Magill also agreed if I remember well, that Winnipeg 
an possibly Cochrane would be convenient storage points if elevators were available 
_ As the Transcontinental from Winnipeg to Quebec is not being considered 
q eeain earrier, it follows that the new elevators whenever they are required are 
built at ‘Fort William, becauge Fort William is no doubt the most convenient point 
ong the C.P.R. and C.N.R. As long:as this policy is followed the National Trans- 
continental is greatly handicapped as a grain carrier. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. You are in a different zone for grain that comes from the upper lakes or any 
oint to Montreal; they charge you a higher rate, say, from Midland, on the Georgian 
Bay to Montreal?—A. Higher to Quebec than Montreal. 

— Q. Your contention is that you should be on the same rate of freight in Quebec, 
even though they have to carry it a greater distance?—A. Yes, sir, as long as the 
ranscontinental Railway’is not being utilized as a grain carrier. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Have you any further statement to make?—A. I would like to add a few words 
m reference to the elevators, Mr. Richardson has demonstrated what an important 

ctor they are to the grain exporters in the handling of their grain. Fort William 
elevators have a storage capacitity of over 50,000,000 bushels and the elevators at 
Buffalo nearly 100,000,000 bushels. The Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
orthern Railway are the two transcontinental railways feeding Fort William, the 
National Transcontinental passing north of Fort William. Along the National 
Transcontinental Railway there is one elevator at Transcona close to Winnipeg with 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels only and another one at Quebec with a capacity of 

- 2,000,000 bushels. It is quite clear that there are no adequate grain storage facili- 
: s along the National Transcontinental Railway and we claim that the new 
levators required to storage grain by the increase of the grain production in the 
airie Provinces, should be built along the National Transcontinental route in order 
to procure for this line better grain storage facilities, and bring a proper 
equilibrium in this respect between the two available Canadian Grain carrying 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. To meet the trade by the Transcontinental ?—A. Yes, sir, we are not asking 
at the elevators at Fort William cease to function, but we think that we require 
utilize both Canadian routes if we wish to handle our export grain. The ele- 
rators of Fort William are required to feed the Georgian Bay ports and the port of 
Montreal, but elevators are also required along the National Transcontinental Railway 
accommodate this very important Canadian. Route. I heard Dr. Magill a few 
‘moments ago say that Winnipeg would be a convenient place for storage elevators and 
he port of Quebec will require more elevators when ‘the National Transcontinental 
‘utilized. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: . 


Q. Did you discuss with the western shippers the question ae making Winnipeg 
Moosejaw a distributing point rather than Fort William’—A. No, sir, we did 
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not discuss that Aras but it was finally agreed that our terminal -ports—that 13, 
Montreal, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, did not have enough elevators to accommodate 
the grain exporters. The elevator facilities were not sufficient. We would require 
at least twice as much as we have at present if we are to handle our own grain. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How are we to put it up to the Government now if you are not at pede 
using the 2,000,000 elevators at Quebec? They will say you have that why don‘t you 
use it?—A. The Quebec elevator is not being utilized because the rates on grain via 
Quebee are higher than the rates via the other ports. Should we have a rate con- 
sistent with the geographical situation of Quebec, this elevator would be operated at 
full capacity—what we require is a competitive rate. 

May 18, 1921. 

Mr. J. S. Royrr,: General Manager, Messrs. J. B. Renaud & Co., Quebec, and a — 
representative of the Quebec Board of Trade, appeared as a witness and testified as 
follows: 


I do not see that I have much to add to what General Tremblay just illustrated. 
The only point to my idea, which needs to be made absolutely clear in order to divert — 
the freight to Quebec, and not to upset the actual regulations of inland carriers, is - 
that Quebec should be put in the same zone as Montreal. Thereby, if the rates of freight 
to Montreal are satisfactory to the exporters, to the trade in general, and a portion 
of the Canadian grain is going by the port of Montreal, if Quebec was put on the same ~ 
zone, automatically a share of that traffic would come to Quebec. As long as we are 
not in the same zone as Montreal we cannot expect to have that grain to Quebec, 
because, as Senator Webster illustrated a few minutes ago, it would change the whole | 
system of rating all ‘over Canada. If Mr. Hiayes was to give a special rate of freight 
over the Transcontinental to Quebec, the other lines would have naturally to follow. 
But what would upset that would be to transfer Quebec from the eastern zone over 
to the central zone. That is what I think will help the situation, and that is what a 
we have requested from the Railway Commission last winter. But I understand the 
C.P.R. put up quite a fight over it. ae : 


ae 
Pei nee 


By Hon. Mr. Wekiees: 


Q. I see that Mr. Ross, the President of the oie Board of Trade, last Septem- _ 
ber suggested to the ViGeoarsnie Mr. Meighen that the Government railways should 
carry this western grain all-rail to Quebec and Montreal at three cents per bushel © 
cheaper than the lowest rate to New York?—A. Well, they might do it logically, on 
account of the distance and the special construction of the road; but again, they - 
dare not do it, or they are afraid to do it, because they fear the disturbance of the rates | 
of freights in general. 


By the Chairman: ee 

Q. That is exactly what Mr. Hayes stated here A, That is what they pointed oat 
to me; and Mr. McGinnis, of the National Railway, illustrated to me very clearly that 
it was an impossibility to be done. On the other hand, if Quebec was switched along 
the zone, and placed on the same footing as Montreal, then they would have the right 
to do it, and the Transcontinental would then have the advantage of issuing rate 
competing with the lake-and-rail, which they have not got to-day. 


Q. And it would not affect the other rates?—A. It would not affect the other rates. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. You think that by doing that you would get your share of the freight to Qaehae 
—A. Mr. Richardson just said so. To-day we had a report. by Mr. J. = Thom, of the 
Board of Trade, that there were 15 barges in the harbour of Montreal which were wait. 
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"space in the elevators 16 unload. Mr. Barrow just stated before the meeting 
that there would certainly be many more within a short time, because the 
an carriers were not coming from England on account of that strike. Now, here 
s the port of Montreal just blocked with grain; boats are there tied up for Aanee two 
or a month or so, and here in Quebec we have the space, and we have a nice 
our, and everything is empty, there is not a boat in the harbour—all that because 
e have not got a freight rate. Now, as regards to central distribution of wheat, I 
nk Dr. Magill said that wheat had to be shipped at the central distributing point. 
admit that and logically Fort William and Port Arthur are certainly ideal centres; 
mut I know, because I am connected with the grain business, that there is a certain 
juantity of grain which is sold, as Mr. Richardson said, in advance for future delivery 
‘month or two or three months hence. So, what is there to prevent those shippers, if 
ey had the rate to Quebec, to start their grain movement from the prairies right 
lown to Quebec, and use our elevator as a transfer over to the boats? There is a 
eat quantity of grain that is handled that way, which is sold before it leaves the 
oducing centre. 
Q. Have you ever considered that the firm of J. B. Renaud & Co., one of the most 
portant firms in Quebee with which you are associated, should go into the export 
ain business, and therefore arrange all those necessary operations to make successful 
handling of export grain through Quebec?—A. No, Senator, we never did, because 
we thought we had our hands full with the local trade. You see, our business has 
yays been domestic—local business—and we have never catered or never thought of 
export business at all, because export business is a business by itself; you have got to 
ollow the stock markets, fluctuations of the markets. 
Q. You are following the markets in the grain business?—A. Well, we are, but 
just for our local organization. 


‘py the Chairman: 


- Q. You would not care to extend to the exporting business?—A. I would not say 
e would not care; if we saw there was an opportunity we would avail ourselves of it. 
Q. Mr. Hayes stated here the other day that they were never asked for a through 
ate from the West, from Moosejaw or any other point, via the Transcontinental for 
xport, but if he were he would be glad to quote a lower rate?—A. To Quebec? 

Q. To Quebec or other ports, but he has not the demand?—A. As Mr. Richardson 
‘pointed out a few moments ago, the export business is all an organization by itself and 
uilt up with years of connections. They can succeed, and we would just burn our 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Quite a point was made of the fact that those seaboard export houses diverted 
e business largely the way they want it, either through American or Canadian ports as 
ey might elect; now, if we had similar firms in Quebec they would have the say as to 
ow the grain should be exported, and we could work back then with the railways and 
Iso with the steamship companies?—A. But I think that with transportation facili- 
es that would come eventually. When we would see business transacted by the 
uyers we would take a fancy for it and would like to have a little trial. That may 
me eventually, but we have never thought of it, because we hadn’t the advantages 
other port has, that is the truth. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Goyernment has done its share in equipping the port, building the elevator, 
ad giving every facility possible for shippers and exporters to use the port of Quebec; 
the Government and railways, as you know, are not grain traders or grain dealers? 
ie know. 
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"Q, They give you the facilities; now it is for sbeebs to take advantage and 
these facilities. J invited Senator Richardson, head of the Richardson & Son firn i 
to visit Quebee in 1917, when I was Chairman of the Quebec Harbour Commission i 
We had the pleasure of having his nephew, the present head of the firm, as a witnes 
here to-day. Senator Richardson at that time expressed to me the opinion that 
ever Quebec was to become an export grain centre some company would have to b 
organized to take advantage of the port of Quebec’s advantage as a grain shipp 
point. Dr. Magill practically said the same thing to-day in a different way. We have 
business men in Quebec as alert and active and intelligent as are to be found any- 
where else in Canada. It seems to me that what Senator Webster has accomplished 
for the coal trade in Quebec, which was insignificant and stagnant before he took 
hold of it, could as well be accomplished in the grain trade. For instance, if the 
firm of J. B. Renaud and Company, with which you are connected, and a few others 
would get together and form a grain export company to take advantage of the 
facilities of the port of Quebec and secure the trade, I have no doubt that Mr. Hayes 
would be only too pleased. to quote a rate sufficiently attractive to enable you to secure 
the traffic. 


TuHE SENATE, 
CommitteE Room No. 368. 


May 25, 1921. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. J. W. Norcross, President of the Canada Steamship Lines Limited, appeared 
as a witness and testified as follows:— 


You want information, I suppose, about transportation by boat. There has been — 
a considerable discussion about the amount of grain going through the Aten, States 
instead of through Canadian porte? 

Hon Mr. Tanner: That is the whole question. : 


Mr. Norcross: We get a weekly report from all over the country and the figures. 
are correct. I expected that was probably what you wanted, so I have brought with 
me our last report. It shows the amount of grain at the head of the Lakes taken by 
boat to Buffalo. The Minister of Railways called me up on the phone some time 
ago and said that all the grain was going by Buffalo instead of coming through Cana- 
dian channels to Montreal. At the present time the two elevators at Montreal are 
full, and the elevators at Port Colborne are full to the roof. That is the transfer 
point for the grain: it either goes to Buffalo for shipment to New York, or down 
the St. Lawrence, so to-day this route by the Welland Canal is going to its capacity, 
for the reason that you have not got enough transfer houses. At Port Colborne they 
can load faster than the grain can be transhipped at Montreal. Montreal has a 
storage capacity of approximately 9,000,000 bushels of grain. The elevators there 
are full: intone of unloading vessels in nine or ten hours, it takes fifty hours. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why does it take so much time?—A. The elevators are full and they wae 
only fourteen hours instead of twenty-four. 
Q. Why not send some of the grain to Quebec?—A.-The shipper has that in 
his hands. A cargo goes down which is not a full cargo of any particular grade of 
grain, and there may be twenty-five different shippers in that cargo, and half a dozen’ 
different grades may be destined for different ports. They do not stop at Quebec 
Q. You carry grain from Montreal to Europe, do you not?—A. We do a little— 
not much. at 
Q. You have ships that could be used for that purpose?—A. Yes, but it is a li 
business. ‘Sometimes a shipment consists of only 30,000 or 40, 000 bushels. There ma 
be twenty consignees for that small quantity of grain. i ; 
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By Bont Mr. Bonet 
. Is the delay caused by anything at Port Colborne?—A. No, at Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


-Q. Montreal Harbour Commissioners gave a statement of quantities they were 
epared to unload per day?—A. They are prepared to unload, but they do not un- 
d it. If they could unload at night they could increase their capacity considerably 
-by one-third I should think. 


By on, Mr. Turriff : 


Q. Ate there vessels enough calling ait the port of Montreal to take more wheat 
an is going down the St. Lawrence?—A. Shippers can get all the ships they want. 

_ Q. As I understand, your statement is that the unloading facilities are less in 
capacity at Montreal than the loading capacity at Port Colborne?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also less than the capacity of the outgoing steamers?—A. Yes, con- 
siderably. The capacity of ships for grain is about 25,000,000 bushels a month—that 
is, they can handle that. 

Q. At what rate are they loading in Montreal?—A. Up to date, about 11,000,000 
bushels this season. 

Q. In how long?—A. Up to about the 19th of this month. 

‘Q. Who has charge of the shipping at Montreal?—A. The Hiarbour Commis- 
sioners. There may be some very good reason why they do not operate twenty-four 
lours, but the fact is we have been endeavouring to get them to extend the operation 
f the elevators to full time. 

 Q. That is a point that wants to be brought out and called to the attention of the 
Harbour Commissioners and the Government, that they are not using the loading and 
unloading capacity of the harbour, and that is one of the causes why less wheat is going 
by the Canadian route than by way of Buffalo. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. What you say is that they have naa elevator eee if they would 
work more hours?—A. Yes, and they need more elevators. I am not a grain man, and 
I can only tell you what I know. A shipper will get so much free storage at the head 
of the Lakes. The vessel is loaded there and it comes down the Lakes and goes into 
elevator, and he gets 30 days’ free storage, and he saves just that much extra cost. 
- He has ten free days on the Lakes coming down, he has ten days at Port Colborne, and 
“Montreal he has ten days more, so he may move his grain to Montreal to take advan- 
tage of that and thus contribute to the blocking of the elevators. They should have 
gare capacity than 9,000,000 bushels,—I should say they should have at least 5 ibe 000 
- more than that. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


~ Q. Could they not use that storage capacity in Quebec?—A. There is another 
situation. When the shipper gets his grain to Quebec he is handicapped: he cannot . 
get it shipped. The ships will not take it because they have to go to Montreal for a 
full cargo. 


- By the Chairman: 
Oe Q. There are elevators at Quebec?—A. Yes. The elevator might be full and there 
might be 300 shippers. For instance, say I were shipping 100,000 bushels. and took it 
o Quebec. If I had a chance to ship it out by way of Portland, I could not move 
to Portland or to St. John, and I would have my grain held there. 

~~ Q. They should be able to now since they have the bridge?—A. It is a long trip, 
you have to consider the cost of transportation. In the grain business, it moves 
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very fast. I might have 100,000 heals in Montteet car a ee to 1 
floor before it arrives, or just when it arrives, and when people are trading on a basis 
of a quarter of a cent a bushel they do not want to lose time. When they trade on such 
a small margin they do not want to take any risk in holding it. p 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. I notice that a statement was made by a western member in the House of 
Commons that the reason why the rates on grain did not come down was because the 
Lake freighters were excessive ?—A. I will give you some information on that. Take — 
the rates via Buffalo, from the head of the Lakes, that is 15 cents a bushel in American 
funds. That means that you add 2 cents more for exchange making it 17 cents in 
Canadian funds, because you have to buy it anyway. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Does that include all the charges of elevating, ete.?—A. Yes, everything 
including insurance. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: _ 
Q. That presupposes that you include railway to Re York?—A, Rakeae ‘or & ec 
canal, whichever way you wish. They do not use the Erie canal much. When a man 
has grain to sell, he considers the time it would take on 400 miles of canal. The rate e) 
from the head of the Lakes to Georgian Bay ports and toMontreal is 14.01 in Canadian 
funds. There is a difference of a cent a bushel and the exchange even is in favour of 
Montreal if it is via rail from Georgian Bay to Montreal. By water to Port Colborne 
and Montreal the rate is 13.4 against 15 cents via Buffalo, and is payable in Canadian 
funds. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: : i 
Q. And the Lake boats would carry 100,000 bushels?—A. We have one ship that _ 
earries 500,000 bushels. a 
Q. But would not a vessel carry 90,000 bushels to Montreal?—A. Most of-the 
grain goes by the through route. The shipments of grain from the Canadian head of 
the Lakes from the opening of navigation this season to the night of May 19th have 
amounted to 29,000,000 bushels. The quantity carried from Fort William to Port oa 
Colborne, including wheat, oats, barley and other grains, was 7,689,000 bushels. That. ; 
was carried to Montreal via Port Colborne. The quantity of all classes of grain 
carried from the Canadian head of the Lakes during the same period to Buffalo was 
8,840,000 bushels. The quantity carried to Georgian Bay ports up to the same date — 
was 9,969,000 bushels. But out of this 8,000.000 that went via Buffalo, a great deal 
was not exported, it was domestic grain brought down before the Emergency Tariff 
went through, and they were piling all the grain they could put into the elevators and ! 
that took 827,000 bushels. They are rushing all this grain in there. But to offset that 
we have brought American grains through to the port of Montreal to the extent of 
7,000,000 bushels, so it has offset the shipments of Canadian grain by way of Buffalo. 
That is something the people do not know; because 7,000,000 bushels of Garuda 
grain go to Buffalo it does not mean that we are not getting something to compen- 
sate for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Turniff: ) 5 
Q. Where does that American grain come from?—A. Mainly from Chicago. Some | 
comes from Milwaukee, but not very much. The statement I have here is rather com- 
plicated, because it is for our own information, but I will get up a statement with less 
detail. The statement I have here comes from the head operating department of the 
Lakes every week, and explains why we do not get freight. We are sure that by — 
working longer hours in Montreal we can either reduce charges, or the company can 
almost pay its dividends out of the increased earnings. 
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You are talking of : ae this year: is the shipping normal, or is it slower 
other years’—A. The shipping is larger. In the fall of the year we have the 
est shipments. We have not had them in the spring. It is not the fault of the 
Commissioners that the hours of shipping are not longer, because they are anxious 
get the grain through their port. It may be that they are not able to work twenty- 
hours a day, but if it is possible, they should do it. Our company has done more 
to induce the shipment of grain by the St. Lawrence route than any others, because it 
our business—it is our life. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You carry grain on the Lakes?—A. Yes. 
—Q. And you carry it to Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you carry it from Montreal?—A. No, it passes out of our hands there. 


By Hon. Mr Willoughby: 

_ Q. If you ean carry the grain to Montreal you prefer it?—A. Yes. We opened 
an office in Chicago last year, and of course we had all American brokers against us, 
but 80 per cent of this grain that has been carried by Canadian ‘ships is our grain, 
which we have solicited in Chicago and carried through Canadian channels. 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. You earry it to Montreal from Chicago?—A, It comes from Chicago to Port 
Colborne and is shipped by the St. Lawrence route. 

Q. But you do not do a special business of carrying it across the Atlantic? 
A. We do some, but not much. The big shipments across the Atlantic are carried 
by tramps, that is vessels that go anywhere cargoes can be got at the highest price. 
made arrangements to represent a company that owns Norwegian vessels, so we 
load tramps that we induce to come and move cargoes and keep the port free. 


By Hon Mr. Bennett: 


 Q. In view of the fact that the Government of Canada own the line from Depot, 
Harbour to Montreal and from Midland to Montreal, and that there is a deficit on the 
operation of these railways, what are the chances of those two lines of railroad to 
Georgian Bay apes an increased business ?—A. They are doing most of the business 
LOW: : 

Q. But the Gaetament want more revenue. Can you make any suggestions how 
they could improve the business on their lines?—A. There is no use cutting rates: 
that will not get them business. The rate is considerably below the Buffalo rate 
now, three cents a bushel. 

+ Q. That is, the rate by the Government Railway from Georgian Bay ports is 
“better: than the Buffalo rates?—A. Yes. Our rate is 4 little more than a half cent 
lower by way of Port Colborne. 

Q: Let me ask you this: Assuming that there were two boats on the Upper 
Lakes for the whole season, and one was to ply to Georgian Bay ports and the other 
e to Buffalo, which vessel would have the advantage in the combined carriage, rail 
and water, that is, which could carry more grain during the season?—A. If the vessel 
had good dispatch to Georgian Bay ports and was sure of traffic she could possibly 
do better by the Georgian Bay route, but the great trouble is to supply those big ships 
with freights. ‘We can earry 25,000,000 bushels, but there is not that much to move, and 
erefore in the summer season there is not enough business to do. But if a vessel 
es. to Buffalo with grain she can get a return load of coal at fifty cents a ton which 
pensates for the greater distance, because by the Georgian Bay, route there is no 
rn freight. e 
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Q. Having regard to the ore carried to the United Sites what difference cou 
you make for carrying coal back?—A. All of them carry all they can get. 
Q. Will the coal in sight keep them going all season pretty well?—A. It would 
not keep the whole fleet going. ? 
Q. What is your observation of the ore carriers owned by the Steel Trust a 
other big fellows: do they go back with coal in the summer or do they go light, or 
do they take all they can get?—A. They have an enormous fleet. It depends of 
course on the ore. If the ore rate is high nobody wants to carry coal but if the or 
rate is normal, as it is to-day, they want to get all they ean. 
Q. What proportion do those vessels going down with ore and returning with ” 
get ?—A. I should say offhand 40 per cent of the going back load. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Do you ship to Georgian Bay ports at all?—A. Oh, yes. 
\ Q. For transhipment by railroads?—A. Yes,.we could not begin to take care of 
the requirements of our Upper Lake fleet. through Port Colborne. We have to go 
to Georgian Bay ports. 

‘Q- You are in competition with the Celia Pacific Railway?—A. Yes. They 
do not carry grain, but carry flour; but we have competition. There are two Upper 
Lakes Companies, the Playfair and the Matthews, and there is quite a lot of com- 
petition. tio 

Q. You are not in competition with any line that has lake and rail routes? 
—A. Not lake and rail. : 

Q. About the insurance, it has been stated in Western Canada repeatedly that 
there is discrimination on vessels in the insurance rates?—A. It is not discrimina-— 
tion: it is the amount of risk. If you have a risky voyage you pay more for in- 
surance than for a voyage that is not risky. The insurance by water to Montreal is — 
much greater than by Georgian Bay, because there is more danger on the canal system, _ 
where a vessel might start a rivet going through a lock, and there would be enougn 
leakage to spoil the grain: at the bottom and take away the premium paid. Me 

Q. Do you allow the shippers sending freight by your boats to place the in- aa 
“surance where they like?—A. Oh yes, they do it. : 

Q. And they all carry the same sort of policy ?—A. There are only, I should say, 
a dozen under-writers that handle this grain insurance, and the shippers therefore 
have all to insure in the same companies. 


By the Chairman: : \ 

Q. The insurance on the St. Lawrence on sea-borne freight is very much too © 
high, is it not?—A. On the Trans-Atlantic cargoes the rate is twenty-seven and a half 

cents out of Montreal, in'competition with the rate from New York to Liverpool of — 

twenty cents. 


ieee 


‘By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. That is at this time of the year?’—A. The through rate is .55 on the Cana- 
dian route against .40 on the New York route. qn 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The rate varies with the season, I suppose?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. You are comparing the rate from Montreal to Liverpool pith: the rate fre 
New York to Liverpool, and you say the rate is twenty-seven and a half cents per 
hundred dollars on the Canadian route and twenty per hundred susan on the ah Ww 
York route?—A. Yes. 
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Jot ONS Doe. not the rate huh ie more unfavourable as the season advances?—A. I 
» not know what the rate is in the late fall. This insurance is not our Gee: 


ie question of transportation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The insurance gets higher as the season advances in the St. Lawrence?— 
A. Yes, late in the season. 

 Q. After October it gets higher?—A. It does in the fall of the year. The in- 
surance on a liner is not as expensive as the insurance on a tramp. The tramp has 
to pay larger insurance to come up the St. Lawrence, and that is why we are not 
etting as many tramps as we would like. For instance, if a man wants a charter 
he pays so much for one trip up the St. Lawrence, and there is quite a little difference 
between the rate up the St. Lawrence and the rate to New York. The insurance is 
fixed by the latitude, and that is meant to exclude the St. Lawrence River. If you.go 
iorth of a certain latitude you pay additional premium. If a tramp were to take a 
yearly policy and place himself in the liner class, of course he would get a reduced 
rate. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Is the insurance rate through the canals higher than it is on the Upper Lakes? 
—A. Yes, via ‘Georgian Bay to Montreal there are two or three kinds of insurance. 
‘Insurance is an awfully complicated thing, especially marine insurance. The in- 
surer places insurance on shortage; he cannot afford to take any chances. He may 
ship on a vessel a certain kind of freight, and he might be broke because of a shortage 
of grain. Instances have occurred where a vessel came to Georgian Bay and her 
hortage amounted to more than the freight, and the owner ran the vessel at a loss. 
He did not get anything out of the freight. The insurance to the head of the Lakes 
is thirty cents per hundred dollars. The shortage insurance is nine cents by water — 
-and the insurance through to Montreal is sixty cents. 

~  Q. That would mean transhipping at Port Colborne into canal bake 2—A. Yes, 
or direct, either one. 

: Q. Do you place anything in that sixty cents for shortage?—A. Yes, and nine 
-eents for insurance. 

Q. So it gives a preference of thirty cents to the Georgian Bay route?—A. Yes. 
T am giving you the lake end of it. I have based the rates on a valuation of $2 per 
bushel, because it was easier to figure it out. However, I will prepare a short report 
giving you all that information and accompanying it by explanatory notes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. I think we would like to have the figures taking the grain at the head of the 
Lakes and showing the cost by the various routes——A. I will separate the routes, 
giving a separate sheet for each route. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff : 

Q. And include the insurance eee ke Yes. 

Q. Because that insurance represents quite a difference—over a half a cent per 
- bushel_—A. I will prepare the statement showing details. 


By Hoon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. What is your observation of the trend of the grain trade in the early summer 
months when the wheat comes into Chicago 2—A, Is it transhipped at Georgian Bay 
ports and from those ports distributed in the Eastern States in competition with the 
Buffalo route?—A. I think you would come up against the coasting laws if you 
empted that. I do not think they will allow American grain to go through Cana- 
an territory when the destination is to points in the United States. 
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Q. I mean for local consumption? The grain is carried from Chicago 
Midland and other Georgian Bay ports, and thence by rail to Montreal. From Mon 
real you can distribute the grain to eastern cities better than you can via Buftal 
Have you done much trade of that nature?—A. We have not done any. 

Q. In past years considerable trade was done that way?—A. Yes. I do not : 
think that we have solicited any. 

Q. But that would not interfere with the coasting laws. Your vessels run be- 
tween the head of the Lakes and Midland. Then the Government Railways take it 
and cross the bridge and distribute it in the Eastern States?—A. If they allowed us ~ 
to do that we would probably have to allow them to bring grain in American ships down 
the Lakes to Buffalo—Canadian grain—and transfer it into American ships and 
bring it down to Montreal, for export, which is exactly the same thing. 

Q. Will you take a note of that and give us what information you can upon that 
point’‘—A. Yes. They used to be able to do that, but they have changed their law: 
considerably. 

Q. We want to get increased trade for those Government railways, if it can be 
got, as well as for Canadian ships. In the fall of the year when the real rush of 
grain is on, there is a great competition between Canadian and American shipping 
after the oil vessels are through with the ore trade?—A. Yes. ee 

Q. And that is to the detriment of Canadian shipping so far as getting quantities 
is concerned, is it not?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. As the grain trade is on the rush in the fall to get it to a point east of Fort 
William, what is the difficulty of having a large number of vessels loaded and allowing 
them to be frozen in at Georgian Bay ports, where the grain could be shipped out in ~ 
the winter months?—A. We do that as far as possible. We always load storage grain ~ 
on the last ships in the fall, and we loaded some almost up to Christmas last year. 
Then we go to the Georgian Bay ports and take very little to Port Colborne. We on 
load everything we can at the head of the Lakes, and carry the grain to the Georgian 
Bay ports where it is unloaded and put into cars and taken to Portland or St. John ~ 
or Halifax. 

Q. And that is advantageous to Canadian shipping and to Canadian anata 
Railways?’—A. Yes, and there are a number of United States vessels engaged in that — 
trade. Only a certain number of vessels can get down: others are on the way up, _ 
and the insurance expires at a certain date. : 

Q. It is a question of money ?—A. It is a question of how much you are willing 
to pay. I suppose you could make an insurance contract for a vessel up to the 
middle of January if you are willing to pay the price. We move a great deal of 
grain through Portland, I think as fast as they can ship it by rail. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. You speak of loading vessels and allowing them to be frozen in at Georgian 
Bay ports: do you not also store wheat in the same way at the head of the Lakes? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any considerable part of that taken out in the winter time from the © 
head of the Lakes?—A. Yes, quite a large quantity, If a man is in a hurry for ~ 
quick shipments, he will move it, out in winter by Halifax, St. John or Portland. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your large experience of navigation, what do you think of bringing a : 
large part of the wheat from Buffalo to export at Montreal or Quebec? Can you sug- 
gest any way by which, in your opinion, part of that grain can be brought down the 
St. Lawrence?—A. I think one thing you lack here is publicity. Nobody knows > 
that you have an elevator at Quebec except some shipping lines. The grain shipper | 
at the head of the Lakes may have heard of it—just heard of it, but does not know 
anything about it. The same with a man who brings his ship to Montreal to load. 
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ischarges there. If you had a full cargo of No. 1 wheat to ship at Quebec it 
ald be all right, because the ship would go there and take on a full cargo, but if 
rtion of that had to be taken on at Montreal to finish a cargo it would be a diff- 
t matter. It would take some education to improve that trade at Quebec. The 
er who buys this wheat in England will have to know, and if he knew he mignt 
be able to arrange his shipping so as to collect freight there and make up a cargo. 
To-day there must be about fifteen different grades of wheat alone, besides the diff- 
rent grades of oats, rye, barley and other grains, and your elevators have not enough 
capacity. They have only capacity for 2,000,000 bushels. It would not take long to 
fill a 2,000,000-bushel capacity elevator ih different grains. You might have 10,000 
bushels of one grade that might not half fill the bin. I remember when I first went 
to Quebec in 1902 that we shipped grain out of Quebec. I was manager of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company, a line of vessels built 
ecially for Welland Canal trade and carrying 76,000 bushels. They were all alike 
and all American ships, and we were down there to exploit the port of Quebec. We 
_ operated. those vessels for two years. We had floating elevators and took them there 
_ to load alongside the ships. After two years we found that we could not get freight. 
i We carried 2,000 barrels of flour and had to go to Montreal for cargo. We were faced 
with so many different grades that it was difficult to make up a cargo. There was a 
liner that came in there and had an arrangement with the Great Northern Railroad— 
the Leyland Line. That was a line that started from Quebec and we brought there 
wheat and oats, and they had to give it up in the end, because they could not oe 
a go of it. 


» By. Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. When was that?—A. In 1902. 

Q. What is the name of the line?—A. The Harding line. 

Q. But that was sold and passed into the hands of another line. 

Hion Mr. Tanner: J suppose that is because they could not make it pay. 
Wirness: I do not think they were making any money: I know we did not. 


. By the Chairman: 


Q. Would the improvement in our canal system which has been advocated help 
to bring the grain down by the St. Lawrence by ships?—A. Yes, I think when you 
get ‘the canal system completed between Port Colborne and Montreal and especially 
between Prescott and Montreal, grain will go to Quebec. Those big ships will go- 
there. JI notice that one of your witnesses said that ocean vessels will go to the head 
of the Lakes, but I am afraid he is optimistic. The improvement of the canal system, 
will allow 50,000-ton ships to go to Montreal and discharge, and Lake vessels will 
-earry much more on shallower draft than ocean vessels. I do not think many ocean 
vessels will try to ascend the St. Lawrence further than Montreal. 

- Q. I understand you to say that it would be a great advantage were the canal 
system improved to bring those lake boats down to Quebec, which in your opinion 
could be done for a very small additional charge—about the Montreal charge?—A. A 
little over. 

- Q. And lower rates might be quoted for grain from Quebec to Liverpool than 
om Montreal to Liverpool?—A. I think cso, for this reason: in time we are going 
see freighters carrying twelve to fifteen thousand tons of ore across the Atlantic. 
cannot speak for the Dominion Steel Company, but there is such a large amount of 
ore required. on the other side that they are putting up terminals to handle ore fast. 

To-day they handle only 600 tons in a day, while in the West we can handle 1,000 
;an hour. They require big ships of fifteen or twenty thousand tons so as to carry 
nd as. they will not be carrying ore all the time they will carry some grain. Those 
will never come up to Montreal unless the channels are improved. 
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By the Chairman: \ 


Q. So in your opinion the improvement of our canal system would be a grea 
help to bring down grain by the St. Lawrence route?—A. Not only a great help to you 
but you will get ninety per cent of the American wheat to be shipped. : 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. And the Government railways from Georgian Bay to Montreal will go to rust 
for want of the grain trade?—A. No, I do not think 6o. You must remember that 
you will have to have other outlets for this grain. You are taxed to capacity now: 
what will it be ten or fifteen years from now? heme 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. What draught were you contemplating in the St. Lawrence Canals to accom- 
modate traffic of that kind’—A. Fourteen feet, and twenty-five feet on the Welland. 
Q. I suppose you do not expect that ocean-going vessels will use that at all? — 
—A. No, the underwriters for one thing would stop it, they would have to carry such 
an enormous excess insurance. ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has an estimate been made of the cost of deepening the Canal between Prescott 
and Montreal?—A. I do not know. The ‘Waterways Commission, I believe, are work- _ 
ing on that. The deepening of the Canals, apparently, from what I have heard, is 
not going to be the worst matter, because they will dam above the rapids and no doubt 
could sell the power rights for enough, practically, to take care of the cost. y 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. With the Welland Canal deepened, the big freighters would be able to leave 
in the fall of the year loaded down with wheat and take it to Oswego and from there 
it could be shipped to New York?—A. That is not likely, because the canal would 
be closed for the winter, and if the grain had to be shipped by rail it would cost 
almost as much for freight as if it were shipped from Buffalo. You see Oswego is off 
the line. : 

Q. But there would be the improved rail route from Oswego?—A. Yes, but it would 
be more natural for the shipper to go to Ogdensburg and take the Central Vermont from 
there to New York, because it is the shorter line. When the Welland Canal is com- 
pleted it is going to aid the New York State Canal. That is something we will haye 
to look forward to, but I do not believe it is going to make any difference in the end. 
Even then we will not have outlet enough to meet the increased freight. 

Q. They speak of using vessels carrying 90,000 bushels of wheat?—A. They may, 
but I doubt it. eae 

Q. They say that with specially built vessels of shallow draught it can be done? 
—A. We are getting a vessel to carry 100,000 bushels, but the draught is 14 feet. 

Q. The Erie Canal can take a longer boat than our canal, but they are handi- — 
capped by having a lighter draught?—-A. We have Prescott which is just abreast of — 
Ogdensburg. If we can bring our grain down to Prescott we have a shorter run to — 
Montreal, only about 100 miles. oS lage 

Q. Is the depth of the new barge canal system of New York State nine or twelve _ 
feet ?—A. It is twelve feet. : 

Q. What is your observation in England about the trend of the trade? Will 
there be more wheat and less flour going over by reason of the increasing number of 
flour mills in England?—A. I was talking with a Mr. Rank who is connected with 
firm that practically control the milling business in England. During the war they 
increased the capacity and efficiency of their mills, until they are equal to ours, so 


} 
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say When { was ‘denies Canadian flour was selling at five shillings a barrel 
than other flour. That was under Government control. Mr. Rank told me 
they would not be importing Canadian flour, that they would compete and bring 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. They want to do the milling themselves?—A. This is what I understand: the 
r we grind is not exactly what the Englishman wants. It is a good flour, but it is 
what they are used to. Mr. Rank told me they would use in his mills eight million 
els of hard wheat. Of course he gets grain from the Argentine, and uses Ameri- 
grain, and blends the flour. That makes a, little difference in the flour and 
arently suits the English better. Of course this is his idea. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett : 


ra. That is the question that you discussed in England?—A. Yes. 
Q. They have a greater variety of flours to meet the taste of the away Wigs 


By Hon. Mr. Wa hea: 


Q. As I take it, for the immediate future your only suggestion is to increase our 
exports through our own channels rather than by American channelg, is by an 
tension of facilities at Montreal for handling grain and improving loading facilities ? 
—A. That would help a lot. There is 1,500,000 bushels of grain at Port Colborne. 
Vessels cost $1,200 a day and they may be detained there three or four days or a week, 
1d in that way the owners are losing the freight on the cargo. ee a man experien- 
ses such a delay he says “I will not go to Port Colborne any more”, especially if he 
s the owner of an American ship. There is nowhere in the world where transporta- 
on is ag cheap per ton per mile as it is on the Great Lakes. Take grain at 2 cents a 
shel and figure it out per mile, and the ocean freights are so much in excess that 
is a joke, and the reason for that is quick dispatch. If you put a boat into Port 
rthur or Fort William you can load it from a big elevator. The first year that 
the Government requisitioned the grain I had something to do with it, late in Novem- 
ber. Before that, a ship would go into port for a cargo of 100,000 bushels and would 
take some from one elevator for say, Mr. Shith, and from another for another owner and 
at took time, but we had no such difficulty. The Government owned it all, and we 
cided that if a boat came in, and there was enough of the proper. grade of wheat 
-one elevator, we would take the cargo there and load the vessel in three or four 
ours instead of 24 hours. It helped the elevators. The elevator at Port Colborne is 
e fastest elevator in the country. They will unload 500,000 bushels in 11 hours, and 
z have done it. That is what makes cheap rates—quick dispatch. You take a little 
at that carries 75,000 or 80,000 bushels and keep her waiting several hours waiting for 
load, and her freight is gone. Naturally the owner must have more freight to make 


Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
. We have, as you know, in Canada a system of grading and a variety of grades 


an in The gets a Winnipeg pceboute mee is satisfied, but he is not patictell 
any kind of a certificate from the United States, because he does not know what 
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Q. The large number of grades we have in Canada makes it necessary to hav 
larger number of bins for storage?—A. Yes. 
Q. And it retards to some extent the movement of the grain?—A. It does. 
course there are not so many grades shipped by water as there used to be, beca: us 
there are those cleaning and mixing houses at the head of the Lakes. 
Q. Would you be kind enough 1 in your statement to put separately the ‘Lake rate 
from the total rates?—A. I will. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What is the rate from Port Arthur to Port Colborne?—A. Two and a al 
cents. 
Q. And from Port Colborne to Montreal?—A. It is 11 cents throne et wi 
have all that in the statement, and up to date. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. The rates you are speaking of in the Upper Lakes are considerably higte 
than they were for several years prior to the war?—-A. Yes, we used to hire fireme: 
for $20 a month: we pay them $70 now. 

Q. I am not making a complaint: I am asking for information?—A. The rate S 
are higher. I should say that two and a quarter cents from Port Arthur to P ‘ 
Colborne is about as low as you can get it. The rate depends largely on the price 
coal. For instance, we used to get coal for $2.25 per ton; now it is $7.75. 


By. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What is the rate to-day from Fort William to the Bay ports?—A. One anc 
three-quarter cents. 

Q. As against two and a quarter to Port Colborne?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the fall of the year when the rush of grain is on and there are more o 
less snowstorms and winds on the Lakes, would the advantage be in favour of going 
to the Georgian Bay ports or going to Port Colborne by way of Sarnia and Detroit 
—A. In the fall of the year when these storms occur, a vessel must have cargo to 
back. Some of them carry enough water ballast so it does not make such a difference. © 
As you know, the prevailing winds are nearly north-east and north-west, and tho 
smaller vessels carrying 60,000 or 70,000 tons that have no water ballast find it difficult 
to go up the Lakes in the fall, and tthe rates on coal 0 up, so that the aos balances 
itself. 

Q. I have seen in the marine reports accounts of where large vessels were ti 
up at the lime-kilns for a day and a half because of fog or snowstorm?—A. Fogs a 
one of the difficulties we have to encounter, and if you get heavy north-west winds 
lowers the level of the water. An owner who has a charter will take into considera- 
tion all that, and also take into consideration dispatch. For instance, he hears that Port 
MeNicoll is blocked. He would not take a cargo to MeNicoll; he says “I will go to 
Port Colborne or Buffalo; they are free”. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: i 

Q. You have given a comparison between the all-rail rates from the head of the 
Lakes and the rail-and-Lake rates, have you not?—A. The difference in rates to-day — 
between Buffalo and Montreal I have stated. To Buffalo it is 15. cents American — 
funds from the head of the Lakes, and it is 13.4 in Canadian funds by the Montreal 
route, so there is not really much reason for anybody to kick. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The difference in favour of the Canadian route is about 2 cents, pnw. < 
the exchange?—A, A little better. : ents 
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By Hon. Mr. McCall: 

Q. Is it true the rates from Fort William, by water and rail to Montreal and 
all-water rate from Fort William via Port Colborne to Montreal are in one 
on or one time or another about at a par?—A. About par. To-day they are a half 
cheaper by water than by rail. 

Q. Now, as between Fort William and Buffalo to New York and Fort William 
by either route that you have named to Montreal, are they about equal?—A. No, 
they are cheaper by the Canadian routes by considerable. 

Q. There was something said at a former session about the difference between 
carrying grain to Montreal and carrying grain to Quebec for shipment. Would there 
be any advantage in shipping grain at Quebec ?—A. I am afraid not. You would have 
this difference: you would have two and a half cents a bushel in favour of the shipper 
by the Canadian route if he could ship in a hurry, as against New York. He has that 
spread, so you can pay two cents more a bushel to Quebec and still be in the same 
position as if the grain were at New York. 

Q. Then in considering the question of developing the Canadian trade through 
_ the Port of Quebec from the West, can this committee recommend to the Government 
that a substantial reduction be made on grain rates from either Winnipeg or other 
nland points to Quebec as a means of promoting through trade in that direction ?— 
A. Ido not think it will make much difference. As I have said the shipper is the man 
who controls. The shipper can get a lower rate as a rule by a liner than by a tramp, 
i and he does not ship much at a time. He can ship as small a lot as 8,000 bushels, if he 
wants to, or three times that if it suits him. The liner really controls the business. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. The liner is glad to get it anyway ?—A. Yes. In loading a liner the first 
thing they put into the ship ‘is grain to give stability. If they put in the grain last 
ey might stop at Quebec, but the grain must be put in first. Take a big ship like the 
mpress of France, they carry so small a quantity of freight that it does not make any 
fference to her; about 1,100 tons I think, would be about her capacity. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do the passenger liners take wheat?—A. No. 


« 


By the Hon. Mr. Bennett: bat 
Q. Are there many boats going down from Fort William, with cargo capacity of 
about 50,000 bushels, to Montreal with grain?’—A. No, the 2 eee earry 71,000 or 72,009 
shels and they come through, but there are only caeiee of them in operation. 


Q. You mean this season?—A. Any season. 
Q. Are they seeking back freight?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. Who would be a good man to give us information about Lake insurance?—A. 
There are several, Mr. Cowan, our man, has just left for England and will not be back 
r thirty days. He knows more about that insurance ate anybody. The underwriters 


id then drop the rates and they are sure to lose. The grain insurance, on the cargo 
elf, has been profitable, but the insurance on the hulls has not been profitable. It 
es them good earnings but not excessive. It seems to me that the Government 
hould do something about the insurance rates on the St. Lawrence. You must 
ember that a vessel that goes up the St. Lawrence is charged an extra rate of 
ance over New York. The distance is no greater; the hazards, I suppose, are or 
surance would not be higher, but something should be done to put Montreal and 
ebec on a parity with New York. If a tramp line makes a business of coming _ 
Lawrence and makes regular trips, something should be done. 


. By H on. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. I understand that a great part of the business bey your Comparigt is carrying g eri 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes, our principal business is ca 
grain and coal. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. But the liner seems to be able to command the carrying of the abhohames 
from Quebec as against the tramp?—A. Yes. Their competition would not be much 
you could get the tramp to come here. There are a good many things that keep Quel 
back as against New York. For instance, before the war a tramp would load in E1 
land for Argentina. Discharge cargo there and come north and take on coal at 
port News and get freight there or at New York. If she had to come to M 


things will ever get back to ional 
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SCHEDULE 


Memorandum for Senate Committee. Br 
; EXPORTS 


Quantiry oF CANADIAN Wueat Exportep FROM CANADA TO” UNITED STATES AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


1915 1916 1917 
Canadian 
Pastas To United | To Other | To United | To Other | To United. To Other 
are States Countries States Countries States Countries ~ 
e 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
es © 
MOmbanioshapaley: 5.84.) 20s a er ee ae 1,466,668) 26,427,220) 4,395,805) 103,462,815) 9,668,185) 104,630,765 
PATITHOESD DURES ciate eae ce eee - - 2,619 - - Sieh. 
PBnidmeb ire Mee eo ee ea. ea 1,352} 1,286,874 10,201 45,710 2,015, 3,333 
BOM leer aie cece ce Ngee sa Cor - = = = cs a 
Gornwalline ene et ee ee fone - - - 1,096,646 = 270,770 
IWant Bmances (i's) .s serie wee aie kctete an as - - 1,305,892 1,100} 5,060,756 “4 
var tawWallren i. 5 Geese (anny eee 129,861{ 13,454,782; 2,497,461| 72,059,536; 2,598,737} 70,251,083 
PeAMAWOC UG Osean clay kn th ON - - - 37 = 
SRNR TONNG Co tactn ee in ens nea ce ei - - = a = 7 
VIGOR IBD Pee isis ais ee UG Ere co yee - - - - = a 
MNiseare Malls isha Gl 1k eek ete 1,071 1,404,011 23,327 147,847 2,073: 29,012 
HROTtPAT HBT. eee, oa eie et Ley ana 1,317,382] 10,272,553 556,287| 29,637,337 1,974,794] 34,076,567 
CECObG Mem acce WU Sarna ar oat cea 12,000 9,000 = 10,200 = a 
Ste Catherines, 3.000 ce ans Vay Poe - - - 464,439 - a 
BETA sete atest an ci cie Leh 5,000 - 18 = 27 % 
BAuLG Ste, Marios... spine... anc mes 2 a = -F Sy cy 
RVAMGEOT nit So Nar cela eee La ame - - - ~ 29,746 = : 
Ueber Lote aus tien Ta ie mane cles 545,415) 34,716,536 3,668) 38,219,180 141,709} 57,794,420 a 
BADER COMM: cok sac cee cee ere 334,733 197,117 100) 2,678,423 137, 268 1,948,201 
PA hplstan sects be Yep vlvini oe ke = - - - — an 
Beebe SUUCHON, 5. atic cucbiccee: nant ncnan en - - - = - eis.” 
MUOALL COO en oe Sra. OW cena) as - 6,128,217 -— | 12,442,530 — | 21,181,324 
Feo) 5) ahs Rie sg yan Beton MEN le CEEOL TER nd - ~ - - 5 re 
INT GHIETORS cs 3 ANN Se eames ice au a sella -| 27,888,492 — | 22,588,605 — | 33,438,377 
MEIC eee ca Ck Ae AUR aie ke cei et, ~ - - ~ 1,003,039 
Permian Sd aes ae valent Sees eae ee - ~ 3,017 - 4,436 6,105 
Shaggy ee UR i ala en) Aeon He 210, 682 502,710 551 509,622 - 217,374 
MNPEDOOKG: oo ieee osetia ene i - ~ - = - — 
Nova Scotia—Total. 3.0) oosei be ose. - 588,657 - 688,100 ~ 509,443 
CHUTE: daar Pipa yi ae Ate CL a - 588,657 - 687, 133 ~ 509,443 
Om RIVEInOy 2 62 eK - ~ - 967 ~ =a 
New Brunswick—Total............. = 5,966,542 - 6,601,157 = 7,926,500 ae 
MeAdam Junction) <.:2. 02000 8 - ~ - 1,022 ~ = 
COULD OS ei vie Sis Ga eas - 5,966,542 - 6,600, 135 > 7,926,500 
St. Stephen. SS ALAC AY i 7 - - - ~ nes 
Woodstock... a - - - = = 
Manitoba—Total. . 1,649,679 - 2,678,290 37,297 5,240,060 =s 
Brandon...... 810,103 = 1,155,933 - 518,869 - a 
Wmerson 105,647 - ; 12,392] 2,536,109 ae 
Gretna 733,921 - 1,296,623 24,905) 2,084,882’ =a 
Winnipeg.......... 8 ~ - - ,200 = oe 
British Gohuitia—Tots 42 122,368 15,197 18,757 “39,296 $1,137 28 
Abbotsford..... - - 348 - 21,901 = 
Cranbrook 37 - - - 998) me 
ernie...... - - - - - - 
Grand Fork: 5 - - - 1,514 = 
Greenwood....... - - - - - - 
New Westminster. - - _ an = - 
Prince Rupert. . ar - - - - — - 
RVAIGOUV Or ei racets Oi Cdn rnin oles seemas wets - 122,368 14,849 18,757 14,883 81,137 
WAI CEORIAN Comet etn css etir monet can oas - - - - - - 
ene. Inland hotel se isass a un eee ee: - 36 - 15 - be 
(Charlottetowniein kes. asc Genesee - 36 - 15 - - 
Alberts Totals. Cue sylion Wien gaye 7,400 = 7,943 = 5,361 . 
ethbridpe: tote rai. Ue eee 7,400 - 7,943 - 5,361 =e 
Saukatehewan-— otal... cc. o.oo ete 422,822 - 1,264,426 352,817) 3,195,672 501,298 
MDORE Jewels ec. sc helenae hl ye eae nae - - ,881 - 114,611 - 
422,822 - 1,251,545 352,817 2,785,910 501,298 
a + S - 295,151 
a Sy 2 e 2 : 
> - 2 =| ioe = ae 
SL Gta coir ots Se nae ease ee 4,092,026] 67,821,359 8,365,331] 149,380,138} 18,200,283) 171,443,563 - f 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1915—1921 ei 
Recapitulation— Ry 
To United States} 4,092,026} 8,365,331] 18,200,283] 23,537,501) 1,992,409] 6,661,588] 42,324,894) 105,174,032 
To Other Count- a 
ries via United i 
Ntatess ee aos 33,255,264 119,484,526} 128,485,067} 82,139,371; 15,760,458) 22,589,833) 49,977,224! 451,691,743 
Via Canadian Sea! : 
Origen pores 34,566,095} 29,895,612; 42,958,496] 44,715,165, 24,056,030; 48,726,616) 36,913,039) 261,831,053 
otal evs | 71,913,385| 157,745,469] 189,643,846 150,392,037! 41,808,897] 77,978,037i 129,215, 157| 818,696,828 
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1918 1919 : 1920 1921 Total 1915—1921 
To Other, | To United | ToOther |ToUnited|/To Other|To United] ToOther | To United | To Other 
| Countries States Countries | States | Countries}. States | Countries States Countries 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
65,156,676) 1,365,967) 1,071,749] 5,045,136) 336,097/35,906,702| 36,089,805 OS 337,175,127 
= i = a =) 19,999 - 4 = 
= 52,907 - 35,554 = 291,964 736,246 wae 2,072,163 
= = ue = s 1,333 6, 110 5,342| 1,373,526 
- 36,464 ~ 93,447 — | 8,491,066 - | 23,026,139 1,100 
47,346,935 481,305 358,509] 3,319,816) 336,097/17,063,746} 21,550,414 eee 225,357,356 
3 = = = = 16,750 - 22,535 i 
= = - = = - - 250 = 
2,000 12 ~ 34,539 — | 1,841,895 824,325) 1,954,821 2,407,195 
17,704,613 747,980 713,240) 1,561,709 — | 7,543,746] 11,057,931] 18,310,409] 104,062,241 
- 3,633 - - - 49,719] 1,314,779 110,359] 1,333,979 
103, 128 - - - - - - ‘= 567,567 
- 29,849 d il se 43,375 - 85,252 = 
= 11,615 - = = - - 11,617 = 
= 2,202 = 70 = 543,109 - 719,418 = 
52,503 ,035 120,509) 23,899,579 91,327|54,980 ,034 161,005} 42,256,617 1,222,624] 304,369,401 
= 22,549 = 60,495 al 39,824 - 699,679 4,823,741 
= = = = =n 2,484 2,000 7,650 2,000 
= 184 - 10 = - - 350 = 
16,982,695 - 14,688,709 — |22, 253,736 1,460} 13,868,955 ee 107,546, 166 
= = = = = = 1,089 ss 
35,520,340 73,322) 8,775,817 — |30,413,388 — | 28,298,040 73,990) 186,923,059 
= = 435,053 — | 2,312,910 - 71,158 = 3,822,160 
- 7,925) - 16,501 - 72,390 - 140,227 ,105 
- 16,492 - 14,321 = 44,805 16,464 aaa 1,246,170 
ot ~ es - ony 42 ae = 
926,889 ~ 2,449,798 — | 2,662,140 - 199,514 - 8,024,541 
926,889 = 2,449,760 — | 2,662,068 - 199,084 = 8,022,971 
63 cH 38 = 72 = 430 = 1,570 
8,168,728 ~ | 12,087,955 113/13,338,174 25] 7,877,996 231 saan 
8,168,728 - | 12,087,955 — |13,338,174 - 7,877,996 3 61,966,030 
- ~ - 113 d 25 - 199 = 
= 433,014 - 660 ,362 — | 2,882,472 - 16,136,829 37,297 
= 46,333 = 221,021 = 306,854 - 3,401,477 = 
= 36,187 - 181,547 —- | 2,075,673 = 6,489,331 12,392 
= 348,382 - 199,877 = 473,813 - 6,042,454 24,905 
- 2,112 = 157,917 = 26,132 - 203,567 x 
99,208 3 307 ,407 36,386 2 113,375 466,328 435,348 1,095, 207 
= = - 17,922 = 6,450 - 91,852 = 
- - - ~ - uit - 1,076 = 
- - - 250 = = = 858 = 
- - - ~- - 8 - 1,527 = 
- - - 166 = 459 - 725 = 
> - = 18,046 = 9 = 23,811 = 
~ - - - - 19 = 19 = 
99,208 3 307 ,407 2 2) 106,419 466,328 eet 1,095,207 
= = = = 5 = ae 1330) = 
~ = - = = = = ~ 51 
~ = - = = = = = 51 
= 568 —| 393,285 = 29,675 = 452,050 = 
2 568 -| 393,285 Se earl = 452,050 = 
~ 72,348 = 334,979 — | 3,231,640) - 10,087,927 854,115 
~ 4,353 - 550 = 215 - 134,065 - 
- 54,365 - 236,088 -— | 3,171,037 - 9,199,803 854,115 
- 13,630 - 98,341 - 60,388 - 754,059 - 
- - - - 2 = 3 2 5 
~ = = - 2 - 3 2 5 
126 854,536 1,992,409! 39,816,488) 6,661,588|71,316,449/42,324,894| 86,890,263) 105,174,032] 713,522,796 
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1915 1916 1917 
Canadian Customs Ports ; : —— 
To United | To Other | To United | To Other | To United'| To Other 
States Countries States Countries States | Countries — 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Ontario otalor: tu ac el che mene 10,737,677) 32,364,697| 7,166,367] 110,806,090) 16,927,568 
MMUNCLHDUT EG) i. 6. = sooe tio els ocd eae te 474 - 4,441 - 2,541 
Bridge mure rset scr ke uncon c a A Rae 113,414) 1,441,421 330,438 214,301 * 196,712 
PECOGICV ALLE Ke wis S tisnias reste tha be TEN - - - = a 
MINN es Oe a a NCO, oe anaes oe 3,020 - 1,664 - 968 ~ 
Morrie eset hh RRO Ae Se = 859 21,038) 1,999,755 fe 316,291. 
BROr he HRAMCCR OS, ou ue Meare te Oanmey - - 1,425,880 ,086; 7,396,062; — 210,037 
Bort aWillaurny sc. i Senos eke eee 3,177,863} 16,176,298) 3,594,429} 75,239,260) 5,205,105} 83,465,802 
RA NANO GUE diac is = wie sions Sek yacione diate. ae ae = - - - 58 ~ 
WGronenieh iio fame A aatousn wes oes 99,999 ,o- - epee - ~ 
Ingersoll sri ore eth ig Nee - - - - 700 sa ae 
Kingston......... TN Camogie Sa Ge We Ne a = - 50 - ‘ 205 20 
Morrishprey: sso. ho se ei eld bla ea - - = - 20 ~ 
Napa: Malls ay Sok ie re Aa we 184,462} 2,718,146 306,028) 1,434,856 188,493 513,912 
pit ARCMIN Fy tC 4 Gt ie ane asa et 7,060,360) 12,016,944 1,366,023] 31,389,944 3,818,614) 42,424,380 | 
PBEBSCOUb Het tine aur sia hats he titan: cis aise eee 14,661 11,029 2,931 11,450 1,360 ~ 
St Oathanmiese: tus diia. ty ene Mone new - - - 499,438) - ! 
(SUNY NEA Oe RE CEH EMA EE Ole SMa IE 60,955 - 75,983 - 71,268) 
SUL G: Gy PNM) UKs boikts wy iat, earch stay 2 - 40 - 51 
PVONGSOT 1.2% earner. PRES IE HOSOI O Ete r 15,467 - 37,422 - 45,411 
(CoN) aE IETS We) oc) Ris RR ac a eg 1 1,890,120} 45,948,635 650,174] 53,504,519 330,370} 98,774,811 
PR IVOROINN 2h ai i Fb es EL 450,075 227,482 432,110 3,209,470 203,091 3, 535,703 
Mii helstomiict yw cc scim abe we oe waa Pen Cae 1,719) 750, 10,396 = 3,247 3,433 
Beebe Junction. . Basa Mame 22,166 = 9,644 5,375 3 1,163 
MOOATACOOIS, :)0 Delian ae Ginter UM EI oN eM ee Tea 36,386} 6,888,099 89,952) 17,855,389 8,348] 27,331,697 
MMOOWS HITE ois PECAN uieaen tet 708 = 1,754 - 5,939 Soe 
erarminprOrd ss, 2 2. buh ere uae poeta = - 34 - - 
Le Od nip T=) al Aer ines Yk oh A PS c = 4 - - 
Lake Megantic. . ae = - - - 2 
Montreal......... as 127| 37,781,960 - | 31,706,888 700 
Quebec, ah Eevpes Have = - - - - 
St. Armand 701,762 5,250 25,622 26,114 26,338) 
St. John’s... ... Oe 677,177) 1,045,102 79,576 701, 283 81,392 
Bherbrooker) iui Alok toa Meenas woke ee - 1,086 - 1,310 
Nova Scotia—Total 2,368} 1,075,608 - 3,882, 266 - 2,795,486 
PMIDMIGIBE FJ, 08 es oe ae 5 - , = - - ~ 
Ralitax re Sos uEN ’ 18 956,805 ye 3,624,387 -| 2,675,669 — 
@ bamenburg) (2222. Fs, ge - - - - - ae 
North Sydney - 96,499 - 233,383 - 78,555 4 
ra Phelburmess. sy Mio wea nia ten cise g Age = - - - - = 
: VAM reac oth rc hime Gor ou aruda oe 2,350 22,304 - 24,496 - 41,262 
DOAMINOWEE ERR cha e ene ee ee i a = = - ~ 
New Brunswick—Total..................... 1,447) 8,615,898 388; 12,125,325 4,259 
McAdan junction. 200k CW ae See 72 - 36 1,022 36 
Mioneion ei ase a) Mee eae - - - - = 
Koh id Fey asta Poin Mosinee ieee ma anh aes OTS - 8,615,898 -— | 12,124,303) - 
Bir Stephene: yi.) Lice be gray ied : 423 - 42 - 119 
Woadstoclk: 20 oleae eile ae a} 952 — 310 - 4,104 
Manitoba——Potal 1.25 ce 2 ia A i? eed 208 - | 3,385,951 95,027] 6,687,794 
radon g eee ke eG tees aie : 1,039,622 - 1,327,904 ‘ -.|~ . 711,366 
Emerson... i ne Da et oe : 183,556 - 552,780 70,122) 3,025,129 
Gretna. . é 927,022 -| 1,505,267} 24,905} 2,939,830] 
Winnipeg 8 - - - 11,469 
British Columbia—Total.................. i 7,048 159,221 17,427 18,757 43,884 
‘Abbotstord, (3 .0.5)36 ; 1,485) - 618 - 21,966 
Tanbrook. , 5,540 - 1,880, = 998 
Bernie. . 3) 4: = es = = - 
Grand Forks 5 - 80 - 1,514 
Greenwood = = a = 8}. 
Nelson........... = = = = a 
New Westminste: - - - - 1,920 
Prince Rupert = om = ra Fa ‘ 
Rossland. . 18 = = = eae 
Vancouver. - - 159,221 14,849 18,757 17,445 
WRCLORIR? feels fe eke BA Ea a ee = os = = 33} 
3,676 224,067 450, 89,026) - 
6 198,579 - 79,194) = 
3,670 25,488 - 450 5 - 
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RAIN” 
enate Committee 
CanapiAn Customs Ports puRING THE YEARS ENDED MaRcH 31, 1915 70 1921, INCLUSIVE 
wheat, Corn, Flax Seed, Oats, Peas, split, Peas, whole, Rye and Wheat 
1918 1919 1920 1921 Total 1915-1921 
_ To United ; To Other | To United | To Other |To United| To Other |To United| To Other | To United | To Other 
‘States Countries States Countries | States | Countries} States | Countries States Countries 
ush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. y 
“31,392, 155 85,954,576] 3,999,918 1,532,778 a ietece 3,032,341/39,392,232| 41,287,765] 118,830,761) 402,497,842 
= ce, cr = = 19,999 = 36,501 = 
are 6,655 487 ,656 34,515} 250,084 62,092} 487,414 998,216} 2,238,728) 3,346,353 
ad S = = 22 = 492 =e 
3,501 > 1,300 - 259 - 1,049 - 11,761 =: 
7,215 9,689 1,552 11,816 2,134 6,095 3,409 7,910 35,348 2,352,415 
13,580,786 9,500 288,489 - 580,060 9,221,783 4,500} 32,493,060 241,123 
eae 57,560,788, 1,280,903 518,172} 5,193,454 2,219, 128 18,212, 294 23,475,330} 46,492,581] 258,654,778 
= = - — |. - 90 = 
na tad = = = - - - 99,999 - 
= - = - - - - - 700 = 
5,840 - - - - - 16,750 - 22,845 20 
1,153 - - - - - - - 1,173 
143,617), 335,268 242,194 225,889 155,516 109,141} 1,916,128 1,122,620 3,136,438) 6,459, 832 
7,180,687|’ 27,919,678| 1,470,831 713,240] 2,875,290]  634.777| 8,769.832| 13.969'789| 32,541,637| 129,068,752 
45,616 870 6,908 29,146 16,892) . id 76,808 1,491,603 165,176 11553 ,098 
- 103,128 - - = - = 217,797 = 820,363 
58,965 - 156,933 - 92,323 1,108} 103,181 - 619,608 1,108 
= - 11,621 - 47 - 51 - 11,812 = 
162,730 = 51,531 - 46,739 ( - 563,512 - 922,812 - 
445,097) 73,645,357 319,517} 39,008,534)  951,302/71,944,819) 2,111,458} 54,714,059) 6,698,038] 437,540,734 
266,134 072 152,227 - 827,837 220,331 854,257 60,010} 3,185,731 7,440,768 
5,956 39,179 1,014 - 1,981 - 22,367 3,457 680 819 
1,397 = 2,732 - 12 - 13,326 = 49,280 6,538 
6,210| 17,793,514 8] 14,727,120 2/25,199,681 75,125) 17,288,340 216,031) 127,083,832 
2,134 - 3,292 - = - = - 13,827 = 
7 = ea = ~- oS) — sy 34 pay 
- - = on ~- = 6 LS 6 - 
- - 23 -|' - = 8 ~ 33 - 
668) 54,892,849 73,322| 23,749,757 ~— 143,826,244 75| 37,058,670 74,892) 294,533,630 
- 620,135 = 531,657 ~— | 2,325,939 = 71,160 = 5,225,749 
62,60: - 27,761 - 68,310 - 273,942 ~ 1,186,338 278,152 
99,881 111,908 59,099 - 48,670) 372,624) 865,022 232,422} 1,910,817) 2,925,246 
114 = 39 - 4,490 - 7,330 ~ 14,369 - 
19 6,905,274 - 3,220,492) 43) 3,208,785 124 $23,235 2,554 ae 
~ - - =- - 9 - 50 — 
11} 6,703,946 - 2,916,117 — | 3,074,142 = 766, 166, 29] 20,717,232 
o- 750 = 750 - 140 ~ - - 1,640 
2 166,433 = 234,341 = 73,767 a 35,837 2 918,815 
- 8,080 a - = - = - - 8,080 
- 26, 065 = 69 , 284 - 60,736 - 21,182 2,350 265,329 
6 = es 43 = 124 - 173 - 
6,031] 14,319,703 969) 16,406,053 10, 913)14,760 ,461 11,282} 9,985,874 35,289) 92, cet 525 
2 - 23 - - = 455 1022 
= St ie ee - - - - - an 800 
-— | 14,319,708 16,406 ,053 — {14,760,461 - 9,985,874 — | 92,215,703 
624 - 206 = = 1,495 = 
5,194 eS 740 - 10,913 - 11,1206 - 33,339 - 
3,590, 580) 17,543 751,259 1,883) 1,437,526 7,556) 3,457,296 1,750} 21,460,614 564,702 
,635 = 49,417 v= 229,752 345, 202 - 4,081,898 - 
2,073,086 12,903 303,070 1,883} 792,388 7,556| 2,563,630 1,750; 9,493,639 535,157 
"1,125,234 , 64 390,387 = 253,356 = 507,334 - 7,648,571 29,545 
; - 8,385 - 162,030 - 41,130 - 236,506 - 
1,310,318 99,213 366,406 375,382) 1,164,727 12,846) 935,463 528,222) 3,845,273) 1,274,956 
634,372 = 248,858 ~ 544,722 = 164,539 - 1,616,560 
31,096 = 847 ~ 294,132 = 274,966 - 614,459 - 
3,126 = 7 Ga 3,003 - 4,093 - 10,229 - 
110 - 758 = 490 = 1,823 = 4,780 ~ 
150 = - ~ 1,340 = 459 = 1,957, - 
2,230 a =} gi7'bo9 =| g61'052 =} 1,160%080 a 
- 109,907 = 17,5 a , = , 160, 4 
368, A - 129 - 31 42 19 - 179 220 
2,472 - ~ - 143 BI 621 = 3,254 = 
259,957 99, = 370 375,382 1,795 12,804) 125,227 528 , 222 419,643} 1,274,736 
Oot S043)” 530. - - - = = 8,596 = 
al 61,701 ie 90,349 -| 52,146 21 54,548 4,147} 749,773 
a 39/338 a 90,349 -| 52/146 21 54,548 27| «621,180 
tb 22" 363 a 2 a = Z = 4,120 128593 


it z a 


Quantity or CANADIAN GRAIN 


1915 1916 sem aM 0") 
‘. Canadian Customs Ports - se nee 
A | To United | To Other | To United | To Other | To United | To 
States Countries States | Countries | States | Cc 
i bush. bush. bush. bush. | bush. | 
48,653 - 14,160} | a4 ae 7 AB 
48,653 ellie 14,169 = 13,409 
1,037,017 =] 1,690,181) 355,201 _ 8,754,080 ; 
1,034,228 -| 1,676,552) 355,291) 3,327,882] 699, 
2,794 = = = 304,064, 
= 35 2 571 = 
- 35 2 571 = 
PROGR ts 2 Uon beteagia teat: as eRe 15,878,214} 88,388,161] 12,925,109] 180,876,872 27,762,264! 
j T 
- : rj 
f Xs 1915 1916 1917 NOLS!) 1919 1920 | 1921. 
Recapitulation— { { | 
‘To United States.| 15,878,214) 12,925,105) 27,762,264) 38,830,741) 5,650,419) 13,983,336) 49,783,774) 
‘To Other Count- ; | 
ries via United | i i 
SVEUCEF oes etary 40,531,372) 133,055,061) 160,241,184) 104,104,492) 16,261,781} 28,832,533) 58,873,744 
Canadian Sea 


Porta’... senna 47,856,789] 47,821,811] 86,290,101} 76,899,123) 44,373,690) 64,187,148 48,522,086 


| Metal. i221 104,266,375] 193,801,981} 274,293,549) 219,834,356 66,285,890 107,003,017; 


ij if sat 
O U F IN Ps, 
/ ve canal 
at 


1919 | 1920 1921 Total 1915-1921 
To United | To Other |To United; To Other |To United, To Other | To United ; To Other 
States Countries | States | Countries| States | Countries States Countries 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bash. bush. bush. 
18,394 -| 783,264 -| 468,801) -| 1,580,201 - 
18,394 - 763, 264 - 468,801 - 1,580, 201 - 
193,956: - 440,717 - | 3,407,097 -| 12,356,978} 1,055,246 
5,791 - 1,053 - 1,381 - 444 = 
173,655 - 334, 161 — | 3,338,350 -| 11,426,525) 1,055,246 
. 14,510 - 105,503 - 67,366 - 784,009 to) 
248 - - - 727, - 377 2 1,991 
| 248) - - - 727 - {OUT 2 4,901 
i 181,003,615 5,650,419 60 , 635 ,471|13, 983 ,336/93,019 , 681 49,783,774 107,395,830) 164,813,857) 957,850,915 


se 
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SCHEDULE “C? 


DOMINION BUREAU STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE DIVISION 


Laks SHIPMENTS FROM Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR DURING THE SEASON OF NavIcaTION, 1920, BY Ports OF DesTINA 
TION, PRELIMINARY FIGURES ! 


Sample 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Total Mixed 
Grain 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Lbs. 
To Canadian Ports— 
Kemderighie Miso), fa. 0 6,548,016) 2,994,946 762,150 292,163 131,371); 10,728, G46). 0c. ae ee 
Midland..... he 8,373,285; 1,902,949). 569,816;.......... 597,850} 11,443,900} 3,/252,397}....... 
Montreal........ oy 466,169 995,264] 1,172,625 91,459 53,585 2779 ANZ hie eae a eee i, 
Port Colborne. . ..| 14,949,045 P20 OG ai 4 TAT cl TS soe eee rete 1G; 00385880) 252 ee ee 
Port MeNicoll., .-| 16,636,301) 2,609,025] 1,605,985 165,677 118; 805) +24 135 798 )2 ee eae 
PIM se. eattoe aay 8,710,230] 1,766,473) 715,797 37,845 149,240} 11,379, 585]............ pi 5 
Total to Canadian Ports...| 55,683,046/10,388,752| 5,761,120} 587,144) 1,050,851) 73,470,913) 3,252,397)..... 
To United States Porits— , 
PAO kek es aerate 49,121,015) 3,562,056] 645,392] 470,010} 931,867] 54,730,340) 5,884,353 
Chicago. . a 1,600,485} 418,213 144,803 36,798) cae a eee wins 2200, ZO. we chats 
Cleveland. 795 BOD). ccc el chaleie rc Co cle 5 po 2 RA ca mnaseriaS 795, S00) o'-iacse he eae ee 
Petron. fe... ALU 40) ere eae allo 5. GN esate phe etea| atcha Ries eae ALT 440) 5. ee Ne aaa 
Duluth-Superior i Ss G18; Gdoleceg nies 120 421) 7A O14 390) oes 
Milwaukee....... oe SETA SY aera to ten GLI ein Dame er [nike AE DAY Scie ich ga tee ge 
Sandusky..... ay ZO LOO |i ssn Cale <e.ll> a eepeuietierl] Onl omemnee 210000) eee aioe eis 
POEM ie heh elie AL 578, AUS) .4 eas 90,770 W669 3266). cer nea 
Total to United States ' 
POMS avait Sy neon eN 57,746,415] 3,980,269] 830,808] 1,180,528] 1,144,057] 64,882,078} 5,884,353 
Grand Totals...... 113,429, 461/14,369,021| 6,591,928) 1,767,672] 2,194,909] 138,352,991] 9,136,750 


Norg.—The foregoing figures are subject, as usual, to minor revision, which may be occasioned by the discharging 
of Winter Storage Cargoes at Ports other than those destined to. Final returns will not be available until all CBnEnES have if 


been unloaded. ; 


SCHEDULE “D” 
DOMINION BUREAU STATISTICS-INTERNAL TRADE DIVISION 


Lake SHIPMENTS FROM Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR DURING THE Crop YEAR Ist SEPTEMBER, 1919, To 31st cig is 
masse BY Ports oF DESTINATION 3 


— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Total 
Bush. -Bush. | Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 

To Canadian Ports— a ‘ 
Bepot Harbour) ::2.2:4'.¢ GSB O29 ee a Se Bal Sig epi atall seta etree 658,029 
Goderich........ Es 9,352,622) 3,038,761 348,552 81,882 120,282} 12,942,099 
Midland..... he 9,038,522) 2,707,635) 1,912,612).......... 675,485| 14,334,254 
Montreal. ....... Ae 458,264) 1,609,485) 1,475,642 21,714 109,134) 3,674,239 
Port Colborne. . ..| 19,183,544 216, 55613768; 405) 2 by. Sele ees 20,166,505)... 
Port MecNicoll.. ..| 229,549,167] 2,713,200) 1,540,091 72,822) 109,427) 33,984,707)... 
BRING hers eves avrg es 11,196,425) 730,344 24440) ee oe 54,349) 12,005,558 

Total to Canadian Ports...! 79,436,573/11,015,981| 6,067,741 176,418] 1,068,677] 97,765,391] 7,264,058)........ 


To United States Ports— 


Bubialos sich Aen 300,443) 4,960,938] 417,163} 196,410].......... 5,874,954] 5,884,353 
Whiearon oo yn pe 50,000} 418,213} 144,803 BOOS ais Ge 6405814). ec 
Duluth-Superior. . . slate pe cthire ote Pe seers ae 40,612) 323,434) 121,421 485,467]... pate, 
Port ekurons 2. 1s Sah os, ROM OFM eS | SAR Oe ae ela ee | a 1,016,944)... 
Toledo ey eee ke ee Se alee ite Se lets oocla terete | Oeccietee ateeart aie ate eae 90,770 90,770 
Total to United States ° 
(01 6 FEN Seas eae et ESP 1,367,387| 5,379,151] 602,578] 556,642| 212,191) 8,117,949) 5,884,353 
irand otals 0.00 AaNo 80,803, 960|16,395,132] 6,670,320) 733,060) 1,280,868] 105,883,340) 13,148,411 


SCHEDULE “E” 


DOMINION BUREAU STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE DIVISION - 


| HIPMENTS From Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR DURING THE Crop YzEAR Ist SEPTEMBER, 1919, ro 3lst AUGusT, 
1920—sy Nationauiry or Ports or DESTINATION AND CARRIERS 


172 


Sample Elevator 
Wheat Oats Barley | Flaxseed Rye Total Mixed Screenings 
Grain 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush:* Bush. Lbs. Tons 

He Shs. 79,436,574)11,015,981] 6,067,742] 176,418) 1,068,677] 97,765,392] 7,264,058]............ 
adian Vessels........ 722,111) 2,098,947).......... FBT 196) hae 2,958,254) 5,884,353) 8,957-0340 
ha States Vessels... 3 645,275) 3,280,204) 602,578; 419,446); 212,191) 5,159,694)............ 17, 610-0696 
Grand Totals...... 80,803, 960)16,395, 132) 6,670,320] 733,060) 1,280,868] 105,883,340) 13,148,411) 26,567-1036 


SCHEDULE “F” 


DECEMBER 1920 TO MARCH 1921 (INC.) 


(Source—Lake Shippers’ Clearance Assn.) 


American | American { Canadian | Canadian Local Total 
Seaboard | Domestic | Seaboard | Domestic | Elevators 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Meer yim ne aed 5, 187,237 871,366] 2,336,197] 3,767,360 697,926] 12,860,086 
AG O23 ba Ce aa 54, 742 1, 890, 876. 154, 957 2, 146, 598 
436, 683 POG 422,299 52,975 149,411 1,062,743 — 
NEHRU Si ita (od We (ae ee aS - 176,400 1,179 178,758 
P22 O02 ees ky 174,495 PASS Dee Pare 411, 632 
MotaleGram: 23.0%: 5, 892, 545 873,920 2, 987, 733 5, 902, 146 1,003,473! 16,659,817 


\ 


SCHEDULE “G” 


‘PORTS FROM ST. JOHN, N.B. AND MONTREAL, P.Q., SEPTEMBER 1, 1919 TO AUGUST 
31, 1920, WITH TOTAL SHIPMENTS TO PORTLAND, ME., IN BOND 


Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Corn Total 
13, 626, 542 330,999} 1,006, 535 80, 742; TD GEA OS ee Ce Roa 15, 151, 623" 
31, 422, 546} 2,441, 284) 7, 282,836 35,392 456, 402 1,474}41, 639, 934 
13,019,180] 1,094,359] 1,443,848].......... Baa 418h Ss ie 16, 442, 805 
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Total mete of Canadian and United States Grain, erop years ae and 1910-1920 


PUBLIC ELEVATORS IN THE EAST 


Crop Year 1918-1919. Da Year 1919-1920 ~ 
Receipts —- -- ; 
United United » 
Canadian States Total Canadian States 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat “ 133,693,991] 48,138, 118 181,832, 109} 141,641,693} 20,674,592) 
COTE Sg Ana As gl Peo 10,180,477] 32,181,161] 42,361,638] 17,091,582 799, 653 
anlage act ean 16, 552, 857 925,672) 17,478,529] 12,315,737 666,879 
Flax. 80% 145 ete ey re 807,145 225) TOs. nS 
Lisi eet ie Rist Re darilena dy at ata ic 391,273 940,314) 1,331,587] 1,170,346] 12,005,689 
CLOUT CTE, ste SRN OM BO ae 27, 909) 9:2) 154. S08  T ASPRAMees ales 1, 283, 261) 
Rotel tgs Cer eee 161,653,652] 83,339,773} 244,993,425] 172,444,510; 35,430,074 


SCHEDULE “I” 


QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GRAINS RECEIVED AT DULUTH (NORT: 
PORTAL AND FT. FRANCES) FOR THE CROP YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1920 


RecEIPTS 
— Wheat Oats Barley 
Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Bete h te dee eR NS Tie 5 EM leash eee a 975, 264 OuenG 237, 160 
SHIPMENTS 
“LDC oh sa ape Oe OE UrT SE Sirai cAarsi coat las 88 i Ce Sm abe 480; 0002 set ies 50,375 
ano Mie Nicoll: bq 325 er PBs tare a cnn anne a B21; O83| 2 oo a ees aaa eee 
AL Os ge a Nee Te UNS Saas ee nee ee SOR AAD TS CP la ae per eee 
: ots 525] Lg kare 50, 375) 


QUANTITIES SHIPPED THROUGH NORTH PORTAL (ON THE SAULT STE. MAR 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST.'PAUL LINE) 


(From Customs Figures 
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OU ANADI ne EXPORT TRADE 176 


"SCHEDULE KR” 


NTITIES OF EACH KIND OF GRAIN IN STORE AT THE INTERIOR TERMINAL 
PPEVANOHS AT THE CLOSE OF THE CROP YEAR (AUGUST 31) 1915-1920 


Moosejaw Wheat | Oats | Barley Flax Rye Corn | Timo-| Total | Mixed 
thy Grain 


- 


acity 3,500,000 bush. Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Lbs. 


a aye 26,826 133 344 GL Abani ae esa eaitet ie pica ctts (omy @ UD | Seek eee i 
PS) Suck ita anc ZOU AOOL Goo ONGhomumasete ue WOU Old toy Wes uew ar ge be aie os 296, 798) .. eee 
SEO eR 166,999} 39,247) 1,962). BOs yee Ri on ae heer en Ooh eoihbi aa 
eA 23913] 110,874 64 LOA es eo S serch ite [gence ct ee NUE Depp iel| eames OD 
SE Asay 9,237) 46,112) © 6,114 371 Be ORGS fcaile os _ 67,500} 197,270 
EN ee 241,867| 14,491 OO 8 C20 WARTS slash AOh kee Leng aie 


pacity 3,500,000 bush 
Pac OR ena TAC MR oes Ce Ie PAR Ss Ode aR a per Re ee Daa ane ar al DORA wee rete 
Tipe aicg SOR 94,087} 33,435 EMD ee UL Y. ah) aie kid itebs hos N bee create EARS cee he tenet 2 eae 
OES re Ma Gye ey ONT Se oa emma bes cise tess + vies Peru oodles ocettaa|e hoO ORO On wa taners 
Does 40,720) 76,821 3, 560 PEN Veipeppery acatae' abe asa Sia Pa bemt ea aes lea HT a | Br RG, 
ae bay Aes 2,913] 59,560 Pte reer. cal avacy ri tala yae sn eens, Sen RSE Ot aie [te aig ed 
Els aaa yl -| 188,359 Be ARO eth OM Be OBO) ik Soe ee ie eae ic tle OT ese We eae 


‘he cleaning equipment includes 10 No. 9 Monitor receiving separators, two Monitor Flax cleaners, 
0 Richardson Wheat and Oats separators and one No. 9 Monitor Screenings separator. A Morris dryer 
drying capacity of 24,000 bushels of wet grain per day is installed in a separate building. Steam for 
ring B purposes is furnished from separate boiler house. 


pacity 2,500,000 bush. 
ii ees tee 11,047} 10,932 RR ese ee tage oital D eo ee SDD Oa eens 
ape Heed os PA O9S ray 109 ETH U sade Behn EE A i ofa ee tea ita [eh ere fed cee 
eee Gr Ae 3,627} 98,224) 12,578 ES] We Siegeesthe atl aes cade 331| 114,843; 62,760 
Ey deen eee ns 898} 50,018} 12,270 104 235 1,000 8,383] 72,908) 112,050 
Meine shal tid: ¢ 105,083} 25,141 2S | Fe a 7A ee ee a eee 137,960) oe 
ame as Saskatoon 
ty 1,250,000 bush. 
‘Vaneouver— : : 
OM ees sis) Bsa Ae 1,995 1995} esas 
al EE ee 48,762 57, O19 te. ees 
2 aes CE pag pe (ORM a gee 19; 8622s. eee 
boc aay eas 13,360 33 SODAS eos 


Vancouver Elevator does not have any drying apparatus. Has two No. 9 Monitor receiving sep- 
itors. \ 
ore.—Elevators only opened at years indicated. 


‘SCHEDULE “L’ 


QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GRAIN CARRIED OVER AT FOR 
WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR AFTER CLOSE OF NAVIGATION.—IN PUBL 


TERMINAL AND PRIVATE TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Date Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush Bush 
TEE Sec Ss ree ee Si ay na 6,694,613] 3,308,989 1,135,912 TSA S05) ce a ee 
Agioe(ers 10) ctee ce ech 7,912, 862 3,311,935 907, 270 Das O02 hie ema 
OTIC D Tefal @ Ee) ae OL ek 13,055,239} 6,622,103 697,197 O85 GPO ck en 
~ *1917 (Dec. e ERSTE Mi aR 2,826, 241 2,911, 125 919, 845 HIBS 7Bl le eo ee 
PLOTS <GOGGMM oes ck un 2 ate 7,330,921 2,674, 692 2,223, 620) BOO TOS Schone. Geek 
*1919 (Dec. 5 (UP aaa aa 3,179, 556 1,776, 461 664, 245 181,377 277,692 
1920 (Dec: 12) (10) 2222.5. 11,922,789 3,999, 697 1,108,060 701, 685 306, 750 
*Public Terminal Elevators only. : 


SCHEDULE “M” 
DISTANCES FROM GRAIN SHIPPING PORTS TO LIVERPOOL 


Nautical Miles 
pene To Liverpool 

eo en Riss SIN peel Wis 9) hw Ble Uae! fase Linn! la ein Deda ttie sees ie helmed 8,634 
SUCZ ia ie coe wl Bees Eageiewe ce! 2S) rh ca A) Gea tenis Pe oa eee Bano ne rae 18,044 

Ur Magellan Straits. AR try oc iene rs p RE MyPage une 0 14,317 
Seattle via Panama. re 8,613 

- BULCAn ae tata feel Ge Ueto ei OF Abie eRe a en 

hi Magellan Straits. Berea a ery kn ee MAEMO, ANALY ON Bi Stic foe) ae 
Buenos Aires. Gy a Sicie aiiesye, Weim g cele ener eRe anne ers ees 5 cto omen RS 6,258 
MVOntEVIGeD sei aee <5 bie | a Shin, lel: Mate ima ae Ibn) om sat te Sm ee 6,133 
Valparaiso via Panama. eee al a winter aie Rite! 6 atey nalwreheaae on 7,157 
Magellan Straits. eet i ot pra Peer ens esa BS - fils Woe 

Melbourne; Aus.,) via Sued. ok. < . Soe meee ied a i ciee and Nees 11,018 
MVOMOY, AUS ore ook: he ste thes aie tate eye SR aMmtaite tira eileen! tie Sek aaa Ree eran 11.501 
MB er CMU oie eo wie SEN ie we a Se etl a elas Wie CMR ROR Ta Teka) elas nae we tae ae na 7.865 
VEO. 55 5's. (erste at be fale ee pact Saw Role eeuetabe EO Cotta ch. © crue Se gE ea nt ee ae 7.214 
Pe Ge Ee RTS ene ee ee 6.223 
PEVATIE OOM ois ole whichis neways fe Hiale fa fe tste iets. upeia et. we Nel ie Oa cg aS 7.368 
Singapore. . a Oe et Ot meen ete er ye TE Ry ' 8.211 
Sie Petersburg via Hull and rail. ny usittte. spite denachebidint-we te Da col ps Uae ean ieee 1.280 
N. of Scotland... j.9ua' Miee fess ks ee eee ee 1.716 

sf S.c0f: Mngland sec ares sa. cee 1,722 

Riga via Hull and rail. . oy, APT se art eet lara Preteen es 2c de aa 930 
ss IN. of Seottands 2. es so ee 1,366 

0) 8 of Bnelande 7a.) eee Be Sine 6 1,372 
Tia hlamcmpem nema ne ie omar Ch oy "880 _ 
u2 N. Of Scotland. (0) eee oa nice eal a ateie = 0s Ae ete eee alee eee : 1,276 

ce Se 0f aL oil n.0. e.buiieie etete ele oui ete ie alt a ea lee aes ean a a 1,282 
Amohanpel..a <2 AP eA ater nhs ey iy Wy ig ay AS 2,104 
HIDESSAL 725 ooo ei oie, eh techs eis Feces oes Tha, 6 Gale otis Snes palate aes ea 3.463 
Sebastopol. 3 3,418 
Montreal...) .. Se Sree Paceuete rene se is 2°760 
QUE EC. oe Se a we ale aca eee. 505 ay cette Ns fe eee Se Se ce 2,625 
New: YOr kK. 6 ye at aha inye Mb ace Vim, me eathie) Rig GRR Eb a smh 0) oie rtam 3,036 
Philadelphia. s. .6-ok ve. Sa oe eae aee ean : 3,172 
Orbland® We satis wire aeese i hie hee 2,776 


(1 nautical mile=6,080 feet.) 
(Distances taken from Philip’s Mercantile Marine Atlas of the World, 1905.) 
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SCHEDULE “.N” 


MeMoRANDA 


rom the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce to the Clerk of the Committee 
May 3rd, 1921. 


Replying to your letter of the 21st ultimo in which you state that you are directed 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Export Trade Routing to ask me to 
ble to the High Commissioner’s Office in London for rates from South America, 
ustralia and the East Indies, I beg to advise you that the following cablegram on 
his subject has just been received from the High Commissioner’s Office:— 


Yours twenty-second April. Following rates paid by Royal Commission on wheat supplies :— 
1919—from Australia to United Kingdom—105 shillings per ton. 

1920—from Australia to United Kingdom—150 shillings per ton. 

; 1921—from ‘Australia to United Kingdom—52 shillings six pence per ton. 

These rates are for wheat and / or flour. 


River Plate to United Kingdom for wheat: 

1919—up river—65 shillings. 

down river—62 shillings and six pence. 

1920—up river—112 shillings and six pence. 

down river—107 shillings and six pence. 

1921—up river—45 shillings. 

down river—42 shillings and six pence. 

onic Blanca to United Kingdom on wheat; 

1919— 65 shillings. 

1920—112 shillings and six pence. 

1921— 45 shillings. 

India to United Kingdom on wheat: 

1918—75 shillings per ton. 

ig 1921—20 shillings. Scale basis, i.e. 18 cwt. wheat, 17 cwt. maize. 
Endeavouring to obtain complete figures other years and will cable again. 


May 6, 1921. 


With further reference to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, in regard to grain rates, 
eg to advise you that I have just received a further cablegram from the High 


ommissioner’s Office, reading as follows :— 
Further my cablegram second regarding grain rates. Verbally informed following com- 
cial rates prevailed for wheat per ton. 


AUSTRALIA 


1920—Highest one hundred fifty shillings lowest one hundred shillings average one 
hundred forty-three shillings one penny. 

1919—Average one hundred five shillings. ¥ 
1915—Average ninety-three shillings three pence. 
1914—Average twenty-four shillings. 


> RIVER PLATE UP RIVER 


1920—Highest one hundred ninety-five shillings lowest thirty-seven shillings six pence 
average ninety-three shillings four pence three farthings. 

1919—-Average one hundred fifty-three shillings nine pence. 

1915—Average sixty-six shillings two pence three farthings. 

1914—Average seventeen shillings eleven pence farthing. 


INDIA KARACHI DEADWEIGHT 


1920—Highest one hundred thirty-three shillings nine pence lowest one hundred ten 
shillings average one hundred seventeen shillings eleven pence. 
1919—-Average one hundred eighteen shillings nine pence. 

1915—Average fifty-two shillings six pence. 

1914—-Average fifteen shillings one penny. 


BOMBAY DEADWEIGHT 


1920—Highest one hundred forty-seven shillings six pence. Lowest fifty shillings 
average eighty-eight shillings and half penny. 

1919—-Average one hundred thirty-seven shillings. 

1915—-Average sixty-two shillings eight pence farthing. 

1914—-Average seventeen shillings one penny farthing. 


jesarding 1916, 1917 and 1918, controlled rates in force or no ship available. 


: the rates from the Pacifie coast:— 


- last the following shipments have been handled :— 


‘I. ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND OATS THA’ ey 


With further reference to your ear of the oan ‘ultimo, i in regard gr 
I now enclose copy of a letter from the Foreign Freight Agent of the ¢. eae giving 


As advised the first bulk grain through this port to the United Kingdom cleared per S.S. _ 
War Viceroy, November, 1917. This grain was handled as an experiment by the Government 
and we have no particulars as to rates. There were several other shipments that went forward 
during the war but they were all handled on Government account. Since the first of January 


SS. Effingham, Jan. 8, destined Glasgow.. .. .. -- .- 68,253 bush. No. 1 
SS. Ponona, Jan. 19, destined Glasgow... .. .. .- «. 81,080 fe 
SS. Buenos Aires, Jan. 19, destined London.. .. .. .. 112,000 iy 
SS. aug Feb. 7, destined St. Nazaire... .. -. -+ «+ 167,398 <a 


37,597 bush. No. 2 


The rates ranged from $16 per 2,240 pounds to $23 per 2,240 pounds Canadian currency. | ‘ 
From what information I can get from reliable expor ters and steamship lines at See 
the rates were approximately as follows :— 


vee 


OT Fromme sik die colt eoethon ene eA ieee he) Ne ea iis UR Ray Ren 27s. to 32s. 6d. 
1913 RAD nT casey aia rota MR iE S119 DNS A ins Bg ERS OS 40s,, to; 508.7% 
1914 MPG Mae Ame ge Ris Uy, 9 REP Ng eR UrSe tl: 2 Ac Au 6) | Sab Why eee gi en a 80s. to 45s. 
1915 aa ae ROR Se Oe HN SEAS 1d) She mma ARS BEA SC 50s. to 55s. 
1916 Dares etn ape eae ea etd a Saha se MR dare Saya i) Fall ES 28 75s. to 185s, 


tion as regards rates. aks? 

June to September, 1920, large parcels were about $26 per 2,240 pounds United States Fund 7 
November, 100 shillings; December, 90 shillings; and January, 1921, 80 shillings to 85 shillings ; ae 
February, 70 shillings to 75 shillings; and April, 50 shillings to 65 shillings. At present li 
are quoting 65 to 70 shillings. 

As regards the rates from United States Benes I understand from Portland, Ore., the ra - 
to the United Kingdom in 1914 was 30 shillings. It increased to 120 shillings per ton during 
the war and has now gone down to 65 shillings. : 


SCHEDULE “0” 


WERE CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES DURING EACH OF THE SEVEN FISC. SAL 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 


Fiscal year ended June 30— Wheat 
DiC.km 
UOT a eres Soe eee me aE A Ray EUAN emai hk pee mete ee Co ee ok Tigiss pias tote 80-9 
Ta i ree eG) OU BR RS Mars DRG TEMES Ug WS NSO We VR Gira Er a ee 62-7 
TIE) Ua Rees Ol RVR ae eC aa CAEN nae et Ain aRe eS OE nc GAR BRE seh pedi Re a a Aes 76:3 
Te Le a UO MMREDMRE CN NUE Fates CS tice 2 ir 68-0 | 
MOI Rie SUR AE ay ee es Neth i Bes es | Sener eerie a era i RN A oe tan A GER a AEE 79-2 
MS ee ase VR RL SOU CN ES Se A er LES es i ee 68-8 
<A) Rea ee eee eae pees ican vary A RAR AUR NH UL tise eee CNR SRT Gus Shela 76-3 


1Jn this year 22,273, 624 bushels of oats were imported 
Nors.—The above percentages are derived chiefly from Tables 16 and 34, pp. 520 ‘and 533 in the U 
Year Book of Agriculture, 1919. i 


D AGES OF THE ROSS PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND OATS 
JERE CONSUMED IN CANADA DURING EACH OF THE SEVEN CROP YEARS 
‘DE =D AUGUST 31, 1920 


Crop year ended August 31— Wheat Oats 
p.c p.c 
32-8 86-0 
39-0 87-6 
18-6 79-0 
17-2 73-6 
26-0 83-9 
35-2 87-3 
45-3 87-0 


oTrE.—The above Ee eoaieiise are calculated from the figures in Tables I and III in the article on 
Distribution of the Wheat and Oat Crops of Canada, 1909-19 in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
tistics for April 1920, pp. 75-81. Imports are considered as negligible. 


SCHEDULE “P” 


1 RELATIVE PERCENTAGE of Export or FLOUR AND WHEAT FROM THE UNITED STATES, ALSO THE RELATIVE 
_PeRcENTAGE or Exports or FLouR AND WHEAT FROM CANADA, IN EACH CASE DURING THE LAST SEVEN 


_ YEARS 


Se 


Percentage of 
Flour Wheat as 
— Wheat Flour expressed exported 
as Wheat 
Wheat { Flour 
UNITED STATES Bush. Brl. Bush. D.C p.c 
Mae rari OOM ats haa uke aie ares 99,508,968) 12,278,206} 55,251,927) 64-3 30-7 
ie AR RN ES: SURE Ray a ae vices esetee el 173,861,944) 12,769,073) 57,460,829] — 75-2 24-8 
MR a italy tad ot ea Cre uae 205,925,577} 15,662,400) 70,480,800} 74-5 25-5 
154,049,686] 14,379,000] 64,705,500) 70-4 29-6 
106, 202,318] 13,919,604} 62,638,218] 62-9 37-1 
111,177,103} 21,706,700) 97,680,150; 53-2 46-8 
148,086,470} 26,449,881] 119,024,465] 55-4 44-6 
218,280,231) 19,853,952). 89,342,784] 71-0 29-0 
CANADA 
ended Mar. 31— 
4 120, 426, 579 4,832,183) 21,744,829] 84-7 15-3 
71,913,385 4,952,337| 22,285,517) 76-3 23-7 
157,745, 469 6,400,214] 28,800,963] 84-6 15-4 
189, 643, 846 7,425,723} 33,415,754} 385-0 15-0 
150, 392, 037 9,931,148) 44,690,166) 77-1 22-9 
41,808, 897 9,205,439] 41,424,476) 50-3 | 49-7 
77,978, 037 8,863,068; 39,883,806; 66-2 33-8 
129, 215, 157 6,017,032) 27,076,644) 82-6 17-4 


ARTHUR. 


SCHEDULE “Q” 


Quanritres OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF Gran IN STORE AT THE OPENING OF NAVIGATION—APRIL 23, 1920— 
: AND AFTERWARDS EXPORTED ABROAD AT POINTS OR PORTS OTHER THAN aT Fort Wittiam AND Por? 


Wheat 


, Oats 


Barley 


Flax 


Total 


Country Elevators, Western 
Division 
Interior Terminal Elevators 
maskatoony reese 
Mingseya wa. 7 acetic e 
Calgary seer ner t 
WANCOUVED 255 hd P< 
feenot. Harbour... ...0....... 
Midland. Coe ari 
Batik yc ee a 
Port MecNicoll.. 
we Collingwood 
i BCYICN 5.5204 A whic 
4 Toronto 
: Kingston. . 


a Montreal 
4 Quebec 
tis West John, N.B 
_ St. John, N.B 

EE Se Sa ie Oe 


Bush. 


11, 943, 005 
2,054, 681 


Bush. 


8,090, 635 


392, 099 
320, 818 


Bush. 


1,564,531 


Bush. 


294,825 


2,861 
7,775 
1,370 


Bush. 


21,892, 996 


169. 603 87,933 3,415 
ABD FOREN hk: DoA00|. ire wee ee 
167/553 1,489 
nd aa aks ise] Peapedanoe eel 
306, Gant aie |. Been 
786,272 438, 976 140, 809 
Uae BOOB | eee 
BRR ABIS| Samir .* 130,592 
303) S09 sean be 34,940 
Bes 487,486). 1) d40/817| «5 146,990. fee 160, 730 935, 432 
ORR Sa a 2 CE AGE Ne os Oe 12/446 
19,912,633] 10,274,477] 2,170,195 306,831 203,795| 32,867,931 


SCHEDULE “R” 


Dominion Bureau or STATIstics 
DEPTH OF WATER 


SCHEDULE “S” 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


| Per Mr. Stewart, rakes Department Marine and Naval Service. 


Vancouver.. ..In channel 35 feet.. . at wharf over 35 feet 

Montreal... .. ee? ve a ean . ES 304 5 

Quebec. . Karan Bh a 4 BOes 

i Si Jonna NB Snes m PH ene re ROVER 2 vie, 
ay Portland, Me... a rs Dyers SOL. as bi 30 .“ 
fi 4 New York. ce ne AONE at oO Over 40 ken 
Seattle. - ie over 40 “ a ne over 40 “ 


PRopwucTIoN oF GRAIN IN THE PRAIRIE PRovINCES—MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA— 


, 1914-1920 

ie Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Total 

4 Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush Bush. 
= RRS are SNARE ee Seen cscs 140, 958,000} 150,843,000} 19,535,000 THORS ODOR eh i 318,419,000 — 
TRESS REE AEC ee UE ao Fra 360, 187,000} 279,692,000} 36,003,000 G OFS 000 ee Wait 681, 927,000 
SERRE iat ake ia eect et 242,314,000} 313,916,000} 33,419, 000 (apa) CdS) 1) Yat ap ad 597,861,500 — 
ISS SEE aan aga De 211,953,100) 254,877,200} 40,384,100 Dasa OOO Loa Ae) 513,500,300 — 
SARE SORE Re ge | 164, 436, 100} 222,049,500] 47,607,400 5,776,000] 6, 181, 700} 446,050,700 — 
RM ORS UM aca Cau Ne ae 165,544,300} 235,580,000) 36,682,400 5, 282, 300) 7, 262,400} 450,301,400 
1 RRS eRet ee caisns Gb OAs 234, 138,300 314, 297,000) 40,760, 500 7,588, 800 8,723,600} 605,508,200 — 


12,446 7 oe 
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OS ‘OT |FeEh Th [£09 ‘OF [FGIT ‘El | €0G'sF | 692'OF | 6E0'ST oss'tt | orz‘s¢ | cos‘er \feer‘re |f9Ps'F6 |issh ‘9 |t6c0'68 | 9FZ'T9T 
iL¢g FSOL'T |FOLT'Z | rPIT PLS Te | LEO @= |= 88 7008 c6T gig LOS‘'T |$8cz‘T | L0c‘T |#86e'8 | 109 ‘TT 
1966 G60'2 | 91'S |t6FP ezo't \fIse'L |epee  |f27s | azz —« ffo9T'T |f20z'9 |toze‘9 |FTO'% | 960°TT |fLsF (<I 
free - | Of8'l {#289 {th6T — [F829 £89 fL2¢ 792'1 |f9¢0'e |£c00's | ssr‘2 | 869°6 |fOSe's jfers's | CTL ‘FI 
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ZOE‘ [FeIG'2 | GEE'S [iZOL' | 16SF ‘g |f299‘OT |#G06'F {i22T'2 |fO2T'9T | 616'% f128'S -|f08G "ET | 60'2 | 16ZiFT | 00S 8 | No ese 19q0}9O 
Gee's | 909'S | IIT‘L | 6IE 990'z leeee't | prO‘T |oor'r | Tos's |€206 |iroe'h |tezb‘O | G2c'T | FIS's [f9Pe‘OT pee raqure} dag 
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6I-816T 129K doaH 


SI-LI6T TVAX dorH 


LI-916T 2e0 K ory 


QT-ST6T 1POX dory 


— dou) ea od HOHLYY LUOg GNV WYIITIM LYOT LY SAVMTIVY FHL dO 


“0G-616T 07 QIGI-CI6l ‘Ig IsADAY ONIGNG Sava 
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5) do SUV) dO NAGWON FHL PNIMOHY LNAWALYLS 
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SCHEDULE “ 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER oF Cars or GRAIN DELIVERED Monto BY MontTH 
Raiways at Fort Wi111Am anp Port ArTHUR FOR THE PERIOD 


ry 


OFF EACH OF T: 
FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1920 ro Mar 


31, 1921 
Months GPR C.N.R GT. 
No. No. No 
eptember 1920/0. c8 ee a gee Coe Regi 6,496 3, 9825 
mctober, %. 1920. ee, Ace one me RTL Ye SSN av aie ag ee 18, 8663 7,682 
INovember:1920. ise cis tae, pee ee cn) ihn Raa 19,815 7,919 
WMecem ber 1920 0 ees en ee ee SS 9 eae 16,0273 7,3693 
ALTILE aang ae LP lines rasan roe) Ci RR AE ee 8s Ol 2,1445 4, 6152 
HMepruary WOM es oD NC i ape nee 8 Nee ara 965 4,046 
March DOOR cio 18 LCE 1d Se mY cee Na 1,5363 4,803 


SCHEDULE “V” 


LAKE RATES IN 1914 TO 1920 INCLUSIVE 


FREIGHT Rates PER BUSHEL ON CANADIAN WHEAT SHIPPED FROM Fort WILLIAM AND Port 


THE FOLLOWING PortTs:— 
GrorGIAN Bay Ports 


= 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Cc c. ¢c c. ic. c 

PDUs Ik iis When ale 1-82 1-61 Ar QB, os Genet 5-04 3-50 
RUM Sent cee Cue aie ea eat Rh 1-45 1-21 3-91 4-81 3-61 3-07 
UGS eres Succ My ates pene! 1-11 1-16 3-44 4-64 3-50 3-00 
LIAN IS TOR Be UE a 0-90 1-09 4.27 3-22 3-50 2-34 
BAUPUISL Nn chp rw date Suni ut 1-04 1-18 4-57 3-74 3-50 2-36 
Deppem ber ae. cec tee lik se 1-23 1-94 4-07 3-32 4-00 2-93 
QUEM) of) ygrugeg eves Mead Ae bnaet 1-26 3-65 3-84 3-99 3-99 3-00 
November: : iy ie De ae WU fa ER gs 8 Ea 4-28 4-03 4-11 3-00 
EC EMIPER ce a eek odes QQ) seve nee tank 4-53 5-00 5-38 §-15 

AWerare:. (oe ae 1-46 1-69 4-13 4-25 4.32; 7 3-15 

OTHER CANADIAN Ports 

PND d hs iit aay Ne) 1-75 1-75 PS ee cas tas 5-50 3-95 
IVER psmast ek. MURR, ew eae 1-60 1-35 3-73 4-78 3-50 3-31 
BING A Le SS oe Lane 1-41 1-22 3-20 4.42 3-67 3-02 
LIT aes ei AER Beng al Ace) ae 1-35 1-26 3-10 3-85 3-72 2-57 
PAUSUSE. 4S: 1-05 1-27 3-46 3-87 3-64 3-43 
PeDLeMmbers i 4/2 wake wi ate 1-34 1-82 3-39 3-52 4-19 3-41 
RICTODET Ar ei Unie a hi nooo Nie 1-40 3-27 3-92 4-07 4.27 3-41 
MMiovemiben se oat ys tats Wa 1 WORT VAG baie. sina ar 4-12. 4-4] 4-11 3-31 
MC COMIDET Gs sik we ok i DDE oes a as 4.93 4-90 5-78 5-60 

VAWETADG Ai2 0 cS ane 1-48 1-71 3-89 4-18 4-48 3-46 

BUFFALO 

PS oes ce 2 recto ee Ge el Gre me oy | ena bios Lie aden ASO Ale ee 
Retires Me Sars eR OS Ae 4.17 +62 . 
UTI CRS Steg eS Gries ence nAS d 3-61. BLO fakes bh ec 6 Meta 
UN ica toe ear gs Uae Uke gnc 4-45 - -99 
PAUPUSE Fake LE nk SOT ale 4-58 ie toa nea ett 
MEpLemT Der aii a voted siamie 3-76 BAN PS ocd ceys Me | UNA ar 
October: heh ee ea hey 4.27 Gilt be Nek IEE LS gic ca aS 
November’ 9.03.0). 05) 2 A ee 4-03 AT tor OOF ale shea). 3 Tek 
December: 4... 02 eal ea ee 4-23 13 

AVeragerc 2 os Saige 5 


2 


a 


ROUTING OF CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 


SCHEDULE V—Concluded 


KINGSTON 
Mee ee ee cl SG | ee ee 
BAM eye ois hola. ss. ie SR alta) he tees eS ali IR ae Oc) Le hae an 
ite POA IRA eR PLO Nace atermrn ir amd. 20 (aso LG RUMI 0 oe CI Eek ed cr alae ga 
MAPA PN es cei ell oC ee oan Ne aie ac rmintiral Baw Anat hs 
ee eRe ar WOOO) \iaeinnaat tee veun | cr! Lar Coc Ne a 
Baers se ee. ok PUA) ane ean eam ens WA. Yaoi dese aeaine Ok Pe Uebel ganged: 8k Sl Lou a 
PIRGEMEDET A: rc to) Papell Tee Bs pecs a ol OE a ee ets Get a en ae ELI RANTES 
ERERINOET Sec cua Wc sk! oo ECA oe oc ee cebu ees Te oed Wisc Z 
ALE ae Ge ate me Gre: Wu aevaeneeemitmeni eC A aU ne ANC co 
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EXPORT AND IMPORT DEPARTMENT 


Toronto, Ont., April 25th, 1921. 


MEMORANDUM TO MR. C. A. HAYES 
Movement of Wheat from Western Canada for Export via Canadian Ports 


Merchandising Grain—The question of moving the grain from the Canadian 
_ Northwest through Canadian ports as against American ports is one which brings to 
the surface very many conditions which should be properly understood—of course it 
must be realized that we have been working since the year 1914 or rather since the 
War broke out under most abnormal conditions. 

During the War it was not so much a question of rates or ports as it was to get 
the grain to the seaboard and at ports which could be worked to their utmost capacity 
and to which ship tonnage was supplied by the British Ministry of Shipping and 
directed to suit the conditions which presented themselves from time to time. There- 
fore, any movement which took place during the War cannot very well be taken as 
a criterion as to what can or should be done in peace time. Since the Armistice — 
conditions have still continued to’be abnormal; whilst the Canadian ports received 
a very fair proportion of the movement of the grain crops during the years 1918 
nd 1919 they were assisted very materially by the fact that the wheati crop was 
urchased by the British Government and I think, financed by credits raised in 
Manada, this naturally had a tendency to turn the grain towards Canadian p 
and I think the Canadian Wheat Board eved that it was proper to route 
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‘under the name of Robson & Company of New York, did buying for these foreign | 


traffic through our ports as wail Mirnerican ports bat aie so very ae ship condi- 
tions of course always. being taken into consideration, The crop of 1920 however, 
was not purchased by the British Government, as a matter of fact, Great Britain hus 
only purchased a very small proportion of the wheat crop of 1920—on the contrary 
that which has already gone to market apart from that which was sold for milling 
purposes in the United States very largely sought the Continent, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland and Belgium being the chief buyers. 

In marketing our grain in pre-war days exporters were accustomed invariably to 
sell the grain O.I.F. abroad but when the Continental buyers came into the market — 
in 1920 they purchased their grain F.O.B. ship, the object being to utilize as far as t 
possible their own tonnage which had been practically tied up during the War and — 
thus create an earning for the operators and owners of such fleet. It is well known ; 
that the owners and operators of these vessels had little, if any, money to finance — 
the operation and their governments came to the rescue by loaning money for this ) 
purpose and I am credibly informed that 90 per cent of the foreign continental 
tonnage which came to this side of the Atlantic for the 1920 crop was practicaliy | 
financed or subsidized by the governments so that it should be understood these ~ 
same governments who purchased the wheat would be able to dictate and did so to 
the buyers at what port they desired loading. a 

The remnant of the Old Wheat Board who acted during the War and now known 


governments and naturally they would prefer to do their financing in New York | 
City. I had a conversation a week ago with one of the large grain exporters in New 
York, formerly a resident of Canada, and in discussing this question with him he 
stated that on many occasions he had spoken to the gentleman representing’ Robson 
& Co. about diverting the grain to a Canadian port, and I believe the buyer 
endeavoured to persuade some of the foreign governments at least to direct their ships” 
to the St. Lawrence but with very little effect as the owners of the vessels were 
directed almost in all cases to send their ships to Hampton Roads for orders and 
bunkers from whence it was more convenient to distribute the tonnage between the 
Atlantic ports beginning with New Orleans in the Southwest and ending i 
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Portland, Me., in the East, and during the winter season a very fair proportion af 
the grain was handled from Portland, Me., whilst a much lesser quantity was handle« 
through the port of St. John to which port it seemed very difficult to get either 
foreign government controlled tonnage or tramp tonnage. he 
It must not be inferred that the whole of this crop moved under vessels of 
Italian, Greek and Belgian register as a very large quantity was taken away by 
tramp steamers engaged for the purpose. It should however, be clearly iad cea 
that regular liners carry as a rule only a very small proportion of the grain crop, by 4 
far the larger portion being handled in so-called “ tramps.” Therefore, it seems quite 
clear that for the foregoing reasons buyers during the open season of lake navigation — 
would ask for wheat prices F.O.B. Head of Lakes or C.I.F. Buffalo, as a matter of 
fact the latter port had the call. 


Ship Tonnage.—I have mentioned herein the condiiions of merchandizing and 
in a measure J have explained the reason why the grain was purchased C.I.F. Buffalo, 
but I might add this in addition, i-e., that New York being the largest port in America — 
and being the financial centre thereof it is quite’natural that it should also be the 
city of the large grain exporters and one of the many reasons why New York is 
chosen is because of the opportunity presented at that port for securing shipping 
tonnage. The regular liner tonnage, as I have already indicated, does not carry a 
great proportion of the wheat but there is always an opportunity to secure space for 
anywhere from 5 to 10 loads of wheat (a load of wheat is equal to 8,000 bus.) should 
there be buyers in the market for grain which may be required in the countries to. 
which liner tonnage is consigned and when I tell you that there are for the month of — 
April 1921, 240 so-called liner sailings out of New York to all ports in the world 
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against 56 out of the port of Montreal for the;month of May, you can readily see 
the great advantage the port of New Yorlehas frdm a liner tonnage standpoint, but the 
' “tramp” is the ship the grain exporter is after and there is no place in America where 
you can engage tramp steamers to better advantage than the port of New York as all 
tramps of the Oceans that are coming to America for cargoes invariably report where 
they can get bunkers and Hampton Roads hi S_the eall over any other port that I know 
of, because as already stated of its eographical position for distribution of tonnage. 
On the other hand, tramps avoid the St. Lawrencé because ofthe higher rates of in- 
surance on their hulls, the St. Lawrence route being considered more hazardous than 
the routes to American ports, at least Baltimore and East, therefore, it would seem 
that from the standpoint of the grain merchant placing his ‘wheat at a strategic point 
such as Buffalo where it can be distributed to the various American ports as. tonnage 
offers, would be good sound business tactics from his point of view. In proof of 
what I say it is a fact that after the beginning of the movement of last Year’s crop, say 
in September, there were approximately only about 22,000,000 bushels shipped through 
the port of Montreal as against some 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels shipped through 
Buffalo for distribution from New York, notwithstanding the fact that there was 
a differential in favour of Montreal to the extent of 1 3/10 cents per bushel divided 
as follows 3/10 of 1 per cent per, bushel in the rate from the bay to Montreal under 
the Buffalo to New York rate and our rate from bay port to Montreal included 
elevation of 1 cent per bushel at that port, whilst the rate Buffalo to New York was 
exclusive of elevation at that city. You will therefore, see that with the difference 
of 1 3/10 per bushel in favour of Montreal we were unable to secure a very large 
volume of the grain via that port and for the reasons I have mentioned in the first 
part of this memorandum. 


Rates—lIn some quarters it is thought that by reducing our rates from the West 
to Canadian ports this will solve the difficulty, but will it? The head of the lakes, 
j.e., Port Arthur—Fort William, has been established as the granary through which 
our crops are to pass in order to find the markets in Eastern Canada and foreign | 
countries on the other side of the Atlantic and therefore, lake tonnage must be taken 
into consideration in any attempt which might be made to make a rate which’ would, 
if it were possible, divert the grain through Canadian channels. I observed that the 
Board of Trade of the city of Quebec has memorialized the Canadian Railway Board 
to eall upon the railways, the Canadian National being under discussion, to establish 
a rate from Winnipeg to Quebec “ All Rail” at least 3 cents per bushel under what 
they are pleased to call the “Lake and Rail” rate from Winnipeg to New York 
with a maximum of 20 cents per bushel. As a matter of fact, there is no lake and 
rail rate between Winnipeg and New York, all grain rates break at Port Arthur 
and Fort William and lake shippers are at liberty to go into the market and make 
whatever rates may be necessary to take the traffic eastward either to Buffalo, Geor- 
gian Bay ports or “All Water” to Montreal as may seem fit. Therefore, whilst 
the rate might open at 34 cents per bushel at the beginning of the season or even 
4 cents per bushel, by reason of competition and perhaps the quantity of grain in 
store, these rates might be reduced to 2 cents per bushel, or, as I have seen in former 
days, 14 cents to bay ports and Buffalo, the latter securing the preference always by 
reason of the fact that there is invariably a chance for a return load of coal to the 
head of the lakes. Therefore, it is not possible to fix upon a stationery “Lake and 
Rail” rate between Winnipeg and New York but above all this there are several 
trunk lines of railways running down to New York from Buffalo and just as soon 
as the Canadian National Railway made a 20 cent per bushel rate from Winnipeg 
to Quebec just so soon would these trunk lines reduce their rates to meet the competi- 
tion, and they could afford to do so a great deal better than the ‘Canadian. ‘lines 
because of the dense traffic carried through that territory between New York, Buffalo 
and points west which would provide return loads for their cars whilst we would be 
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compelled to haul cars empty from ‘Quebec back to the starting point. The result 
in my judgment, would be lowering all the rates for the benefit of the shippers but no 
compensation for the carriers, on the contrary a great loss of revenue. Any action on — 
our part to fix a rate of this character would also bring about the reduction of the — 
grain rates on the whole continent of America where grain is sent to the seaboard- 
and not only grain but flour and grain products would have to follow in its wake, 
a very serious proposition indeed, | 

The rate situation to-day is as follows—the lake rates are being quoted from 
Port Arthur and Fort William to Georgian Bay ports 24 cents per bushel; to Buffalo _ 
2 cents per bushel. ‘The rate from bay ports to Montreal is 11-60. per bushel, or a 
through rate from the head of the lakes to Montreal of 14-10 per bushel, which rate 
includes elevation at the bay port and elevation at Montreal. The rate from Buffalo 
to New York is 12-10 per bushle, which makes a through rate via Buffalo from the 
head of the lakes of 14-10 per bushel the same as Montreal, except that ‘the rate does 
not include elevation at New York. So that whilst there is a cheaper rate from 
Midland to Montreal than from Buffalo to New York you will observe the lake boat 
takes up the slack, i.e., 4 cent per bushel, but, notwithstanding this we still are 1 cent 
per bushel to the good via Montreal. Usually this is sufficient to turn business but 
owing to conditions I have already indicated, the traffic still very largely seeks the 
Buffalo route, and already very nearly 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax, principally wheat, has been carried to Buffalo from the head of the lakes this 
season. There is no doubt however, that a certain portion of this wheat was sent to 
Buttalo for domestic purposes, the ‘Washburn Milling Oo. being largely interested at 
that point and no doubt rushed our wheat in before the Fordney (now the Young © 
Bill) should come into force. On the other hand we have had a little over 1,500,000 
bushel of grain to Georgian Bay ports largely influenced that way by reason of the fact 
that a recent spurt in the grain market sold a quanity of both wheat and coarse 
grains to Great Britain for the first half of May, loading at Montreal. It remains 
to be seen however, what quantity will be moved through these respective ports after 
the early rush has subsided.. In a recent wire I had from Winnipeg ot  represen- 
tative in that city states that New York exporters are all requesting (C.F. prices 
Buffalo. It is to be hoped that the British buyers will come into our market much 
stronger than they have been doing in the past six months and if so I feel quite 
certain that they will at least supply us with enough grain through the St. Lawrence 
gateway to fill the requirements of our liners and it may be that we will be able to 
attract some of the tramp tonnage, but of this I am not very sanguine, because as 
already stated the St. Lawrence is considered a poor place by tramps by reason of its 
hazards. 

The views I have given you above are the result of my careful inquiries and 
practical experience, particularly during the past season, but might I suggest that 
a round table conference be held at which we should have representatives of those 
who merchandize the grain as well as ship and railway operators, and perhaps it 
might be as well to invite also some of those who are so anxious to have us reduce our 
rates to the Canadian ports and what they think will solve the difficulty. 


Yours truly, | 
D. O. WOOD, 


General Foreign Freight Agent. | 
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